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DRAPER 


with CENTER FORK FILLING 
MOTION and RATCHET TAKE-UP 


The Draper X-2 Model with the new Center 
Fork Filling Motion and new Ratchet Take-up will 
give you matched pick goods of the same quality 
produced for years in synthetics on Draper XD 
looms. 


High Speed Movies, taken at 3000 frames per 
second, show the action of the center fork ona 
filling break. The loom stops on the broken pick. 


“Retaining Leadership through Research” 


ATLANTA, HOPEDALE, MASS. SPARTANBURG, Oe 


THE WORLD’‘S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Quality 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial’s factoring is so flex- 
ible — a modern method of financing — suited 
to your particular needs. Immediate working 
capital is made available through your ac- 
counts receivable. Cash is forwarded to you 
as shipments are made. Yet you sell on your 
regular terms. Credit losses and collection 


expense are assumed by us. 


Let us tell you how Commercial'’s factoring 
increases turnover and profits. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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FROM 
DRAPER 


with CENTER FORK FILLING 
MOTION and RATCHET TAKE-UP 


The Draper X-2 Model with the new Center 
Fork Filling Motion and new Ratchet Take-up will 
give you matched pick goods of the same quality 


produced for years in synthetics on Draper XD 
looms. 


High Speed Movies, taken at 3000 frames per 
second, show the action of the center fork ona 
filling break. The loom stops on the broken pick. 


“Retaining Leadership through Research” 


ATLANTA, HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SPARTANBURG, Eee 


THE WORLD’‘S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AUTOMATIC LOOMS 
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Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial’s factoring is so flex- 


ible —a modern method of financing — suited 
to your particular needs. Immediate working 


capital is made available through your ac- 
counts receivable. Cash is forwarded to you 
as shipments are made. Yet you sell on your 
regular terms. Credit losses and collection 
expense are assumed by us. 


| Let us tell you how Commercial's factoring 
increases turnover and profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


) EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
| T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
| 
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Pickers 


for Old 


Your old pickers ca 


be rebuilt exactly like new machines. 
The basic design of a picker has not changed in more than 
50 years, and therefore a thoroughly modern picker can 
be built right into the old frames at a big saving in cost. 
‘he old frames are valuable, and are just as good as 


WwW ones. 


ke it is not feasible to send your pickers to us for 


rebuilding, we will exchange them for rebuilt pickers of the 


same model. Our truck delivers a new picker at your 


plant and takes away an old one. The new picker can be 


making laps the day after it is delivered. 


Where pickers do not need complete rebuilding, but should 
have a thorough overhauling, this work can be done right 
in your picker room with one of our skilled machinery 


erectors in charge of the work. 


We keep a large stock of picker repair parts always on hand, 
and fill repair orders within 24 hours after their receipt. 

In an emergency, telephone us in the morning and you can 
have the picker repair parts at the mill the following day, 


if you are within about 500 miles of Greenwood. 
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the 
revolutionary 


RGM DRAWING FRAME ROLL 


it 


DEVELOPED and PRODUCED by GOSSETT 

makes an old drawing frame 

better than when new! 

| How can we make an old Drawing Frame better than when new? The photograph above shows 


how GOSSETT technicians changed this old frame from one with 4 rolls 6 ends up to one with 
5 rolls 8 ends up. The first, second, and third line rolls, top and bottom, are common rolls made 
by GOSSETT .. . the fourth and fifth line rolls are the amazing, newly developed RCM 
metallic rolls made by GOSSETT and which are so hard that even a steel file cannot cut them! 
The set-up is of graduated pitch flutes. 


More About the RGM 
METALIC DRAWING ROLL 


The flutes and collars have 


been so hardened by the 
GOSSETT exclusive meth- 
od that even a steel file 
will not cut them. The 
flutes on the RGM roll are 
so precision made that no 
tool marks can be found. 
The tolerance on the flutes, 
collars, and neck is plus or 


During the re-building process more things happened to the old Drawing Frame. The top rolls 
were equipped with GOSSETT roller bearing shells (there are none better) . . . so this old 
frame will now draft 8 to 11. Further, we installed new stands, new calender rolls, new tension 
train of spiral gears and studs, new drafting gears and studs, and re-built the coilers, can tackles, 
and installed new trumpets. Yes ... it’s an old Drawing Frame better now than when new. 
Takes know-how and equipment. GOSSETT has both PLUS the amazing and exclusive RGM 


metallic roll. 


GOSSETT will also re-build Drawing Frames with the 4-roll system in the same manner. 


minus .0005. 
: Write for full particulars and estimated cost 


'‘B. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 
D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Va. Representetive 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GASTONIA, 
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Here are a few quotes from 


the publication of 

Fitchburg Spinners Sales Corporation 
which represents Fitchburg Yarn Company, 
Watatic Spinning Mills, Inc. and 

Wachusett Spinning Mills, Inc. 

long-time users of Saco-Lowell equipment, 


a X ENDS X ENDS...part of the 
formula for producing a better 
quality yarn, faster. These new lap 
winders and drawing frames com- 

bine 320 ends into a ribbon lap 

; where previously it had been pos- 

sible to join only 64. Laboratory 


( tests prove the sliver is evener and 
better prepared for the next step, 
the comber. 


TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE... 
and these new combers prove it by 
producing three times as much as 
the old style. Better than that the 


' yarn is cleaner and the combing 
much more complete. Variation in 
the sliver from these combers has 
been cut by 50%. 


e6 NEW DRAFTING... with improved rolls 
that turn oat precisely controlled 
speeds has reduced variation in 
this operation. Yarn is drafted evenly 
by vari-sized rolls, each turning at a 
carefully set speed. With short fibres 
removed in the comber the 1,920 
ends are now joined in a single even 

sliver. 


On request, a Saco-Lowell engineer will gladly discuss with you the 
many features of Saco-Lowell Combers and 3-over-4 Drawing Frames 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD. NC 


SALES OFFICES. CHARLOTTE GREENVILLE ATLANTA 
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ONG DRAFT SPINNING APRONS 


Cailor Nade 
for 


Uniform Thickness 
Perfect Balance 
Strong Laps 
Better Drafting 
Accuracy to Exact 
Specifications 


Blue Star Long Draft Spinning Aprons 
require a special selection of leather 
of the highest quality. Blue Star leather 
is entirely free from any imperfections 
whatsoever. In addition to this, the 
Blue Star Aprons are made by expe- 
rienced craftsmen with expert work- 
manship. 

Double Duty Blue Star Leather 
Aprons, used on both single and dou- 
ble system frames, give superior serv- 
ice and precision drafting. They are 
made from both Bark and Chrome 
Leather. 

We will be glad to assist you with 
your apron problems. 


Belting Company 
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Consultation 


helps textile mills cut lubrication and maintenance costs 


= 


A logical source of information and help on any prob- 
lem that involves lubricants or lubrication is a trained 
Gulf Lubrication Engineer. You'll find he does more 
than simply recommend the proper oils and greases for 
every type of equipment in your mill. He offers effective 
help on every phase of lubrication! 

After he has completed a survey of your plant equip- 
ment and operating conditions, for example, he will 
offer two types of lubrication aids. The first, a master 
lubrication chart in book form which is to be retained 
in the maintenance office, contains an itemized list of 
all your equipment together with recommended Gulf 
lubricants and the methods of application. The second, 


a group of plastic bound wall charts, is provided for 
each department or section. These durable charts are 
used in the department or section to which they apply. 

This system has proved to be very practical without 
being cumbersome—the oilers have a permanent, con- 
venient reference chart near the point of lubricant appli- 
cation, and their supervisors have an effective means of 
controlling the overall picture and of checking such fac- 
tors as number of different lubricants in use. 

This is just one phase of the plan known as Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service. For additional informa- 
tion and for expert help on any specific lubrication 
problem, call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. TB 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet 
“Gulf Periodic Consultation Service.”’ 
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for practically every phase of 


TEXTILE PROCESSING 


HARTOPON is an entirely new develop- 
ment in synthetic detergents. It is a pure 
white product recommended for use in vir- 
tually all cleaning operations such as the 
scouring of silk, cotton, rayon, acetate, wool, 
nylon, Orlon and Dacron. 2 

HARTOPON is unsurpassed for jig and 


box type scouring, kier boiling, soaping off 


1440 BROADWAY 


prints, and for removal of sizing, oils and dirt. 

HARTOPON is effective in very low con- 
centrations, cleans thoroughly and | rinses 
rapidly and completely in hard or soft water. 
Its low cost, high activity and wide range of 
uses make HARTOPON an unusually eco- 
nomical, all-purpose detergent for scouring 


operations. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Works and Laboratories: Jersey City, N. J. * The Hart Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
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“Friction calender of the year” 


“Smoothest running friction 
calender ever built” 


Battery of three Perkins Friction Calenders 
incorporating new and proven ideas which 
contribute to smooth operation and high 
4 | efficiency; roller bearings leakproof for 

P life-time—seals eliminated; hydraulic equip- 

ment with built-in accumulator, self-contained 
in compact housing; friction drive by chain, 
easily adjustable for any friction percentage 
desired; all other details of construction up 


to the highest standards of engineering. 


CLEANLINESS SMOOTHNESS 
NOISELESSNESS 


= > 
{ 
| 
~ 
4 
— 3 
Ae 
adstomers Verdict: 
> 
~ 2 
HOLYOKE, MASS. U.S.A ( 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS THE WORLD 
4 
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for versatility - quality -economy 


Collitons dye : 


ACETATE . NYLON . DYNEL . ORLON®. ACRILAN®. DACRON® 


complete line of shades 
excellent dispersion 
uniform standardization 


fastness to light 
simplicity of application 


Samples of the CELLITONS can be obtained from any of our sales offices. Our 
Technical Laboratory will help select the proper dyestuff and method of application 


on any coloring problem. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


433 AHAVOSON FIRES (4, BREW: ¥ OR 


BOSTON * CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA * PORTLAND, ORE. © PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO 


* ® 
| 
| 
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ON THIS APPARATUS, 3° FOAMGILAS Pipe Covering was tested for a period of one year, cycling 
between minus 100° and plus 350° F. The test was designed to accelerate any deterioration that might 


occur under actual field conditions. A total of 52 cycles was completed, with no !oss of insulating efficiency. 


} 


~~THIS DUAL-TEMPERATURE TEST PROVED 


“No loss of insulating efficiency’ 


@ its ability to withstand doth extremely low and high temperatures 

over long periods of turme—has won wide preference for FOAMGLAS 
among mill owners. It is being used successfully on chilled water 
lines, steam and process piping. FOAMGLAS has also proved its effec 
tiveness as structural insulation in walis, foors and roofs of weave 
rooms, dye houses and bleacheries. 

he imsulating efficiency and durability of FOAMGLAS are due to 
its cellular glass construction, which prevents moisture and other 
harmful elements from getting into the material. So it will not get 
soggy. slip out of place, rot or shrink, as do ordinary materials which 
constantly need costly maintenance and finally have to be replaced. 

Get the latest information on FOAMGLAS whenever you need insu- 
lation. Just send the coupon for a sample of the materia! and copies 


ot our aul horitati e booklets. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION « PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


FOAMGLAS MsulaAates water Arm NeAtING ines \ 


mvas and sown on trie MSULIALION. t(renera) 


(‘ontractor: Beers onstruction Atiant (sa. insulati 
| ula on 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
42 > 


Dept. V-72, 307 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pc. 


Please send me, without obligation, a somple of 
FOAMGLAS and your FREE booklets on the use of 
FOAMGLAS for Norma!i Tempercture Commercic!, 
industric! and Public Buildings — Piping and Process 


The best giass insulation is cellular giess. The only cellular > Equipment. _ 
giess insulction is FOAMGLAS. This unique meoteria! is | 
composed of still air, secied in minute giess cells. is Nome 
light weight. incombustibie, verminproot it has unusually 
high resistence te moisture, chemicels and many other Address 
thet cavse insulation to deteriorate. 
City State 
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Ls can help you to cut 
wet-processing costs 
3 At every wet-processimg step we have been helping 4 
‘ leading cotton, rayon and woolen mills to keep pre causne SOBA F 
duction f@wing smoothly through dependable delivery 
of depentlably uniform Westvaco Textile Chemicals, Liquid 50% Standard and 
Rayon Grades q 
si Expanding imtegrated output from our South Charles- Liquid 70-73% Standard Grade > 
eo ton, West Virginia and Carteret, New Jersey plants Flake and Solid J 
enable us #@ render exceptional service from Maine CAUSTIC POTASH 4 
through the Carolinas, No other producers are better Liquid 45% : 
located to 80 MARY Important textile centers on Flak 4 
(" ake and Solid 
a alkalis, ph@sphates and other textile chemicals. 
| If we aren't providing @ fair share of your require- : 
f ments, we Will weleOm@ Opportunity to quote on Acid Sodium 
| any of the chemicals listed here. You'll find Westvaco 
a dependabl@ supplier with a friendly interest in your Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate _ 
| needs, whethi@r the market is short or long. Your phone Tetrapotassium Pyrophosph a 
4 call or letter} c get prompt attention. Dipotassium Phosphate 4 
Disodium Phosphate a 


Sodium Tripolyphosphate 4 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Crystals 
Monopotassium Phosphate 
Tripotassium Phosphate 4 


Barium Peroxide 

Blanc Fixe (Barivm Sulphate) 
Carbon Bisulfide 

Carbon fetrachloride 

Fire Extinguisher Fluid 
Hydrogen Peroxide 
Magnesium Chloride 

Sodium Sulfide 


i 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


161 E. 42nd ST, NEW YORK 17 + witt 7-7400 
Py LIBERTY LIFE BLDG., CHARLOTTE 2 + CWartorre 7-1521 
CHICAGO * CLEVELAND CINCINNATI © ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES NEWARK, CALIF. © POCATELLO, IDAHO 
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We Supply BOTH... . 


Paper 4» Wood TUBES 


For Node Spinning 


Designed for Saco-Lowell 
GWALITNEY Spinning Frame 


Ask Us For Samples 


SHUTTLE FUR— Supplied by R. M. Taylor Company— 
Reliable—Dependable. 

We can supply you with any quality or density you require. 
Send trial order today with sample of fur you are now using. 
WATSON & DESMOND, Exclusive Southern Representatives. 


Also: 
Bobbins, all Types; Watson-Williams Shuttles; Wood, 
Fibre and Metal Spools; Dye Tubes; Climax Ball Bearing 
Rolls; Grob Heddles and Frames; Walton Humidifiers; 
Protocord Spinning Bands and Tapes; Charlotte Colloid 
Mill; Mona Conditioning Machines and Chemicals. 


Used Machinery Mill Properties 
C. E. WATSON P.O. Box 1954 — Phone 3-6154 — Charlotte, N. C. S. P. V. DESMOND 
Edgar E. Ball Richard V. McPhoil John Wyatt Hugh K. Smith Arthur J. Bohon Sutton M. Ebert 
J. N. Dodgen Box 1174 P. O. Box 701 P. O. Box 472 Marion R. Woods 8340 Roberts Rood 
Phone 3-6154 Phone 8631 Phone 3-3012 Phone 2-3815 Box 779-——Phone 2-134! Elkin Park 17, 
Charlotte, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. West Point, Ga. Greenville, $. C. Pennsylvania 
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Alweave cuts power 
lessens tube loss... 
lowers equipment down time’ 


Check! Tycol Alweave Textile Oils reduce thread breakage 
—hold spindle drag and bolster losses to a minimum. Their high | 
stability and easy scourability let mills operate at top 
production speeds, with far fewer stoppages. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Specially designed Tycol Alweave Oils are available in a wide 


range of both mineral and compounded grades. They’ll step up Boston + Charlotte, N.C. + Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia + Chicago + Detroit 


Tulsa « Cleveland «+ San Francisco 


efficiency in every mill process. 
Learn more about Tycol Alweave Oils. Get in touch with 
your nearest Tide Water Associated office today. TIDE WATER 


ASSOCIATED 


OIL COMPANY 


“27 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4. 


SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF ‘’TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED LUBRICANIA”’ 
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O the new WPF&aM 
HOT AIR SLASHER 


HOT AIR DRYING Here’s a new high-production hot-air slasher, designed for 
natural or synthetic fibers, capable of greatly increasing pro- } 

duction with little increase in space requirements. 


UP TO 1500 LBS. With efficient new Air-Dri Slashers as replacements for out-of- - 


PER HOUR date equipment, you can, in many cases, triple your slasher Sa 
room output, eliminate overtime and greatly improve warp ) 
quality. 

REASONABLE 

INITIAL COST Yarn is 40% dry by the time it reaches the first guide roll be- 3 


cause a wet splitting device divides the yarn into layers as it thes 


LOW OPERATING enters the dryer. as 


COST We will be glad to furnish you with detailed specifications for 4 
the advance-design Air-Dri Slasher on request. 


SLASHER 


Ye, 
Pom: 


WPF&aM WARP PREPARATION MACHINERY 


Standard 2 and 3 Cylinder Slashers 

Cyl-Air Slashers Air-Dri Slashers 

Multi-Can Slashers Callaway Sample Slasher 
WPF&M Hi-Speed 4 Cylinder Slashers 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. SLASHER MODERNIZATION EQUIPMENT 


Hi-Speed Head Ends with Stretch Control 

Ww E T P OIN GE RGI A Standard WPF&M Head Ends 

Multi-Motor Drives and Controls 
Temperature, Speed and Tension Control Devices 
Hi-Speed Size Boxes Model 50 Size Boxes 

Standard Size Boxes Size Kettles and Equipment 
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Prepared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. Aveust, 1952 


NEW MODEL OF EUROPEAN 
GEAR-DRIVEN SPINNING 
MACHINE INSTALLED BY AVISCO 


Experimental quantities of yarn with commercial qualities are being pro- 


duced by a “Perfect” Spinning Machine with 320 gear-driven spindles 
recently installed by Avisco in its Textile Research Department at Marcus 
Hook, Pa. This type of machine has been in service since before the last 
war in several countries in Europe, but it is relatively new in this country, 

The machine is designed to handle 100 per cent rayon, rayon and natu- 
ral fiber blends, or 100 per cent worsted yarns in lengths ranging from 1% 
to 9 inches. The drafting element is composed of a broad apron with 
carrier rolls, and the center section is so designed that it is easily adjusted 
to handle various lengths of staple. The broad apron covers six or more 
spinning positions according to the gauge of the frame. This arrangement 
facilitates cleaning and allows the spinning of various staple lengths to a 


quality yarn. 


Avisco’s Textile Research Department plans to run the “Perfect” ma- 
chine in comparison with drafting units supplied by American manufac- 


turers and compare uniformity of twist from bobbin to bobbin with 


“~ conventional methods. All interested mill men are invited to watch demon- 


- Strations of this and other frames at Marcus Hook. 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 


SRome, August 1932 — 2,000,000 & 
rubles are being spent in Italy for _ 

@ ravon machinery by the. Russian 
government 


New Yorx. August 1932 — The 


4, popularity of open-mesh dresses 


has created a demand for rayon 
slips in deep costume colors. 


® 
MAKE USE OF 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 


in ravon fabrics. American Viscose 


Corporation conducts research and 


offers technical service in these fields: 
1 FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 

4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


W orld’s largest producer of man-made fibers 
RAYON ACETATE VINYON® FILATEX 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York I, 
N. Y.; Charlortre, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 

Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I 
& CCX 


New York, August 1932— Per- 
fumed rayon hosiery is being of- 
fered by manufacturers. 


| 


A Superior Product for EVERY TYPE of Carding 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cords © WNapper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Re-covered and extra 
sets loaned at ali plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cy/l- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
© Midgley Patented, and 
Howards Special Hand 
Stripping Cards Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddies 


TUFFER Card Clothing 


You can be sure of getting the Card Clothing best suited to your needs when 
you ask for a Howard Bros. recommendation. Our factory makes a superior 
product for every carding operation. Because we are equipped to make all 
types of Card Clothing from the coarsest size of wire to the finest, we feel well 
qualified to help you solve any of your carding problems. To be sure — specify 
TUFFER ... made by our patented Tufferizing process giving you absolute 
precision and uniformity. 


Visit ovr booth at Sections 245-46, 
Southern Textile Exposition, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MASSACHUSETTS Greenville, South Caroline, October 6-11 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Georgia and Gastonia, N. C. Branch: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Direct Representation in Canada ‘ 


IT PAYS TO SPECIFY — UFFE 


CARD CLOTHING 
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NU-FILM, new, non-congealing warp size, 
reduces formation of marks"... does 
away with “hard size’’ — drastically reduces 
rayon seconds. 


NU-~FILM’s better running properties in- 
crease weaving efficiency. NU-FILM reduces 
loom shedding. Minimizes formation of slubs. 


NU-~FILM washes out of fabrics easily with 
soap and water. Permits low, comfortable hu- 
midity in your weave room. 


Use it on spun rayon blends, cottons, and 
filament viscose yarns. For full information, clip 
and mail the coupon. Offices: 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16; Boston; Providence; 
Philadelphia; Atlanta; New Orleans; and other 
principal cities. 


| 

Please send [7] Technical data [7] Sample Technical 

assistance. Have a representative arrange for a NU-FILM | 

trial, 

Nome Title ! 

Address 

j City Zone Stote 
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MOIR Ss PRODUCTION 
AT LOWBR COSTS with GASTONIA texte 


SHEET METAL PARTS 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume production. That’s 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


Standard type rib or 
perforated Card Screens 

are precision built on 
special jigs. Every screen 
is imspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


New and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. 


Years of practical experience 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in 
the hands of skilled workmen 


go into every product. GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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Oo Your Hard-to-Get Equipment 


... may be ruined by constant attack of acids, alkalies, fumes, 
chemicals, moisture, gases and weathering. 


2) Your Valuable Products 


...are subject to contamination and loss whenever they are in 
contact with corroded surfaces. 


Expensive Shutdowns 


. and loss of production with costly man-hours for repairs may 
be incurred unnecessarily. 


Your Profits 


Ruined equipment, contaminated products, the loss of pro- 
duction and repair expense caused-by shutdowns mean only one 
thing . . . reduction in your profits! 

RIGHT NOW...you should investigate the economies of us- 
ing Amercoat; a line of coatings built to protect against specific 
industrial corrosion hazards. 

Our field engineers are available... without obligation ...to 
check your plant for corrosion problems...and to give you 
specific recommendations. 


3 
() RR ‘ affects 
Bevery plant in the Textile Industry 
| MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ARE LOST ANNUALLY 
a 
AMERCOAT CORPORATION , 
| 
Dg 


The use of BARBER-COLMAN 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES substantially “4 
reduces warp preparation costs for mills 

requiring constant changes of pattern... ) 


A 
> 


| 
& 
= 
== 
= © 
The above illustration shows one of At Dan River, a large variety of striped cotton warps are drawn daily. The use 
several Barber-Colman Warp of Barber-Colman Warp Drawing Machines substantially reduces warp prep- 
arawing Medians ta eperation af aration costs for mills requiring constant changes of pattern. A single machine 
the Schoolfield Plant of the Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Virginia. operated by an experienced operator and helper provided with well-slashed 
warps will obtain production equivalent to seven or eight Drawing-In Hands. $ 
DATA a 


Warps per eight hour shift: 8 — 11 average 
35/1 Cotton 2884 ends per warp, 72 ends per inch, 36-1/2 dent i 
Reed Straight Draw, 6 Harness — 4 Banks of Drop Wires, 160 PPM | 


The Warp threads are drawn through Drop Wires, keyhole-type Heddles and 
the Reed in one operation from any predetermined draft. If you are not already 
equipped with keyhole-type Heddles, now would be the time to change as these 


are necessary equipment in order to operate a Barber-Colman Warp Drawing 
Machine. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS BARBER-COLMAWN COMPANY 


SUPER-SPEED WARPERS 


WARP TYING MACHINES ROCK FOR D, tte @ 4 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES Framingham, Mass., U.S.A. @ Greenville, $. C., U.S.A. @ Manchester, England ¢ Munich, Germany 
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Stop-action photo- 
graphs were posed 
after careful strobo- 
scopic study of the ac- 
tion of the back plate 
while the loom was in 
operation. Top plate 
was removed for better 
visibility. 


BOXMASTER Hairitan Leathers 
provide all the qualities needed 
for perfect Boxing and Throwing 


... because they give with the punch and go into aclinch. The 
punch is shown in Photo 1 where the shuttle strikes the shoulder 
of the binder, forcing it back away from the shuttle. In 
Photo 2 the shuttle moves further into the box while the 
binder returns. The clinch is shown in Photo 3 where the 
binder applies braking action which will bring the shuttle 
to a smooth stop with its nose in the picker at the end of 
the lay. 

The exclusive G&K Hairitan tannage and finish give 
Boxmaster leathers tough body resiliency and deep 
velvety frictional surface needed for perfect boxing. 
Edges are smooth and catch-free; no waxes or fillers 
are needed. 

Put G&K Hairitan Boxmaster Leathers on CUT SHUTTLE COST 
your looms. You'll profit through better (No hot spurs) 


boxing and lower replacement cost. STOP KINKY FILLING 
(No shuttle-bounce) 


REDUCE BANG-OFF 
(Perfect boxing) 


INCREASE PROFITS 


and 
second G [Covense Line Textile Leathers 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, Worcester 4, Mass. "te IIMIE) DIXIE LEATHER CORPORATION, Affiliate, Albany, Ga. 


CATALOG presents the complete 
line of Textile Leathers for weav- 
ing—also aprons ond tapes for 
the woolen and worsted industry. 
Ask for a copy on your letterhead. 
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For long and 
satisfactory 


Service 


The 

Excel 

No. 1000 
Fibre 


Truck 


This is a sturdy truck upon 
which you can depend for long 
and satisfactory service. 


Compare its specifications with 


| 


Se 


SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE 


HERITAGE 


By W. M. McLaurine 


— Part Six of a Series — 


N THE preceding story we dis- 
cussed men past and present, men 
who had had given tone and quality 


and dignity to the Southern textile 


those of any other fibre truck. | 


e .090 vulcanized fibre, se- 


curely riveted to hard- | 


wood rails with solid steel 
rivets. These solid rivets 
are placed at short inter- 
vals to prevent buckling. 


e Hardwood solid or slat- 
ted bottom, sanded to a 
smooth finish. 


e Heavy duty metal top 


rail. 

e Heavy duty metal cor- 
ners. 

e Casters securely bolted 
to bottom. 


e Finished in clear lacquer, 
or painted, for added pro- 
tection against moisture. 


Representatives: 
Mr. N. W. Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
La Grange, Ga. 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. 
all River, Mass. 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


“Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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industry and an assurance for its 
SUCC CSS. 

In this story we shall study some 
of the prime motives. They are ex- 
pressed in the declaration of the late 
|. W. Cannon, as he left a successful 


mercantile business to begin the now 


| gigantic structure of the Cannon Mills. 


He said. in 1885. the South needs tex- 


tile industries to relieve the Cotton 
South of its plethora of raw staple; 


it needs jobs for people who want to 


| work in order to remove farm poverty 
and lack of trained minds which are 


the handicap of too many. 

William Gregg, in the establishing 
of his mill, said it was to be an “asylum 
for widows and orphans.” Broadus 


Mitchell in The Rise of the Cotton 


| Mills in the South recounts the elo- 
| quence of Henry Grady, the influence 


of newspapers 


such as the Aflanta 
Constitution, The Charlotte Observer 
and The Charleston News and Courier, 
calling for textile industries to save 
the South. 

The fever fanned by the new idea 


of Southern economic salvation for 


| its people, spread through the South 


| education, 


| like the passage of the great Methodist 


revival in the early 19th Century. In 
Salisbury, N. C., after an emotional 
sermon picturing the poverty of the 
people and their salvation through the 
establishment of cotton mills, its first 
mill was organized the next day. The 
same thing happened at Clinton, S. C., 
and thus the efforts continued in nu- 
places. Employment, food, 
better homes and better 
living conditions for a better society 


merous 


| was the answer to the challenge of the 


mill. 
Gerald W. Johnson, distinguished 


editor, writer, publisher and a native 
North Carolinian, in reviewing these 
early days said, “The student of the 
origin of textile manufacturing in the 
South is usually dumbfounded by the 
disregard of rudimentary business prin- 
ciples displayed by the early entrepre- 
Aspiring hamlets built cotton 
mills without any sort of investigation 
into the locality for textile manufac- 
turing. Only in fare instances was 
the ‘enterprise headed by a man of 
any experience in business.”” An in- 
fluential man who could commandeer 


neur©s. 


money and confidence was all that was 
needed—so it seemed. 

This procedure,” he continued, “is 
as inexplicable as the ravings of the 
wildest Bedlamite until one remembers 
the spirit in which the whole venture 
was conceived, but then it becomes 
understandable, if not logical. 

‘This was not a business, but a so- 
cial enterprise. Any profit that might 
accrue to the originators of the mill 
was but incidental; the main thing was 
the salvation of the decaying commu- 
nity and especially the poor whites, 
who were in danger of being sub- 
merged altogether. People were 
urged to take stock in the mills for 
the Town's sake, for the poor people's 
sake, literally for God's sake.”’ 

“There was talk of profit in connec- 
tion with the founding of the mills, 
but in those early years it never became 
the dominant motif. Always it was 
the prospect of civic and social salva- 
tion that was stressed’ 

Even today, nearly everyone remem- 
bers or knows something of the late 
Fuller E. Callaway, who founded the 
Callaway Mills on the idea, that “at 
LaGrange, Ga., the Callaway Mills 
would manufacture textiles in order 
to build people.” A visit to his plants 
and to hundreds of others will prove 
conclusively that though conditions and 
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...Mount All Your 
Machinery 


UNISORB machine mounting means no more 
bolts or lag screws, no more costly, destructive 
floor drilling. 


A special cement (we supply it) securely bonds 
the UNISORB pads to machine feet and floor with 
a holding strength of 90 pounds per square inch 
minimum. 


What's more, UNISORB eliminates 60-85% of T HE . ELTE RS C O M PA N Y 


all transmitted machine vibration and noise: give 
210-T SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
you longer machine life, less maintenance time and Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 


expense, added protection for building and floors, sales Representative: Sam Eeeaceco 
d Southern Representative: lndustrial Supply Co., Clinton, C. 
improved worker morale. Southwest Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 


Millis: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich.; 
New York City 


LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 


MAIL THE FELTERS COMPANY 
COUPON 210-T South Street, Boston 11, Mass. NAME... “. TITLE 
FOR FULL Gentlemen: COMPANY 
DETAILS = Please send my FREE COPY of “Why 
achinery wi . 
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citcumstances have changed, the early 
philosophy of the founding fathers 
has never changed. The Southern farm- 
ers have a home market for their fab- 
ulous crop; hundreds of thousands of 
people who needed work and wanted 
work have been provided jobs; better 
homes, better living conditions, better 
education, better moral atmosphere in 
which to rear families, these and many 
more advantages have been the prod- 
ucts of these humble origins of a now 
rapidly growing industry which also 
has acted as a pacemaker for other in- 
dustries to come South or to develop 
here. Thus we now have a social order 
rapidly being balanced between raw 
products and manufactured products. 

This great industry has attained its 
phenomenal growth with its economix 
and social contributions in spite of ad- 
versity, criticism of its practices, oppo- 
sition to the industrialization of the 
South. This criticism and opposition 
have come from the North, from cer- 
tain social philosophies in the South, 
from pulpit and press, cracker box 
orators and professional reformers. 
And yet this industry has stumbled on 
following its vision until today the 
press and the public praise its accom- 
plishments, its leaders and its employ- 
ees. 

Nearly all ideas of progress origin- 
ate in adversity and fight their way 
into reality through criticism and ad- 
versity. There is no easy road to suc- 
cess. The martyrs of the past are sign- 
boards pointing to better living. 

These early mills were handicapped 
by lack of money and experienced 


LARGE 


PRODUCTION 


men. The only power available was 
water power or some inefficient steam 
power. Steam power was then not of 
sufhcient quality and quantity to be 
desirable. The mills had to be located 
on streams or canals. 


houses for the 


There were no 
workmen, hence the 
absolute necessity for a mill village 
in which to house them. There were 
no good roads, busses or easy trans- 
portation. 


food, 


The people had to have 
hence the store; churches and 
schools originated for the same reason. 
There had to be order in the society. 
These early days were days of nec- 
essary paternalism which soon passed 
into welfare work and later into co- 
operative relations. Economic and so- 
cial conditions are above reproach. The 
fact that the textile industry is a family 
industry, and people on the outside 
could not understand the social condi- 
tions of industrial life, there arose a 
criticism which lasted much longer 
than there was any cause for it. 
These days were many years ago 
and represent an industrial condition 
now that has largely been outmoded. 
Even as undesirable as it was and as 
much management has 
been, no one has been able to suggest 
a better plan that might have been 
used instead of it. It was an attempted 


criticized as 


answer that came from a social and 
economic demand resulting from the 
industrial idea operating in a depleted 
agricultural area. It was a beginning 
which pushed its ponderous problems 
along with economic and social prog- 
ress until today we find textile mill em- 


ployees living in better homes, enjoying 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


better working conditions and with 
more financial income than many of 
the older textile mill executives had 
for a long time. There is an old slo- 
gan: ‘It is not so important as to where 
you are today as to where you are going 
and whether or not you are making 
progress. 

The textile mill executives in the 
early days set up their objective—an 
industrialized South in so far as tex- 
tiles are ‘concerned, more and better 
jobs fot more and better people. The 

The ob- 
They may 
not as yet have been fully attained but 
the industry has made great progress. 
The accomplishments of these early 
aims. and 


answer needs no comment. 
jectives were never lost. 


desires are evident every- 
where. 

The wheels of progress have not out- 
distanced this industrial giant. | am 
inclined to let it lead the industrial 
progress parade. This new generation 
must not feel that the industry is now 
full grown, that it is good enough to 
be held in status quo. Success is only 
a station on the road called progress 
and there are other stations that need 
to be reached—even passed. There 
were once persecutions because of pov- 
erty, there are now persecutions be- 
cause of success. As long as the phil- 
osophy, on which this industry was 
formed, and has brought it to its pres- 
ent glory, remains its heart and center, 
there are no dangers. Changing con- 
ditions may necessitate changed meth- 
ods but nothing mist happen to change 
the motive force. 


The Creator of the universe is the 


HIGH QUALITY 
COMBED and 
CARDED 
KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


BEAMS, CONES 
TUBES, WARPS 


LATEST MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN sates acents: Walter T. Forbes Co. puone 28, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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BGG MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Georgia 
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of 


same today as yesterday; but to many, 
He seems different. Diseases today are 
the same as in all ages, but we have 
more knowledge of them and better 
treatment. There is something new 
every day which may demand a change 
in method but not of objective. 

No one should look back over the 
history of the textile industry with 
any kind of feeling except pride and | 
admiration. Those struggling 
were hard for everyone but the lead- 


days 


ers conquered all opposition, criticism | 
and adversity and thus blessed the | 
Southland for more than can be listed. | 
I have thought it might be a fine | 
idea if at some future time, some de- | 
voted and patriotic group of people | 
would establish, in a central Southern | 
city, a “Hall of Fame” in which could | 
be hung impressive portraits of men! 
who have distinguished themselves and 
their industry; in which could be com- 
piled a great textile library and mu- 
seum pieces of patterns of product; the | 
evolution of the machines; the evolu 
tion of the mill and its people. This | 
would be a heavy task but it would | 
immortalize the leaders of the South's 
great textile industry and give an abid- 
ing feeling of pride and splendor to} 
the thousands who would visit it and | 
avail themselves of its inspiration and 
information. | 
The textile industry is as full of! 
romance, tragedy, comedy and emo- 
tional inspiration as any masterpiece | 
of literature that has ever been written. | 
Long live the pride of the South—the | 
textile industry with its myriad of beau- 
tiful products of service and satisfac- | 
tion which have blessed all mankind. | 


American living standards have ris- | 
en to such a high state that most every- 
one has to do business with the finance 
company.—Lexington (Ky.) Leader. 


According to Sidney H. Wood of | 
the British Administration of Educa- | 


tion, a man can reasonably claim to be 


educated if he can answer these three | 
questions in the affirmative: Can you 


entertain a new idea? Can you enter- 


tain another person? Can you entertain | 


yourself ?—-Joplin (Mo.) Globe. 


We don't know what history will | 
say of Mr. Truman, but physics says | 
you can't make something out of noth- | 


ing.—-Greenville (S. C.) News. 


Parenthood is a job on which you | 
had better be able to earn while you | 
learn.— Dallas (Tex.) Morning News. | 
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Flat Steel Heddles 
Loom Harness Frames 


Loom Reeds (Pitch Band and 
All Metal, Regular and 


Stainless Steel Wire) 
Loom Harness Accessories 


Automatic and Hand Threaded 
Southern Shuttles (Tempered 
Dogwood, Fibre and Persim- 
mon Covered ) 


WEAVING SUPPLIES 


Warp Preparation Equipment 


Electrode Rods ( Fibre and 
Plastic Insulation) 


Drop Wires 

Creel Stop Motions 

Pigtail Thread Guides 
Tension Washers 

Light Metal Stampings 
Hard Chrome Plating 
Hard Chrome Plated Parts 
Rayon Cake Holder 


Consult our staff of field engineers for information 
on your problems. 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD RELIES 
§ 
Paris Plant ... Greenville, C. 
ee EEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
. STEEL HEDDLE COMPANY of CANADA, LIMITED 
- 310 St. Hubert Street Granby, Quebec, Canada 
= 


More Extensive Training 
HE matter of training in an in- 
dustrial plant is of great impor- 

tance, both from an efhciency and cost 

standpoint. When we speak of efh- 
ciency, we refer to quality of produc- 
tion as well as quantity of production. 

Many times the word training 1s 
construed as giving new employees 
proper instructions and informing him 
or her as to the best means of operating 
his or her job. This phase of training 
is very important, and certainly no 
new employee should be put on the job 
unless he or she is thoroughly 1n- 
structed as to what should be done to 
perform that job efficiently and safely. 

Naturally, it is the function of the 

supervisors to see that this is accom- 

plished. The initial training within 
itself is mot adequate, as supervision 
should follow through to see that the 
jobs are performed in a proper manner. 
In many cases the preliminary train- 
ing can be supplemented by other types 
of instruction and training through vo- 
cational classes and special testing. 
As stated above, this is one type of 
training which is generally thought of 
but by no means completes a training 
program in an efficient organization. 
As new equipment and processes are 
developed and as more know-how is 
obtained with existing equipment and 
processes, it 1s equally important that 
the older employees be given the op- 
portunity to learn and be trained in 
the best methods. This phase of train- 
ing is most frequently overlooked and 
yet, the over-all operations in the plant 
can suffer because it is overlooked. 
There are many in which a 
piece of machinery can be operated or 
fixed, and most of them may in the 
end be satisfactory from a standpoint 
of accomplishing certain purposes. Of 
the many ways that such jobs can be 


ways 


done, however, there are some prefer- 
able ways. In a well-operated plant, all 
employees should be given the oppor- 
tunity to learn the best ways of per- 
forming their tasks. At times this may 
mean that the people who have been 
performing their jobs for many years 
can benefit by being shown in a prac- 
tical way improved methods. Certainly 
such employees should not resent being 
afforded the opportunity to do their 
jobs the best way for in the long run 
both they and the organization benefit. 
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Much can be learned in connection 
with the effects of improved methods 
by examination of percentage of pro- 
ductive efficiency with quality of the 
output. 

No type of organization lends itself 
to more improvement through more 
thorough and adequate training than 
textile plants. The quality demands 
of the trade and the prices of fabrics 
in the existing market seem to call for 
the introduction of better and more 
advanced training methods. A_ co- 
operative attitude between the plants 
and their employees and supervisors 
can accomplish a great deal —The Tex- 
torian, Cone Mills Corp. 


Union Shop By Decree? 


HE recommendation has been 

made by an emergency board that 
the railroads enter into an agreement 
with 17 unions representing a large 
number of “non-operating’’ railwork- 
ers that the union shop be set up to- 
gether with the check-off system. 

This means that if the proposal is 
accepted the workers will have to join 
the union of their craft or give up 
their jobs in 60 days after the agree- 
ment is made. It also means that the 
railroads would have to deduct union 
dues from the workers’ wages and pay 
them over to the unions. 

The difference between this, which 
is the “union shop,” and the ‘‘closed 
shop” is that in the former the worker 
must join the union after he is em- 
ployed and in the latter he must join 
it on being employed. 

The board thinks that the railroad 
workers should “be compelled to join 
and share the expense and responsibil- 
ities of their activities." The railroads 
disagree. 

The issue is important because the 
recommendation may be an opening 


wedge for the “union shop” in all in- 


dustry, especially if it presages new 
government policy. 

The board which made this recom- 
mendation is not a government agency 
but a creature of the government. It 
has no power to make policy, but it 
might foreshadow it. It can only rec- 
ommend, but recommendations of such 
boards have been habitually accepted 
by the railroads in the past. 

Considering these implications, 
should the recommendation be adopt- 


YING 


ed? We think not. 
free to join or not join a union, as 
they see fit. The government ought 
not to attempt to force on unions un- 
willing members. That clause in the 
Declaration of Independence, “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
includes the right to work for a living 
regardless of whether a man joins a 
union or not. The government should- 
n't penalize him for exercising that 
right. — Greensboro (N. C.) Daily 


News. 


Join Some Minority 


HE purpose of this proposed 

F.E.P.C. law is to punish those 
who discriminate against applicants for 
jobs on account of race, color, religion, 
or foreign origin. 

When this law has been enacted (if 
it ever is) you had better make quick 
arrangements to identify yourself with 
some racial, religious, or national mi- 
nority. Then you will have a far better 
chance to get the job you desire. But 
if you happen to belong to any kind 
of majority, you will have almost no 
chance at all. 

If you as the member of one of 
these minorities ask for a job and fail 
to get it, you can file charges of dis- 
crimination against the employer who 
has turned you down. But if you hap- 
pen to belong to the majority, you will 
have no recourse if you fail to get 
employment. The proposed law is not 
designed to help the majority. 

And bear in mind that the prospec- 
tive employer is not going to forget 
what may happen if he fails to give 
a job to some minority representative. 
He knows that he will have to face 
some kind of legal proceeding. He 
may be fined or he may go to jail. 
But the employer further knows that 
he can deny jobs to all the members 
of the great majority and no danger 
of punishment will be incurred. 

If you ask for a job that some minor- 
ity brother is asking for, you will be 
out of luck. You won't have even the 
proverbial Chinaman’s chance. For you 
will find that the employer's first 
thought is to stay out of court and 
perhaps out of jail. He will under- 
stand well enough that he may be 
prosecuted if he gives to you the job 
instead of to your minority brother. 

Apparently the first effect of this 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE 


LEVEL DYEING! 
ECONOMICAL! 


CHLORANTINE* FAST 


SCARLET 


BNLL 


FOR ALL “QUALITY” 

VISCOSE AND COTTON YARNS 
AND FABRICS where light and 
wash fastness requirements are 
of the highest. 


with urea formaldehyde finishes . . . 
little or no bleeding in the resin bath 
. the final shade practically 
identical with original dyed 
shade... light fastness 
is unaffected. 


Shade cards and complete 
data available on request. 


WHERE COPPER 
SALTS ARE USED 


WITH RESIN, the 
light fastness remains 

unimpaired but the 

final shade is 


slightly biuver. 


CIBA COMPANY INC 
627 Greenwich Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago 
Charlotte Providence 
San Francisco Philadelphia 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


WORTH INVESTIGATING! 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


proposed F.E.P.C. act will be to give 
minority workers a first mortgage on 
every job in America. At the same 
time it will place every majority worker 
in the country on a quasi blacklist. If 
you belong to the great majority, you 
will not get any kind of job until ev ery 
minority member on the lot has been 
given employment. You will take what 
is left. If you obtain any job at all, 


it will be one that no minority repre- 
sentative wants. 


5 


So if this F.E.P.C. proposal becomes 


a law, the first thing you will need 
will be some minority connection. If 
you remain with the majority, you will 
be lost in the job seeking shuffle. As 
a majority worker you will have to 
overcome the sales resistance of some 
timid some federal 
marshal standing by to rush him off 
to the hoosegow if he dares to give 
you the employment you seek. So you 
had better hurry up and get you a 
minority status and freeze to that status 
like a lean tick to a mountaineer’s shin. 


employer with 
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For Fewer Ends Down 


Where textile mill production departments run 
comparative tests on twister ring lubricants. NON-— 
FLUID OIL is invariably the winner. Time after time 
after time it has been noted that where NON-FLUID 
OIL was employed there were less ends down than 
where ordinary ring greases or oils were used. 


Use NON-FLUID OIL for more even operation of 


twister frames with cleaner yarn of better quality at 


lower production cost. 


Write for Bulletin TI6TB 


and free testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL. 


See us at Booth No. 109, Southern Textile Exposition 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Works: Newark. N. J. 


southern District Manager: Lewis W. Thomason, Jr , Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Birmingham, Ala.—Charlotte, N. C.—Chicago, | 
ii.—Columbus, Ga.— Detroit, Mich—Greensboro. N. C—Greenville, S$. C.— 


Providence, R. I.—St. Louis. Mo. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but : 
is a specific product of our manufacture. So-called grease imitations of — 


NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 


For the mid-century war cry of our 
political leaders is, ‘Let the minorities 
rule.’—Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 


New Fabrics —You Call ’Em 


A’ ONE who long had been wool- 
gathered about the myriad ma- 
terials that comprise milady’s wardrobe, 
we have been accutely aware of this 
defect and have steadfastly striven to 
overcome it. 

Our purpose in boning up on this 
subject was to end the monopoly the 
women folk had enjoyed in the entire 
held of textile appreciation. Too often 
had we stood by, helpless with a fatu- 
ous leer on our face, as the ladies chat- 
ted on and on in such unfamiliar terms 
as taille and chambray and dimity and 
shantung. 

But after months of sedulous study 
in fabric detection, we had acquired a 
tol'able lingo of our own, and could 
even toss off an occasional alpaca or 
moire ourselves in a pinch. We were 
even beginning to fancy ourselves as 
authorities on the old established fab- 
rics. We had learned that tweed was 
not a political boss, that calico was 
not the symbol of an oil company, that 
marquisette was no French noblewo- 
man and that taffeta was not a kind 
of pulled candy. 

Imagine, then, our feelings when we 
saw this devastating item from the pen 
of Ann Audubon: “A whole new fab- 
ric vocabulary has Opened up in 


syn- 
thetic 


Manufacturers are using in- 


numerable combinations of 


dacron. 
dynel, orlon, acrilan, and vicara with 
other fabrics.”’ 

That does it. We have thrown in 
the sponge. Let the women have their 
closed corporation and overload their 
vocabulary with every fabric they wish. 
It is immaterial to us. 
yune, New Orleans. La. 


Times-Pica- 


New England’s Vexation 


EW ENGLAND is on the defen- 
sive. The South irritates it. The 
South's great industrial rise. and par- 
ticularly the transfer of many Eastern 
textile mills to the Piedmont. has an- 


noyed New England sorely. 


People 
to blame their misfortunes on 


rather than themselves. 


prefer 
others so the 


South is generally accused of being 
unfair, and robbing poor old New 
England blind. 


A New England paper has gone so 
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far as to editorialize on a young couple 
who spent their honeymoon on the 
Georgia coast. They had an accident 
in Darien, and according to the edito- 
rial were treated shabbily. The bride's 
rings disappeared at their hotel, and 
the paper claims they were stolen. It 
urged its readers to stay out of the 
Sonth. 


New England had its own way, fi- 


nancially and intellectually, for a long 


+ time. Even the history books we South- 


erners studied had a Puritan slant. 
When we were the underdog we took 
the same dim view of New England 
that New England takes of us now. 


We can understand its point of view. 


though we find it hard to sympathize. 

A Boston paper, trying to explain 
this startling reversal of sectional form, 
blames it partly on ‘sugar and sweet 
talk.” It may have something there. 
New England might even try it— 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 


The South’s Spirit 


NDUSTRIALISTS, publicists and 
politicians in New England and 
other Eastern and Northern regions 
have had much to say about lower 
wages, free sites and taxation advan- 
tages as means used to draw mills and 
factories to the South. But Jack Barry, 
director of personnel for the American 
Woolen Co., told a Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting at Plymouth, Mass., that 
“the South has no secret weapon ex- 
cept its spirit.” 

We don’t agree with this textile off- 
cial’s further statement that there are 
no natural advantages in Southern loca- 
tions that are impossible for New Eng- 
land to meet and match. On account 
of climatic conditions in the South 
there are lower fuel and lighting costs 
for the people who work in mills and 
many regions have abundant natural 
gas for industrial use or comparatively 
cheap electric power. 

But the South should thank this New 
Englander for his tribute to the South's 
spirit. It should give this great region 
of America new inspiration and new 
confidence.— Arkansas Gazette, Little 
Rock. 


A cobbler in New York City is | 
sending Cousin Harry a pair of home- | 
made lounging slippers. There's one | 


fellow who believes every word of the 
retirement talk.—Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Want Coating 
Plus 


SIMPLE APPLICATION? 


Revolutionary Prufcoat Primer P-50 Makes it Possible 
to Use Vinyl Coatings Just Like Ordinary Paints 


If you want the superior chemical resistance of vinyl base 
paints, yet shy away from the special application techniques 
such coatings formerly required, there’s real news for you in 
Prufcoat Primer P-50. 


With this amazing new inhibitive primer, you now can 
use vinyl coatings just like ordinary paints: (1) Prepare the 
surface by simple routine methods such as wire-brushing; 
(2) Apply heavy-bodied Prufcoat Primer P-50 by brush or 
spray, just as you would red lead; (3) Then make your vinyl 
top coat application in a matter of hours. 


On old or new metal, this quick, easy “Prime and Paint” 
procedure eliminates all danger of underfilm failures as well 
as providing positive primer-to-surface and vinyl-to-primer 
adhesion. It’s a revolutionary, simpler vinyl system that licks 
the toughest corrosion problems, while slashing hours off 
labor time . . . dollars off painting costs. 


But that’s only part of the story. Prufcoat Primer P-50 . 
fills the same need for controlling underfilm corrosion and 
assuring positive top coat adhesion, whether a heavy-duty 
vinyl coating or a conventional paint finish is to be applied... 
a unique “one-primer-for-all-finishes” advantage that means 
important additional savings. 


Yes, Prufcoat Primer P-50 can save time, trouble and money 
... throughout your plant .. . as well as in your most difficult 
corrosion areas. For the full story, send for Prufcoat Techni- 
cal Bulletin No. 015. Or better still, get a trial quantity of 
Primer P-50 along with some “A” Series Prufcoat viny! coat- 
ing and see for yourself under your own plant conditions. 
Act today! 


MAINTENANCE ENGINEERS ! 
Check These Primer P-50 Features 


The first completely practi- 
cal primer for vinyl coatings. 
Only routine surface prepoa- 
ration is needed. 

Applies like ordinary paint 
ond dries fast. 

Positive adhesion to old or 
new metal is assured. 
Under-film corrosion and 
rust creepage are controlled. 


PRUFCOAT LABORATORIES, INC, 


50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 


To Save Time, Trouble and Money 
Just "PRIME and PAINT" with PRUFCOAT 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Truman's grip on party control and his political influence are being 
Shattered by the reverses which his close adherents are meeting with in primaries 
and conventions. Democratic candidates are standing aloof, and claiming no part 
in his Fair Deal. He is not being encouraged to make “whistle stop" trips, 
and some candidates are prayerful that he doesn't. 


Stevenson's major problem is to demonstrate he is independent of the 
whole A.D.A. group and its Socialistic allies. His choice of Wilson Wyatt as 
campaign manager is a step in the opposite direction; Wyatt has been a favored 
radical aligned with the New-Fair Deal. 


Nixon contends Stevenson is tied to C.I.0., whether he wants to be or 
10t. The evidence points to him owing little or nothing to C.1I.0., but it 
remains for him to demonstrate his independence. 


court the favor of radical groups. They believe if he tries to conciliate 
A.D.A., C.1.0., the union bosses, the Negro pressure groups and other radical 
fringes, he will alienate the Southern voters, and some of these states will turn 
up in the Eisenhower column in November 


Republican leaders would like to sxe Steveneson turn to the left, and ; 


Democratic leaders feel, however, that Eisenhower is going to have to 
turn sharply to the left, too. They claim he cannot win the Northern states 
unless he gets the "balance of power" votes of pressure groups adhering to the 


A.D.A. line. They say he must clean sweep in the North unless he carries several 
southern states. 


Under pressure of A.D.A., Stevenson has a man-sized job to pull together 
the coercive "liberal" elements in the North and the bitterly antagonistic 
Southerners. C.I1I.0. is deeply interwoven in the "civil rights" issue, and has 
forced it on Northern industry. The South will not accept union bossism. In 
the North the unions are moving to ram their views down the throats of their ; 
own members, and make a dictated vote the price of a job and the right to work. 


The issue is fast becoming one of whether C.1.0. is going to dictate to 
the next t President | as it has to Truman, and use government as a side arm. 
Murray's power in this regime has “exceeded that of any other citizen. When he 
turned thumbs down on a new law, it invariably met with a veto. He has sought 


to establish compulsory unionism in the form of the "maintenance of membership" 
pattern of World War II. 


Taft adherents are moving Slowly to forget what they call the "effort to 
destroy him" by taking away delegates through changes in convention rules. 
They emphasize that “he was robbed," and that aconcept of common political 
morality is involved. There may be trouble again in getting them to the polls, 
as in '48 when they saw little difference between pot and kettle. 


Eisenhower managers are not expected to try to use Taft very much as a 
campaign speaker. Observers say he would probably “meet with. tremendous demon- 
strations, his popularity would soar, and the net result would accentuate the 
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for the days of cost-saving ahead! 
- 3 ¢ WHY Meet increased competition head on with increased efficiency. Costs 
5 REASON CARTS saved are profits made, and one of the best ways to make old looms 
4 KHAN P produce more goods of a better quality is to install Bahan Top Girts. 
we c A WISE BUY Thousands of these Top Girts are now in use on Model E, K, X and 
AR sais modified D looms, affording smoother, faster operation than ever be- 
. ppprecioe ye ance costs fore possible. Check the efficiency of your looms now. Compare 
ees their production with that of Girt-equipped looms. You can’t afford 
@ Reduce ie 5 minimum to pass up the cost-saving possibilities Bahan Top Girts have to offer! 
F ree ; Get the facts from Bahan today. 
@ Allow ring spee?” 
oper? 
: of cloth 
BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Inc. 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


coupon and mail today, 
WHERE EMPLOYED 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC. Dept. =f 
Get this SHUTTLE VISE FREE! P. O. Box 2325, Greenville, South Carolina I 
; Please send me one of your free Shuttle Vises. I 
LOOMFIXERS will find this shuttle vise comes | NAME | 
in handy for removing eye and spring screws | 
from shuttles. Saves time. Saves damage to | ADDRESS 
shuttles. Get yours absolutely free. Fill in 1 city STATE , 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


party split. They say that in Ohio in 1950 he gave the party, with his majority ; 
of 431,000, its first big victory since 1928, and that no other Republican in 
' 24 years has rolled up such a stupendous result. 


- 


vee 


No one in any Segment contends that the platforms of both parties are 
not distasteful | to the South. Soft words and innuendos were used in lieu of 
F.E.P.C. and "civil  pights." Northern Socialists are constructing both planks ze 
to mean F.E.P.C., and limitation on Senate debate by actual majority of those 
present. Whatever may be said in soft words, the Senate will head into a bitter 
fight, and possibly filibuster, on both issues as soon as it reconvenes. 


Primary objective of the union leaders this Fall is to lay a basis for 


gaining repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law. It is a stern impediment to the union 
Shop, and gives rights to the individual worker, and frees him from coercion and 
domination. 


| A federal statute reguiring names of all presidential nominees to appear 
on ballots in all states is under study by the senate Rules Committee. The main 
purpose is to restrict the. powers of state committees, obviate the need for 

: "loyalty" pledges in conventions, and fix claim to national party labels. Repub- 


licans can see it as a means of setting up a two-party system in each state by | 
law. 


"Young Turks" aligned with A.D.A. will continue their efforts to keep a : 
tight grip on the Northern element of Democrats. Nearly all of them are 3 
of Socialistic derivation. They hope to gain strength through "balance of power" * 
votes in November, renew their fight for a change in Senate rules, and to bar 
"loyalty" pledges by federal workers. They have screamed in anguish at each 
proposal that a federal employee swear he is not a Communist. 


Aim of the A.D.A. group in Chicago was to Split the party wide open by 
driving out the Southerners. They would then have been in a position to seize 
the Northern wing and turn it into a pure English-type labor party. A.D.A. has 
been built up as a holding company for all of the Socialist, radical and fringe 
groups which Roosevelt drew into the party, and some Red groups, too, and is 
reaching now for supreme control. 


Leaders of A.D.A. have drawn their pattern of operation from the outcome 
of the election of 1948. Many Republicans stayed at home, and Truman won without 
benefit of the South. A.D.A. leaders believe they can throw out the Southerners 
entirely, set up a radical Socialist-—Democratic party in the North, and win 
national elections without the South. They propose to intensify class conscious- 
ness, and make labor more a political instrument than an agency for orderly 
collective bargaining. 


The battle to modify immigration laws, and break down quota barriers, 

will be “renewed in “the next Congress. The driving force behind it will be vg D.A. 
House membership is limited to 435, and members from a state increase or decrease 
with shifts in population. Increases in population of Northern cities through 
immigration would entitle their states to more House members, which would be 


taken from states without population increases. 


Expectation is that there will be a prolonged filibuster over rules 
changes when the Senate attempts to organize in January. The A.D.A. group wants 
cloiture invoked by a mere majority vote of those present and voting. Others 
demand the constitutional two-thirds majority of 64, and others are opposed to 
any change in the rules. The outcome hinges on who is elected to the Senate in 
November. 


Amendments to the Taft-Hartley Law, tantamount to repeal, are certain to 
be thrust forward in the new Congress. C.I.0. does not expect to gain repeal, 
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“Only nine divisions? Do you realize Dillard has eleven divisions, 


all strategically located in the southern part of the United States?” 


COM PANY 


GREENSBORO - CHARLOTTE + WILMINGTON - RALEIGH - KNOXVILLE 
GREENVILLE - COLUMBIA- MACON - AUGUSTA-ROANOKE- BRISTOL 


|_Dilland Paper Company Serves he South 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


but it does hope to put through crippling amendments. C.I1I.0. dislikes the law 
because it lays down an orderly pattern for industrial relations, and also 
raises a bulwark against gradual seizure and socialization of industry. 


Immediately after the election, C.I1.0. expects to put forward a plan for 
co-determination of industrial policy by workers and management. The plan is 
drawn from the new Western Germany statute which gives labor a precise share in 
the management of industry. The C.1.0. plan would also bring in government, 
farmers, consumers, and presumably such "democratic" groups as A.D.A., to have a 
voice in such policy. 


and Showed government meddling and bureaucratic bungling atitS worst. Heaviest 
losers are national defense and the public, including workers in other industries 
made idle by need for steel. 


other difficulties had been ironed out. The strike arose in a W.S.B. effort to 
ram the union shop down the throats of mill owners, followed by plant seizures 
when they refused. Decisions of Judge Pine and the Supreme Court broke up the 
nove to get it by government fiat. 


in the long and costly duration of the strike, Philip Murray is revealed 
as the undisputed boss of government and of the Fair Deal. He forced the move 
not to use the Taft-Hartley Law, and to employ government as a club in bludgeon- 
ing steel management. 


Outcome of the Strike is a tremendous loss to the unions in their objective 
to gain more power over individual workers. Steel sets a pattern for wage pacts 
in other industries, and a complete union victory would have been passed along 
in similar demands on virtually all basic industry. 


The new W.S.B. iS going through a painful process in trying to organize as 
it succeeds the old board that was spanked to death by Congress. Pro-labor 
partisanship is still dominant. New members can only hold office until the 
Senate confirms or rejects them in January. There is no indication of a new 
objectivity, or that performance is going to be very different or more in the 
national interest. 


With only a few turning of Screws here and there, the new W.S.B. will 
function in the pattern of the old board. Feinsinger is gone, but most of his 


fellow members have been reappointed, and nearly all old employees are retained. P. 
Partiality to labor is still evident and dominant, and power to indirectly reach ia 
into labor and wage disputes, and influence their outcome, is very great. de 


Under the new law, W.5.B. can recommend general wage policies to the 
Economic Stabilizer, and advise as to interpretation of issues. Where without 
jurisdiction of its own, W.S.B. can advise the Economic Stabilizer on the widest 
possible scope, with assurance its advice will be heeded. 


The Stabilization Board, with all of its little regional and satellite 
agencies, is substantially unchanged. None of its officials are subject to 
Senate confirmation. Its authority covers compensation of persons not included 
in union representation. Senator Ives (R., N. Y.) says jurisdiction of W.S.B. 
over professional and salaried employees is unchanged by the new law. 


pensions and the abolition of forced retirement for age. Unions will try to push 
up industrial pensions to $200 a month, with added employer-paid hospitalization, 
health insurance and vacation allowances. An effort will be made to raise the 
retirement age to 68 years, unless earlier sought voluntarily by the employee. 
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when you paint with 


Barreled Sunlight 


This isn’t double talk. It’s straight, plain paint- 
ing fact. Barreled Sunlight may cost more per 
gallon ... But when you use this famous paint 
...0On big jobs or small... you pay a lower 
painting bill and you get a better-looking, longer- 
lasting job as well. 


How come? Easy! Barreled Sunlight is built to 
take more thinner. You actually buy less paint 


for the job. But of far greater importance, inas- 
much as labor represents 80°% of the total cost of 
a paint job, Barreled Sunlight goes on .. . easier 
and faster. A painter can cover more yardage per 
hour, which is the real key to economical painting. 


See us at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
BOOTH 221-B 


Greenville, S. C. Oct. 6-11, 1952 
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Simple as A. B. See. 


Put Barreled Sunlight to the ‘‘en-the-wall” test. Compare - 


a gallon of Barreled Sunlight with a gallon of any other 
paint ...each thinned according to directions. See which 
gives you more paint ready for the brush. See which covers 
more and looks better. See which goes on faster and with 
less effort. 

This simple test is the surest way to see why Barreled 
Sunlight has been used so long in so many leading -indus- 
trial, institutional and commercial buildings. Yes, and 
why it should be used by you. Write, and your nearest 
Barreled Sunlight representative will tell you more. 


Barreled Sunlight 


1T ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints... for all types of buildings . . . have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 
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has designed ALL these features © 
©) into this New Multiple-Shuttle | 
Narrow-Fabric Loom 


“IGHT_meE 


HEAD MOTION OR DOBBY... 


— 


NEW END- CAM “HARNESS MOTION 
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isible trademark stonds bock of the soteereye 
an World’s Finest Woven Fo 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE, N.C. + ALLENTOWN, PA. + CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, 8.1. + CROMPTON & KNOWLES OF CANADA, LTD... MONTREAL QUE. 
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Read how you can 


MINIMIZE 


by wet-processing with 


Nacconol 


AMERICA'S LEADING SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


es 


| 


Stream pollution a problem? Nacconol may be the 
answer .. . if your difficulties are caused by organic 
wet-processing residues in your mill effluent. Briefly, 
here are the essential facts. 


Streams cannot support marine life when contaminated 
by mill wastes that consume large amounts of oxygen. 
Conservation authorities rate contaminants in terms of 
. their Biochemical Oxygen Demand, i.e. the amount of 
oxygen required to oxidize the organic residue they 
contain. By this measurement, good soaps may have 
a B.O.D. as high as 1,500,000 parts per million. 
Nacconol has a B.0.D. of 0. SEND FOR BULLETIN #321 


We have helped mill men to overcome complaints of NACCONOL for Alleviation of Stream Pollution 


stream pollution due to wet-processing wastes. We This non-technical bulletin discusses stream pollu- 

tion from wet-processing operations, cites mill 
may be able to help you. experience and gives interesting comparisons of 
results achieved by changing detergent materials. 
Your copy will be sent on request without cost or 
obligation. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-2240 


Boston 14, Mos... 150 Couseway St, CApitel 7-0490 Richmond 19, Vo., 8 North Fifth Richmond 2.1930 
Providence 3, 8.1., 15 Westminster Si. DExter 1-3008 Columbus, Ge , Columbus Interstete bos 3-1029 
Philadelphia 6, Po. 200-204 Front Si. LOmbord 3-638? Greensboro, N.C, Jefferson Standord Bid 
Sen Frencisco 5, Col., 517 Howard SUtter 11-7507 Chettancege 2, Tenn., Jomes Building 

Portland 9, Ore., 730 West Burnside Si. Beocon 1853 Atlonto 2, Ge., 254 E. Poces Ferry Ra 
Chicege 54, The Merchendise Mart SUperior 7-3387 New Orleans 18, 714 Carondelet Bidg 
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Ideal 
Drawing 
57% 


One representative Southern mill cut its labor costs 57% when they 
| installed Ideal High Speed Drawing Rolls. The same mill reduced 
; sliver variation from 33% to 15% and roving variation from 42% 


to 36%. Floor space required for drawing frames was reduced 


from 12,500 sa. ft. to 5,800 sq. ft. 


These impressive figures are matched by reports from other mills . . . 
and exceeded in many cases. Increased production, improved quality, 


reduced operating and maintenance labor costs, and lower power 


* consumption are universal. The benefits you get from Ideal Drawing 3 
Rolls are so great that it will pay you handsomely to get the full story " 
on Ideal High Speed Drawing Rolls before you replace a single set of P 
wornout rolls on your -drawing frames. Write or call for the facts. 5 


Visit our Booth at the 
Southern Textile Exposition 


Industries, Inc. 7 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
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Over 55,000 square feet in our new and 
larger Atlanta warehouse permits the 
stocking of complete inventories. Highly 
organized, well staffed and efficiently 
operated, we are prepared to meet all 
stock requirements and all packaging 
problems of users of paper and paper 
products. 


Consistent with our policy to lead—to 
anticipate our customers’ needs so that 
we may help them grow in this fast grow- 
ing area—the Henley Paper Co. (formerly 
Somerville-Seybold) presents these un- 
equaled facilities. 


ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE . . . 
GROWING TO MEET DEMAND 
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As Others See Us 


The May issue of Ladies’ Home Journal carried an un- 
usual story. It was unusual in that it was a rare example 
of a national consumer magazine publishing a story con- 
cerning a Southern cotton mill and putting the mill in 
a very favorable light. 

The story was not devoted exclusively to the mill, but 
was principally about David Stallings, an employee of the 
Henderson (N. C.) Cotton Mills, and his family. The 
article, entitled “A Right Happy Place,” described his 
home and his employment in the mill. We congratulate 
the Ladies’ Home Journal upon its originality in publishing 
a favorable story about Southern textiles. 

Writers who have been sent to describe cotton mills in 
the South usually hunt for unfavorable conditions and in 
most cases express ideas they held before visiting the South. 
In fact, most of them could have written their stories 
without, ever leaving their offices. 

No section of the country and no industry has ever been 
as falsely accused as the South and its textile mills. We 
do not contend that conditions in the textile industry have 
always been uniformly good, but in nearly every case 
writers have hunted for the bad spots and portrayed them 
as standard. 

It is also true that in most cases the writers could have 
gone ten blocks from their metropolitan offices and found 
some tenement sections in which conditions were far worse 
than those they ferreted out in the textile communities 
of the South. 

By way of contrast with the recent Journal article, we 
would like to call attention to another kind of piece which 
appeared in an obviously union-nurtured, ultra-liberal peri- 
odical published at 220 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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Its editor is a character by name of Max Ascoli who, as 
we understand it, is the prince consort to a lady of means, 
who in turn is willing to subsidize her husband's efforts in 
the publishing world. At any rate, Editor Ascoli has pre- 
sented his claimed 25,000 subscribers with an article which 
is so patently biased on the labor union side that anyone 
familiar with the Southern textile industry could shoot as 
many holes in it as there are caverns in Virginia. It isnt 
worth reading, and isn’t worth any further comment than 
to guess that the writer left the office on 42nd Street, got 
on the subway, went to 99 University Place in New York 
to get his information. This latter address is the head- 
quarters of the C.I.O. Textile Workers Union of America. 


He Beat Truman, €.1.0. And A. F.L. 


Gov. Sid McMath, of Arkansas, who has been one of 
the most active of the lickers of Truman’s boots, ran for 
re-nomination this month. In July Truman made a trip 
to Arkansas and urged that McMath be re-nominated and 
McMath also received the endorsement of the C.I.O. and 
the A.F.L. 

We have not seen the first tally but unofficial reports 
from 2,040 of the state’s 2,286 boxes gave Cherry 190,542 
to 110,675 for McMath. Governor McMath, with the back- 
ing of Harry Truman, the C.I.O. and the A.F.L., lost by 
more than 80,000 votes when he sought to ride on the 
coattails of Harry Truman and to be paid for favoritism 
to labor union leaders. 


Crops And Politics 


We had occasion Aug. 8 to watch the ticker tape when 
the first cotton crop forecast of the year was released by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The official estimate was 14,735,000 
bales. 

Somehow, we cant quite believe this figure, although 
we are not by any means agricultural experts. Prior to re- 
lease of the official U.S.D.A. estimate, six private forecasts 
were announced. The lowest was 14,812,000 bales, the 
highest 16,504,000. After the government figure came out, 
widespread disbelief in its accuracy was expressed by the 
cotton trade. 

Admittedly, the Crop Reporting Board was conservative 
this year because of missing the mark so badly this time 
last year; further, the government figure was based on con- 
ditions as of July 31, before there had been any relief from 
the drought. 

We wonder, however, just how much effect the drought 
had on the cotton crop. We have seen corn down in the 
fields, but the cotton we have observed looks all right. 
Reports from the Delta, Texas and California indicate that 
crops in those areas are in good shape. 

We have reservations, too, about the drought. As best 
we can remember nothing was said by Federal Government 
ofhcials about the drought until the week of July 28. If 
the drought is so serious, why wasn't some alarm expressed 
about it before that date? 

If you can believe the Department of Agriculture when 
it states that New England is hardest hit by the drought, 
why were only two of the New England states declared 
“disaster areas’’ and nearly all of the Southern states listed 
as ‘‘disaster areas.’ Why did the Agriculture Department 
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YOUR BEST BUY 
IN BOBBINS IS 


To give these bobbins their fine qual- 
ity only the best of Vermont Hard 
Woods are used. Thorough seasoning 
is augmented by conditioning with 
modern equipment. Expert craftsmen 
bore, ream and turn Bowen-Hunter 
Bobbins to the most exacting stand- 
ards of accuracy. 


Our Complete Line Includes: 


CARD ROOM - AUTOMATIC LOOM 
FILLING, WARP AND TWISTER 
BOBBINS 


New-Era Bobbins for Gwaltney Spinning Frames 


Exclusive Bowen-Hunter Southern Representatives for 28 Years 
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TODA as in past years... 
Bis, 
“True to the Gauge” Gi 
q The McLeod Companies 
QODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. - Greenshoro, N. 
1 GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. - Greenville, S. C. 
a 1919 - 33 Years of Service and Experience - 1952 
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state on Aug. 11 that production of all crops this year will 
be the third largest in the nation’s history ? 

You really do not know who to believe, and we wonder 
if there is any ground for suspicion that the Agriculture 
Department is playing politics. Low-interest loans to 
drought-hit farmers in New England will not help the 
Democratic Party much in November, since New England 


iS expected to travel its usual Republican route. But spread- 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 
— 1952 — 


Sept. 10-11—Pall meeting. the FIBER SOCIETY, Princeton, N. J 

Sept. 10-12—-SOUTHEASTERN PERSONNEL CONFERENCE, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N. C 

Sept. 13—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Chariotte (N. C.) Hotel 

Sept. 13—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
(7A 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON PERSONNEL, Hote! Astor, New 
York Clits 


Oct. 1—TEXTILE GUALITY CONTROL ASSOCIATION, Raleigh, N.C 
Oct. 6-11—SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, Greenville. 
5. 


16-17—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, The Carolina. Pinehurst, N. C 

Oct. 16-17—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON OFFICE MANAGEMENT. Hotel New 
Yorker. New York City 

Oct. 20-24—NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION, Conrad 
Hilton, Congress, Morrison and Sheraton Hotels, Chicago. Lil 

Nov 6-8—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND 
COLORISTS TEXTILE DYEING AND FINISHING EXHIBIT, AND 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass 

Nov. 13-14—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON INSURANCE. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
Li} 

Nov. 15-21—Annua! meetings (48 part of a six-day cruise to Bermuda from 
Norfolk. Va.)}. CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION and SOUTHERN COMBED 
YARN SPINNERS ASSOCIATION. 

Nov 7-18—Annua!l meeting. TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE. Hote! 
Commodore, New York City 

Nov. 19-21—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON FINANCE, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City 

Nov. 25—A.5.T.M. COMMITTEE E-11 ON QUALITY CONTROL OF MA- 
TERIALS,. Philadeiphia, Pa 

Dec. 1-6—NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF POWER AND MECHANICAL EN- 
GINEERING,. Grand Centra! Palace, New York City 

Dec. 3-5—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON MANUFACTURING. Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dec. 6—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


— 1953 — 


Jan. 19-22—-PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW, Cleveland (Ohio) Auditorium 
Feb. 9-11—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON MARKETING. Hotel Statier, New 


York City 
Feb. 16-18—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON PERSONNEL, Palmer House, Chi- 
CagO 


Feb. 18-20—COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Sa- 
vannanh, (a 


March %-6—A.8.T.M. SPRING MEETING AND COMMITTEE WEEK, De- 
troit., Mich 

March 26-28—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTU R- 
ERS INSTITUTE, Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla 

April 8-10—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON MANUFACTURING, Hotel Statler, 
New York City 

April 26-2°>—A.M.A. PACKAGING CONFERENCE AND EXPOSITION, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. Ii! 

May 14-16—Annua! outing. CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N. C 

May 18-20—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON INSURANCE, Hotel Statier, New 
York City 

June 17-18—AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE ON 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT. Hote! Statler. New York City 


June 18-20—Annua!l convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C 


June 29-July 3—Annua!l meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 


July 26-31—INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF FABRICS, FIBERS, FIN- 
ISHES AND YARNS, Walidor!-Astoria Hotel, New York City 


Sept. 17-19—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill 


— 1954 — 
April 26-May 1—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, “Alian- 
tic City (N. J.) Auditorium 


June 10-12—Annua!l convention, S.T.A., Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtie Beach, 


Annual convention, A.A.T.C.C., Atlanta, Ga. (Dates not yet selected.) 
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ing a lot of cheap money around the South prior to election 
might alleviate the threat of some Southern states ending 
up in the Republican camp. 


People Fear Debt 


There can be no denial of the fact that when the Demo- 
crats nominated Stevenson and Sparkman, they made the 
way hard for Eisenhower and Nixon. 

With Stevenson's ancestors having been residents of 
North Carolina and still having many family connections 
there, there is little reason to be confident that any of the 
Southern states will go Republican. 

Had the Democratic convention kicked out the Virginia, 
South Carolina and Louisiana delegatrons, Eisenhower and 
Nixon would have carried every Southern state, but- the 
Fair Dealers realized that after 631 votes or more than 
enough to'throw out Virginia had been cast and there was 
a great rush to change votes and Virginia was seated. 

The campaign of the Democrats will be based on “‘see 
what you have gained since 1932.” 

The campaign of the Republicans should be based on 
see what it has cost you.” 

During the recent Democratic Convention at Chicago, 
we heard, on television, speaker after speaker prate about 
what the Democratic Party had done for the people since 
it came into office in 1932. 

We failed to hear a single speaker mention what it had 
cost the people to obtain what they have obtained. 

At the bottom of the opposite page we give some figures 
which should be used as the basis of the campaign of the 
Republican Party. 

When the Democrats came into power in 1932 the United 
States owed $19.5 billion, including the cost of World 
War I. Now this country owes $263 billion and if the 
Democrats remain in power, that astronomical figure will 
go much higher. The average citizen has to constantly deal 
with his own personal indebtedness and knows what it 
means to be in debt. 

We believe that if the figures at the top of the next 
page are put before him often enough, he will realize what 
the Democratic Party has done to him and his children, 
grandchildren and great grandchildren. 

The average citizen would like to have a television set, 
radio, new automobile, deep freeze, washing machine and 
many other things but knows that if he acquires them, he 
must assume a large debt and he fears debt. 

We believe that his personal fear of debt will make 
him realize that when the Democrats gave him all these 
things about which they prate, they placed upon him and 
all other citizens an astronomical indebtedness, which must 
sooner or later be paid by increased taxes upon him or 
his decendents. 

We believe that the figures given on the next page should 
be run as a three-column, two-inch advertisement in all local 
newspapers at least once a week, and if possible every day 
until election day. There are many citizens who could afford, 
as a service to their country, to pay for such an adver- 
tisement. 

In the average weekly newspaper a three-column, two-inch 
advertisement would cost $2.50 per issue or a total of 
about $25 for every week until election day. 

If the people ever realize how much debt has been placed 
upon them by the Democrats, they will cease to consider 
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(Includes cost of World War 1) 


$263 Billion 


Indebtedness 


only the advantages they have received. The $19.5 billion 
which was owed in 1932 included the cost of World War | 
and it will take more that the cost of World War II to 
convince the people that the increase to $265 billion 1s 
justified and that much of it was not due to wastefulness 


and corruption. 


More About Solicitation By Telephone 


In our June issue we called attention to the constantly 
growing racket of mills being solicited for ads by long dis- 
tance telephone. We called attention to the fact that by 
using the telephone the solicitors were able to claim afhl- 
iaton with organizations and causes with which they had 
no connections and could claim a large circulation whereas, 
if they made the calls in person, they ran the risk of being 
asked to give proof of both. 

In our July issue we told the story of a small knitting 
mill which, when called by long distance from New York, 


had refused to authorize an adjustment but, when the solic- 
itor asserted that the mill had given authorization, paid 
the bill rather than risk a suit. 

The conversation relative to the advertising, having been 
over long distance telephone, the mill had no way to 
prove that it had refused authorization. 

Last month we received a letter from one on North 
Carolina's largest manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
from which we quote the following: 

This morning, I had a call from a safety organization asking for 
I had been called a number of 
times by this group; and, on occasions, we have given them small 
ads, 
so-called safety newspaper; and found that it was so poorly printed 
that it was almost impossible to read, and about the only thing of 


advertising in their next issue. 


I took the opportunity recently, however, to look over their 


any consequence in the paper was the advertising section. I decided 
then and there that we would not continue our advertising program 
with them. The telephone call gave me the opportunity of telling 
the gentleman that we would not be in a position to place advertis- 
ing with them; and I also brought to his attention the points that | 


JACK KROLL AND TWO OF HIS C.1.0. BUDDIES—Those who followed the recent Democratic Party 
convention at Chieago will recognize the name of Jack Kroll as one of the C.1.0. leaders who dominated 
the proceedings. He was the leader of the C.1.0. group which told Vice-President Alben Barkley that they 
would not permit him to be nominated for the Presidency. 
Thomas Richardson (left), who is a leader of the C.1.0. Public Workers Union, and John Thornton 
(right). who has been chairman of the C.1.0. cost of living committee. 


Shown in this picture with Jack Kroll are 
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Chey Measure Up! 


CARTER TRAVELERS 


By every yardstick these “jewels of perfec- 
tion” measure up to the highest quality 
standards. The absolute uniformity of weight, 
temper and shape of CARTER TRAVELERS is 
scientifically controlled by a modern metal- 
lurgical laboratory. 

That means smooth running work, long trou- 
ble-free performance and less wear on ex- 
pensive rings. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY — 


DIVISION OF 


CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

KR. A. HAYNES, Special Representative, 114 W. Fifth Ave., Gastonia, N. C, 
W. L. RANKIN iad 501 8. Chester St., Gastonia, N. C. 
P. L. PIERCY 128 Hedson St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
J. R. RICHIE 3014 Lewis Farm Road, Raleigh, N. C. 
J. W. BROWN PrP. O. Box No. 560, LaGrange, Ga. 
J. K. DAVIS Pr. O. Box No. 129, Auburn, Ala. 
Cc. E. HERRICK 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I. 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO. 47 Colborne St., Toronto |, Canada 
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have mentioned above, so that he could consider it either construc- 
tive criticism or whatever he liked 

Later on in the morning, I picked up the July issue of your 
journal, which I had not heretofore had an opportunity to read, 
and found your editorial entitled, “Soliciting Ads By Telephone.” 
It was rather a coincidence that what you brought out in this article 
was almost the same as that expressed by me to the solicitor in our 
telephone conversation. I, too, feel that so-called publications of 
this character should submit to the prospective advertiser all the 
information that you and your good magazine, and others of similar 
standing, have to do. 

Any journal or newspaper, which has any standing what- 
ever, will be pleased to furnish a written statement of the 
number of copies to be printed and also furnish satisfactory 
proof of its afhliation with the organization which it pro- 
fesses to serve. 

Soliciting advertising by telephone is usually for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the demands for proof of statements. 


Congratulations To Russell Mfg. Co. 


We congratulate the Russell Mfg. Co., of Alexander 
City, Ala., not only upon the celebration of its 50th anni- 
versary, but also upon the very high plane upon which the 
business has been conducted during the 50 years and also 
upon the accomplishments of the Russell family even prior 
to that time. 

In 1902 Benjamin Russell borrowed enough money for 
the purchase of eight knitting machines for the manufac- 
ture of knit underwear. Later he built a small mill to manu- 
facture yarns . 

Today the Russell Mfg. Co. has 65,000 spindles, 1,250 
looms and the original eight knitting machines has increased 
to 300. The Russell Mfg. Co. has always been a family 
affair and when Benjamin Russell died in 1941 the business 
was carried on, on the same high plane, by his sons. 

The story of the Russell Mfg. Co. has been recorded in 
a beautiful and carefully prefaced booklet which tells a 


remarkable story of accomplishment. 


Could be, we think, that the most agonizing experience 
is to have to stay through a speech that lasts an hour when 
the speaker never does get around to saying what he's 
talking about.—Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 


New styles of bait are invented every season and the 
fishermen are always ready to bite——Fort Myers (Fla.) 
News Press. 


The young husband beri | his boss home for dinner, 
only to have his wife greet the guest enthusiastically, “Oh, 
it's sO mice to meet you, Mr. Legree. My husband speaks 
of you so often.”—Lamar (Mo.) Democrat. 


There is one advantage in reading the novel before seeing 
the film versien; it makes it more difficult to guess the plot 
of the picture-—Grand Prairie ( Ark.) Herald. 


Looking over the many new devices of war, a thought 
is that the hope of the world lies in a new generation that 
flunks high-school physics en masse.—The State, Columbia, 
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More than 1,000,000 Marquette Roller Bearing 
Spindles have been furnished as original equip- 
ment on U.S. Acme Twisters, manufactured by 
U.S. Textile Machine Co. They are operating 
efficiently at high speeds with heavy packages, 
requiring a minimum of power and maintenance. 


On any frame, new or old, Marquette Roller 
Bearing Spindles will help you produce more yarn 
at lower cost. There is a Marquette Spindle for 
spinning or twisting every kind of yarn—cotton, 
synthetics, wool and worsted—and for all sizes 
of packages up to 12 lb. gross load. 


We'll be glad to arrange for a test installation 
to prove their advantages in yowr mill. Contact 
our home office or one of our representatives. 
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ROLLER BEARING 


Full-Floating Footstep Bearing 
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SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


Rapmeeeeatts: C. H. WHITE, 2300 ROSWELL AVE., CHARLOTTE, N. C.; WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, seers 7. 


Of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS © FUEL OIL PUMPS © PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSSES ¢ FUEL OIL INJECTORS 
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out your 
ROLL SHOP 


EQUIPMENT 


get the most 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE hove 
taught Armstrong men the an- 
swers to many textile problems. 
Covld you use some help on a 
roll covering problem? Call your 
Armstrong man—aoanytime 


he can help 


Can you put too high a value on a roll shop that 
does a consistent, top-notch job? Probably not. 
For example, a batch of roll covers buffed slightly 
out of parallel can play hob with your produc- 
tion, as you well know. | 

That’s why you'll find your Armstrong man out 
in your roll shop on practically every visit he 
makes. He’s there to head off trouble—if he can 
—before it starts, to give your roll coverers a hand 
if they happen to need it. 

Of course, he can’t take your buffing machine 
apart and reassemble it blindfolded. But he does 
know most of the quick tricks on its proper use 
and adjustment. 

Another thing your Armstrong man can do, is 
help you set up a practical rebuffing schedule, one 
that’s geared to your particular operation. His 
purpose here, of course, is to insure consistent top 
performance of your Armstrong roll coverings and 
at the same time to help you avoid excessive buff- 
ing that cuts cover life. 
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COTS 


- 


your roll coverer head 


Naturally, you needn’t limit your Armstrong 
representative to roll shop problems. He’s equally 
ready to go over any other roll covering problems, 
for instance, when you plan a change in your 


*” equipment or type of work. And if you should run 


<* 


into roll covering trouble, a telephone call usually 
will bring him to your mill within 24 hours. 

Giving you the right roll covering for the work 
you're running will be no particular problem. 
There’s an Armstrong’s Accotex Cot for every 
kind of service. They’re available in either plain 
synthetic rubber or in combinations of cork and 
rubber, each in various amounts of cushion and 
all with the added “electrolyte” that means maxi- 
mum lap resistance. 

Many mill men call an Armstrong man when-r 
ever they think of roll coverings. If you’re one 
who doesn’t, perhaps you should start today. 
Write or call Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Dept., 8208 Arch Street, A 
Lancaster, Penna. Available for export. 


THIS COT LAPS: Mois- 
ture layers on fiber and 
cot contain electric 
charges that attract fiber 
to cot. When pressed to- 
gether, the two moisture 
layers have the effect of 
adhering fibers to cot, 
causing them to lap up. 


THIS COT RESISTS 
PING: Certain electro- 
lytes put in patented Ac- 
cotex™ Covers neutralize 
electric charges in mois- 
ture layer on cot. This 
cancels out the basic at- 
traction of fiber to cot, 


A FULL LINE of long-lasting, lap-resistant Armstrong's Cots are 
available. Whether you spin cotton, wool, synthetics, or blends, 
your Armstrong man has an Accotex Cover that's right for the job, 
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Yieeinanne pe “9 forge package on the Model F3 including (1) it requires no plant modifications to 
spun on the “F3” and conventional size 


bobbin. The 11” package contains 7.50’s replace old frames. (2) it is a conventional type frame; your employees 
and the net weight of yarn exceeds 16 oz. 


Wie Ti NM keeps pace with the demand for 
LARGE PACKAGE SPINNING 


Model F3 Spinning installation 
at Spartan Mills, Beaumont 
Division, Spartanburg, 


Whitin’s new “F3” Spinning Frame successfully 


meets all the demands of the Industry for large package spinning on 
coarse counts. These frames are designed for 11” traverse with filling 
wind, the package containing 16 oz. or more net weight of yarn, depend- 
ing on the count. 

An ever-increasing number of mills have discovered that substantial 
economies can be effected by the use of large package spinning, particularly 
in running coarse numbers. Savings are definitely assured because large 
packages increase the length of the doffing cycle, reduce package handling 
in winding, — result in lower labor and winding costs. 


Cost-conscious mills are finding a number of other interesting features 


are already acquainted with its operation and understand its maintenance. 
Last, but not least, (3) it is comparable in initial cost to 
standard spinning frames. 


VELA 8, MASSA C TTS 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. ¢ ATLANTA, GA. « SPARTANBURG, S.C. ¢ DEXTER, ME, 


MACHINE WORKS 
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AUGUST, 1952 NO. 8 


By H. K. HALLETT 


HE textile industry would be a large industry, a huge 

industry, anywhere and by any standards. But when 
you get it concentrated in one area and in an area which, 
like the South, is largely rural, it becomes enormously 
important for the welfare and development of that region. 
In the four states of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama the textile payroll in a full year is about a 
billion and a half dollars. The industry pays each year 
two billion dollars for raw cotton, 800 million dollars 
for chemicals of various sorts, 200 million dollars for trans- 
portation, and 105 million dollars for coal, gas and electric 
power. This industry is truly enormous; it has been called 
the cornerstone of Southern economy. As textiles go, so 
goes the South. 

When I came South in 1914 just after graduating from 
Dartmouth, 54 per cent of the textile industry was still 
in New England. Now you might suppose that this move- 
ment South would have been accompanied by a mammoth 
program of cotton-mill building here, but the surprising 
thing is that the South today has no more spindles than 
it had a quarter of a century ago. It had about 17 million 
then, and it has about 17 million now. The all-time peak 
of active Southern spindles was reached in 1930 when 
18,586,000 spindles were active at some time during the 
year. Thereafter, the number steadily declined to the present 
level, and in one or two years fell below it. During the 
decade of the 1930s, through World War II and up until 
1950, construction of new spinning and weaving cotton 
mills was virtually non-existent. 

The limited construction from 1946 to 1949 was con- 
fined mostly to finishing plants and hosiery mills. Resump- 
tion of construction of spinning and weaving mills in the 
South was not important until 1950 and even then was 
largely for the expanding operations in synthetics. 

How, then, do we explain the tremendous growth, and 
the shift from New England, if there was no increase in 
the number of spindles? To a great extent it represents a 
revolutionary program of modernization of plant and equip- 
ment. Since World War II the industry has installed new 
equipment as rapidly as it could be delivered. The flow of 
new spindles by 1949 and 1950 had reached an annual 
figure of about 800,000 and were installed primarily as 
replacements rather than net additions. New looms and 
other complementary machinery were likewise installed at 
the maximum practical rates. Obviously, this rate was too 
slow to re-equip the industry within a few years. Conse- 
quently, old machinery was largely rebuilt and equipped 
with all the modern improvements and gadgets which could 
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be attached locally. New machinery layouts, plant adjust- 
ments, and air changing, all are a part of the picture. Into 
this gigantic program, financed from mill earnings, went 
an expenditure which exceeded the total estimated invest- 
ment of the industry in 1939. A leading New York in- 
vestment house recently estimated that this modernization 
program for the industry as a whole involved commitments 
of about three billion dollars. 

But new and improved equipment is only one growth 
factor. Equally important are the methods of using it. The 
radical improvements in techniques of operation extend all 
the way from the selection and blending of raw fibers to 
the final operations of finishing. Every stage of this long 
journey has been subjected to the researches of the engineer 
and the scientist. Their findings have meant not only greater 
efhiciency in production but improved quality and greater 
variety of products. As an aid to this program, the industry 
is reaping the fruits of its large investment in textile 
education. It has been, and still is rapidly adding to its 
staff of scientific specialists and college-trained technicians. 
Also each year sees an increasing number of higher execu- 
tives who have come up through the mill and who have 
backgrounds of thorough textile training. 

These two growth factors which I have mentioned 
modernization of equipment and scientific method—are 
basic in our progress. They are tangible and measurable, 
and leave no room for argument as to why we have moved 
ahead. They have changed entirely the concept of industry 
capacity. It has been an age-old habit to regard the cotton 
textile industry as an over-capacity industry. The idea was 
corrected from about 1925 to the late '30s. The cotton con- 
sumption of that period which averaged about 61/4 million 
bales a year was not great enough to provide continuous 
operation on a profitable scale for the great number of 
spindles and mills then existing. At that time the over- 
capacity was clearly a physical excess. , 

Such is not now the case. With active cotton spindles 
less than 21 million we are called upon to process anywhere 
from nine to 1014 million bales. Even in this year of de- 
pression we shall consume about 9.3 million. To do this 
requires an average spindle operation of about 96 hours 
per week, or 120 per cent of 80-hour capacity. Stated differ- 
ently, to maintain production at the level of the past few 
months, the industry must operate two full shifts of 40 
hours each, plus 16 hours, or 40 per cent of a third shift. 

With the return of normal conditions the requirements 
will be higher. In the peacetime period 1946-1949 annual 
domestic requirements averaged nine million bales, Taking 
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into account the great increase in population and public 
purchasing power, a new normal or average consumption 
level of 9.5 million bales does not look unreasonable for 
the next few years. Around such an average the rate would, 
of course, fluctuate between good times and bad. We do 
not need to regard present operations as the low point to 
reach the obvious conclusion that we have an industry in 
which the swings from top to bottom fall wholly within 
the area of the third shift, leaving a substantial percentage 
of it untouched. Looms typically run closer to three-shift 
operations than do spindles. Since September, 1947, the 
ratio of active third shift looms to first shift looms has 
never been less than 50 per cent in any month, and usually 
has run much higher. 

Consequently. the industry’s normal area of flexibility 
within which it must meet changing conditions of demand 
is scarcely more than a narrow band consisting of the top 
half of the third shift operation. Expressed percentually, 
the area lies between 80 and 100 per cent of full three 
shift operations. 

To meet what it considered the emergency demands of 
the first quarter of 1951, the industry had to break through 
the boundaries of three full 40-hour shifts and add eight 
hours to Saturday work. Such a high average could be 
reached only because of those mills which were able to 
go to three 45 or 48-hour shifts. These offset the many 
others who could operate only a fractional third shift be- 
cause of unbalanced equipment or a limited labor supply. 

| have related to you these facts regrading the industry's 
production capacity in order to make clear its real nature. 
The idea of excess capacity in terms of too much equipment 
and too many mills is pure nonsense. Capacity to produce 
must of necessity be greater than the average demand if 
the requirements of boom periods and emergencies are to 
be met. In the cotton textile industry these demand adjust- 
ments are made not by recurrent periods of idleness and 
activity, as would happen in the case of a physical excess 
of machinery, but by varying the degree of labor applica- 
tion within the operations of the third shift. This area of 
adjustment as I have pointed out is no wider than it ought 
to be. 

It should not be narrowed if the industry is to retain 
the production flexibility it should have in the national 
interest. It should not be widened, if the industry is to 
protect the heavy investment it has made and the interests 
of its employees and its stockholders. However, all phases 
of the third shift problem are not quite as simple as they 
sound. If we cut out the third shift entirely in times of 
slow demand then you lose workers and it's a long-time proc- 
ess to build up your work force again. Also, in less de- 
pressed times management must think of fair and equal 
treatment of the workers on all three shifts. The solution 
of the third shift adjustment is one for each individual 
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company to handle, because demand is different in different 
product lines. 

Living in this industry, we are interested not only in 
the present but also in the future. Is this growth to con- 
tinue in the textile industry—-or, as a matter of fact, in any 
other industry? It certainly will not if we do not stop 
the trend of the individual's and the state's dependence on 
the Federal Government. As H. G. Wells said. ‘The situa- 
tion in America is a race between understanding and catas- 
trophe.” Do we understand this trend and what the dangers 
are ahead for the Free Enterprise System ? 

In a basic economic sense, the major difference between 
America and abroad is the production output per worker 
—the ability of the American workman to turn out more 
goods or services in an hour's time. Elsewhere, the work- 
men may labor as hard or harder, but he adds less to the 
real wealth of the country, so there is less for him and his 
family to share. In America, his efforts are so productive 
that the necessary items of food, clothing, and shelter, as 
well as the many luxury items, are within reach of all. 

Anything which discourages private investment will curb 
production, and is, therefore, ruinous. This is true for 
two reasons: (1) because production is still the best answer 
to high prices and (2) because production also means a 
better standard of living. That, of course, is why rabbits 
are cheaper than mink. 

Our high productivity has enabled us to extend gifts of 
millions both at home and abroad. From our vast abun- 
dance, we are able to share our national wealth on a broad 
scale never equalled in history by any country. In order 
to share our wealth we must have the incentive to produce. 
This is being taken away from us by confiscatory taxes. 
The Red Cross has sense. With blood donors they take only 
a pint at a time and the patient recovers. Such is not the 
case with the government and its tax policies. 


Today America faces a danger that is bound to arise from 
waste in government expenditures and lavish donation of 
the national wealth. Foreign nations are beginning to re- 
gard their customary share as something of a right. Here 
at home the recipients, who run into the millions, are being 
led closer and closer to the doctrine that government should 
provide individual security. The political temptations are 
great and today constitute a powerful force pressing toward 
the welfare state. Our adoption of noble causes may lead 
us unwittingly to a loss of individual incentive and self- 
reliance. From that point to socialism would be only a step. 

Let's fight the trends toward the welfare state. The tex- 
tile industry has developed and progressed by the methods 
of free enterprise. Hard work, the lash of. intense com- 
petition, and a courage which would not be defeated have 
been the price. Neither management nor the great body 
of workers has submitted to regimentation or to the forces 
of petty tyranny which are always assailing us from the 
outside. 

To the industry alone does not belong the credit for 
accomplishment. It has thrived because of the friendly civic 
atmosphere of the South. Every community which it has 
entered has a passion to build and grow, even as the indus- 
try has. Hence, the industry and the community are joined 
in a common purpose. Each gives fully to its realization. It 
is a union which is unconquerable, and will bring us a 
most prosperous future, provided the government doesn’t 
continue to take away the incentive to develop and to 
produce. 
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) on nylon or wool 


Du Pont Anthraquinone 
Milling Blue BL 


The roval blue shades come from a bright 


acid blue dye that possesses outstanding 


fastness properties. On nylon, it exhibits a 
high degree of light fastness and wet 
fastness, particularly in pastel and medium 
shades. On wool, it gives fastness results 
comparable to nylon in most cases. This 
dye is valuable for union dyeing and 


as a wool shading element. 


Du Pont Anthraquinone Milling Blue BL 

is especially recommended for rawstock, top 
and yarn dyeing. For information on it— 
or for help on any coloring problem—consult 
our technical staff. E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Ine.), Dyes and- Chemicals 


Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Perfect carriers for all types of fringe, 
tapes, braid—narrow or wide fabrics; 
threads, yarns, cord and rope. What- 
ever your particular requirement, 
SONOCO has a spool to give you an 
efficient, low cost package. All stand- 
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Part 33 — Building the Spinning Bobbin 


HE spinning bobbin is the package holding the spun 
5 gee which is the result of all of the care, expense 
and effort exercised throughout the preparatory operations 
and in drafting and spinning at the spinning frame. In 
other words, after yarn has reached the spinning bobbin 
its quality, strength and appearance have been definitely 
determined and cannot be improved. Sizing the yarn at 
the slasher, gassing, bleaching and mercerizing may be 
considered as having some beneficial effect upon one or 
more of these yarn characteristics, but fundamentally the 
yarn as it leaves the spinning frame is in its final form. 
While yarn may not be materially improved upon in later 
processes, it may very easily be damaged and quality or 
strength reduced. Therefore, assuming that the yarn is of 
good quality, the problem is to wind it upon the bobbin 
in the manner which will be most satisfactory for the par- 
ticular mill conditions. 

Basically, there are two types of winds employed on 
the spinning frame—the warp wind and the filling wind. 
However, there are other winds which have been developed 
to suit specific conditions. The situation may be further 
complicated because, when the finer points of correctly 
building a bobbin are studied, it becomes apparent that 
slight changes in the method of building a bobbin may 
well have significant effects upon the efficiency of the mill. 
There ‘are mills which, after having studies made by either 
their own technicians or those of a machinery manufacturer, 
have had builder cams machined to build bobbins exactly 
suited to their requirements. While this may seem to be 
but a minute detail, in a large operation the resultant 
slight gain in efficiency in the winding operations will 
more than offset the time and expense involved initially. 

The major problem is not so much that of winding the 
yarn upon the bobbin as in placing it on the bobbin so 
that it will umwind correctly at the next operation. In 
common with the demands imposed upon all other stages 
of yarn manufacturing, the mills have done everything in 
their power to spur machinery manufacturers into the de- 
velopment of high-speed winding equipment. The main 
obstacle in this type of machinery improvement has been 
the inability to produce bobbins that will unwind at the 
extreme high speeds desired. Naturally, there have been 
substantial improvements in winding speeds but, as each 
new level is reached, the search is instigated for means of 
obtaining new peaks. The mechanics of the winders them- 
selves do not present any problems as the equipment may 
be easily speeded up. However, the yarn cannot be un- 
wound from the bobbin at excessive speeds without tangling 
or breaking. Another aspect of this design of bobbin build 
is that the wind has to be arranged to prevent the yarn 
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from sloughing off over the nose of the bobbin. When 
the bobbin is shaped to gain the maximum in winding 
speed it will have a sharp taper, which is the most con- 
ducive shape in allowing the yarn to slough off. A moments 
consideration will show that here again, as in many other 
technical details of spinning, there is no real solution to 
a given problem, no best way to do a job, but that the 
final result must necessarily be a compromise between two 
opposing forces. For a bobbin to unwind at high speed 
it must be arranged with coils which will easily pull off, 
and the easier that the yarn will pull off, the more danger 
is there of having the bobbin slough. Bearing in mind 
that a sharp taper allows higher winding speeds and, in- 
versely, that the lesser taper reduces the danger of slough- 
ing, which are both one and the same thing, the mill must 
adjust the builder of the spinning frame to build a bobbin 
tailored to its own spicific requirements. 

Viewed in the light of being a very significant factor 
in winding speed and winding efficiency, the build of the 
bobbin at the spinning frame becomes an important tech- 
nicality meriting serious study. However, before experi- 
mentation of this type can be undertaken, and in fact, 
before the frames can be put into operation, the type of 
wind must be decided upon and the frames set up to 
produce that wind. Unfortunately, this is not a difhcult 
problem as the majority of winds have fairly specific fields 
in which they should be used. 

The warp wind is the standard wind used in all cases 
except where filling quills are placed directly in the shuttle 
of the loom after doffing from the spinning frame. The 
warp wind is a large package wind permitting long trav- 
erses and large bobbin diameters. This type of bobbin is 
produced by the-use of the warp cam, warp rack, and the 
standard warp bobbin. The yarn is placed on ‘the bobbin 
with the first layer, or traverse, running from the bottom 
of the bobbin to the top. Each succeeding layer is shorter 
than the previous one so that the final bobbin is formed 
with a full taper top and bottom and with each layer of 
yarn covered by the next layer, except at the end of each 
traverse stroke. The shortened traverse of each cycle of 
the ring rail, which determines the length of the stroke, 
is produced by the inward movement of the warp rack. 
The amount of decrease in the stroke is controlled by regu- 
lating the movement of the rack through the proper adjust- 
ment of the pick motion. This wind is not conducive to 
high winding speeds at the winder or to high unwinding 
speeds in taking the yarn from the bobbin; furthermore, it 
does not completely keep the yarn clean. Most of the yarn 
on the package is covered by the next layer but the extreme- 
ties of each traverse are left uncovered due to the manner 
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in which the build is formed. These short lengths of stock 
are left uncovered and, as the building of warp bobbin 
takes a relatively long time, these sections will accumulate 
dirt and lint to ruin the appearance of the finished fabric. 

Occasionally the question is raised regarding the possi- 
bility of mathematically calculating the proper lay gear to 
be used on a spinning frame after the count of yarn 1s 
known. Actually a great deal of such mathematical calcula- 
tions have been worked out by interested machine designers 
and other highly trained technical men, but always, in the 
final analysis, the results have been correct only to the 
point that they may be taken as a benchmark or guide. 
Invariably, because of the many variable factors and because 
of individual mill requirements and personal desires, the 
proper wind on a bobbin can be obtained only by trying 
different gears until a satisfactory result is attained. 

The main difficulty in attempting to work out a standard 
type of lay is that there are opposing factors which must 
be satisfied, one at the expense of the other. By closing up 
the lay, that is, by laying the coils of yarn more closely 
to each other the length of the traverse, there will be more 
yarn wound on the bobbin. This is desirable because the 
bobbin will last longer, the doffing cycle will be increased, 
and as a result the over-all efficiency of the spinning frame 
will be improved. At first glance it would seem profitable 
to close up the lay to the maximum, meaning that it would 
begin to resemble the roving frame with coils uniformly 
laid side by side, so as to gain the maximum amount of 
yardage on the individual bobbin. However, unwinding is 
easier as the lay is correspondingly more open. Therefore, 
when the lay is close, and the spinning frame is operating 
at its peak efficiency, the winder must of necessity be slowed 
down to compensate for the lower maximum unwinding 
speed resulting from the closer lay on the bobbin. Another 
factor entering into any type of calculation of lay is the 
speed of the ring rail on the spinning frame. - In fact, 
this must be taken into consideration in any mill when 
setting up the frame. It is common mill knowledge that 
there will be fewer ends down on the spinning frame with 
a slow ring rail traverse speed or, within limits, the slower 
the ring rail the fewer ends down there will be. Here 
again, however, to achieve satisfactory high-speed winding, 
the coils of the lay must be open and this means that the 
The high speed 
of the ring rail and the open coil is required to prevent 
the bobbin sloughing off at the winder. From these facts 
it can be seen that the lay of the coils on the spinning 
bobbin must be the result of a series of small and inter- 
locking compromises. Open lays are beneficial in obtaining 
high winding speeds and winding efficiencies but require 


ring rail must traverse at higher speeds. 


fast rail speeds whereas high spinning efficiencies and good 
spinning performance are contrarily based on close lays 
and low ring rail speeds which allow obtaining more yarn 
on the bobbin and with less ends down. 

However, for the benefit of those who would like some 

mathematical guide to aid in calculating the proper lay 
gear, a simple formula has been developed which will be 
of some help. In fact, it will probably be as sound as 
more intricate methods, as a certain amount of trial and 
error is required before the correct lay gear can be applied 
to any frame under any condition. The general practice 
in the majority of mills is to use a lay which will range 
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from 28 to 35 per cent of the maximum, with most of 
these mills using a lay of approximately 33 per cent. The 
formula that has been used will give the number of coils 
per inch that should be placed on the empty bobbin, namely, 
for warp wind, .3 multiplied by square root of the yards 
per pound of the count or 8.7 multiplied by the square root 


of the count. Written more simply, these formulas are: 


Lay (in coils per inch) = .3 \/yards/pound 
or 8.7 \/ count 

The problem of ring rail speeds and closeness of the 
lay is also seen when using the filling wind or combination 
wind. In fact, the same principles hold true for any wind 
regardless of its composition. The filling wind is always 
used on spinning frames which are making yarn that will 
be used directly on the loom without further winding 
stages. The bobbin from the spinning frame is taken di- 
rectly to the loom and is used in the shuttle to supply 
the filling for the fabric. In this case the problem of 
unwinding is not as critical but sloughing of the yarn over 
the nose of the bobbin assumes greater importance. 

The filling wind consists of layers of yarn wound on 
the bobbin by using either a filling builder or a combination 
builder set for filling wind. In either case the bobbin is 
built up by using a constant stroke of the ring rail through- 
out the doff, but raising the rail slightly for each cycle 
of the traverse. The basic build may be altered by the 
use Of a bottom former which acts to fill out the bottom 
portion of the bobbin in order to gain more yarns on the 
bobbin. The bottom former, which may allow a gain in yarn 
of from six to eight per cent per bobbin, is a chain roller that 
is substituted for the standard roller and which has a seg- 
ment cut out of it. The clearance gained by the missing 
segment permits the builder to traverse the ring rail over 
the lower portion of the bobbin before starting to rise 
for each traverse. A bunch builder may also be used on 
the spinning frame making filling bobbins for the loom 
shuttle, specifically for those looms which are equipped 
with feeler motions. The bunch builder causes a small 
bunch of reserve yarn to be wound on the bobbin at the 
start of the doff and therefore at the base of the bobbin. 
The bunch builder generally consists of a cam which holds 
the ring rail in its lowest position while a number of very 
short traverses are made so as to build up a reserve yardage 
concentrated on a small area of the bobbin barrel. After 
a predetermined length of yarn has been placed on the 
bobbin, the bunch builder mechanism is automatically dis- 
connected and the regular builder mechanism begins to 
regulate the winding. 

While studying this problem of winds and the relation- 
ship of the lay to the building of the bobbin, it should be 
remembered that the diameter of the ring has a definite 
relationship to the length of the traverse in so far that the 
length of the taper may vary. Tapers that are too short 
will cause sloughing and snarling of the yarn on the bobbin 
whereas excessively long tapers cause an unnecessary loss 
of yardage on the bobbin. It is better in the long run to. 
use a medium taper which will assure against snarling even 
though the maximum amount of yarn will not be on the 
bobbin. This has to be balanced against the fact that the 
medium tapered bobbin will not run as long in the loom 
and the battery hand will have to handle more bobbins per 
loom, which is preferred over the time and waste loss 
created by snarled bobbins. With a filling wind being 
spun on a filling frame having a small ring, much snarling 
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JENKINS DYNAMICALLY BALANCED CYLINDERS are pre- 


cision engineered for vibration-free performance at all speeds. 


It pays to “go around” with the best in the trade— 
and in spinning cylinders, that’s Jenkins! 

The money these smooth-running cylinders save you 
by eliminating excessive wear on frame parts .. . by 
reducing cylinder replacement and down time .. . by 
smoothing out yarn production and quality _ prove 


beyond doubt that the best is cheapest in the long 
run! 
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may be avoided by speeding up the rail to creat a more 
open wind. In fact, it is common practice to double the 
rail speed when a Draper X high-speed loom is used. 

While the type of wind that will be used for a specific 
bobbin may easily be selected, the cam and speed of the 
ring rail pose questions which can become very involved. 
Cam shapes, rail stroke lengths, and rail speeds all enter 
into attempting to effect the perfect compromise in gaining 
as much on the bobbin as possible without encountering 
difficulties in sloughing. As a result of many years of trial 
and error experimentation on one hand and mathematical 
calculation research on the other, there are a multitude of 
filling cams available or in use. Actually, all of these cams 
are basically the same but have altered contours which 
change either rail speed or rail stroke in an effort to change 
the taper of the bobbin or the lay of the coils so that there 
will be better binding to hold the yarn in place and to 
prevent it from snarling or sloughing off during unwinding. 

A common discussion is whether it is more advisable to 
run the ring rail slowly on the upward traverse and fast 
downward, or to reverse. this movement. A general con- 
sensus of opinion is that, as far as performance at the 
loom is concerned, there is not any appreciable difference. 
As one old timer mill man once said, he did not care 
which way the rail ran, but it always amused him to note 
that whenever a boss weaver complained, he was very happy 
when the spinner reversed his cam. As time went on, he 
was equally happy when the spinner reversed the cam a 
second time and put it back the same as it was in the 
first place. 

All that it required to change from slow traverse up 
and fast down to the opposite is to reverse the cam on the 
builder. The conventional method, used in a majority of 
mills, is to run the rail up slowly and down fast. When 


the spinning bobbin supplies a winder it will generally be 
found that better results are attained by running the rail 
down slow and up fast. When the rail is moving slowly 
it puts more coils per inch on the bobbin, spacing the coils 
closer together, while the fast motion places fewer coils 
and therefore spacing them more widely apart. The fast 
motion of the rail lays a wide coil which acts as, and is 
usually called, a binding coil. With the slow movement 
of the rail upward and the fast movement downward a 
bobbin is built which will unwind much better than when 
made with the fast movement upward. With the slow 
movement of the rail downward a softer nose or taper is 
made and the yarn is more apt to slough off during un- 
winding. One point, however, is that with the rail moving 
slowly upward and fast going down there is apt to be 
more ends down in the spinning. This is due to the fact 
that the change is made at the top of the bobbin where 
the increased pull created by the change into high speed 
is exerted on the yarn at the time when the tension is 
greatest. Because of this it will usually be found that the 
spinning runs better when the rail moves slowly on the 
down traverse. 

Although there are many types of filling cams having 
as many as up to nine points, the usual filling cam for 
spinning has either two, three, or four points. The three 
point and four point cams are the standard cams for most 
spinning frames, the two point cam being used for the 
combination wind. Some cams are built to have an equal 
rise and fall, causing the ring rail to traverse at the same 
speed both up and down, while others have a speed ratio 
of two to one or three to one. It is in this argument that 
there never seems to be a best answer, with everyone pick- 
ing the one which seems to work best for him and declaring 
it to be the solution to everyone's troubles. The variations 
in speed ratio and the number of points of the cam are 
all intended to perfect the manner in which the binding coil 


THE SACO-LOWELL FS-3W DRAFTING ELEMENT FOR ROVING, a modification of the FS-2 system, is still basically a Shaw 
drafting unit except that it has a maximum roll spread of 6% inches to accommodate a range of staple from seven-eighths to three 
inches. In extending the roll spread, the drafting element had to be modified in that an auxiliary apron bar had to be provided 
for the wider spreads. The apron bar is used for wide spreads and is inserted between the front roll and the standard apron bar, 
in order to support the apron over the wider distance. On narrow spreads, where there is danger of the apron sagging, the bar 
is not needed, and the apron bar blocks are quickly and easily removed. 
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holds the remainder of yarn on the bobbin so as to prevent 
sloughing. 

What should be remembered is that, on most cams, there 
is a slight difference between each lob of the cam. The 
difference is reflected in the movement of the ring rail and 
therefore in the spacing of the coils. The points are all 
the same distance from the center of the cam while the 
distance to the heel will vary. Most spinning frames are 
constructed so that the ring rail will be at its lowest posi- 
tion when the point of the cam is in the pitman roll, 
causing a uniform pattern at the bottom of the bobbin. The 
variation will therefore be at the top of the bobbin for 
that stroke and will repeat as the pick motion moves the 
entire stroke up along the bobbin. The pattern is intended 
to lock each succeeding layer of yarn over the one beneath 
it so that there will be less sloughing at high speed, when 
the yarn being pulled off tends to carry other coils off 

The combination wind is becoming more universally used 


for all types of bobbins except those that are to be used 
directly in the loom shuttle. The combination wind is 
made by using the warp bobbin with a filling builder and 
warp cam, or by using a combination builder set for filling 
wind. The bobbin is built up of uniform layers of yarn 
of identical length placed successively higher on the bobbin, 
caused by unwinding the connecting chain around the chain 
drum at a uniform rate for each traverse. The biggest ad- 
vantage of this type of wind is that it is well adapted to 
high-speed unwinding, with the layers coming off freely 
without snarling. In particular, the combination wind 1s 
suited to high-speed cone or tube winding. The regular 
warp cam is sometimes exchanged for the combination cam, 
which is the two point cam, although the warp cam will 
provide more yardage per bobbin than the combination 
cam. The combination cam, however, is generally built 
with a three to one speed rate which builds a bobbin that 
has less tendency to slough or snarl. 


The Bigelow Compensator, New 
Development Wool Carding 


NEW development in the age-old process of carding 
establishes what is believed to be the first control for 
transverse variations of roving weights in cards equipped 
with a broadband feed. The new mechanism, the Bigelow 
card compensator, was designed by engineers in the quality 
control and product engineering departments of Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. after a comprehensive survey into all 

phases of the carding operation. 
It uses the eccentric sprocket-and-gear principle to slow 


the traveler as it nears the limits of its cross-wise movement 


A. G. Klock (left), Bigelow-Sanford’s quality control superintend- 
ent, and C, W. Carter, quality control engineer, observe the oper- 
ation of a card equipped with the new Bigelow card compensator 
which controls roving weights across the card. The compact mech- 
anism is enclosed in the safety cover seen at the far side of the 


ecard, 
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in depositing sliver on the intermediate feed apron. This 
results in the laying of a longer band of the sliver toward 
the sides of the card, and compensates for a thinning of 
the delicate web as the traveler nears its extreme positions. 

The Bigelow card compensator has been in operation for 
three years at the company’s Thompsonville, Conn., and 
Amsterdam, N. Y., mills and in experimental use for two 
years at the Albany (N. Y.) Felt Co. Tests verify that it 
has reduced roving weight differences by about 50 per cent. 

Davis and Furber Machine Co., North Andover, Mass., 
and Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., now are 


4 
- 
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The Bigelow card compensator controls uniformity of roving by 
gradually slowing the traveler as it approaches this position. Here 
is where the delicate sliver is stretched and thinned. The new 
mechanism compensates for this by laying a longer band toward 
the sides of the apron. 
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manufacturing the compensator for sale under a licensing 
agreement with Bigelow-Sanford. 

The compensator, described as inexpensive, fits on to 
the side of the traveler, and is covered by a combined door 
and safety cover. Set screws permit it to be adjusted to 
meet the requirements of different machine speeds, stocks 
and yarn weights. 

The problem of variations in roving weights across the 
width of the card is created, paradoxically, by a phase of 
carding that was designed to minimize weight variations in 
the length of the roving. This is the intermediate feed, 
which substantially cancels out longitudinal differences by 
laying the sliver in a series of overlapping bands across 
the width of the card. 

In their study, Bigelow-Sanford’s engineers repeatedly 
weighed simultaneous clippings from all 88 ends of roving 
as they came off the card. These showed a pattern of weight 
variations across the card which, when plotted graphically, 
described a “rainbow” arc. The roving ends at the sides 
were consistently below those in the center, with some of 
them failing to meet specification. 

Further study revealed this was caused by the traveler's 
stretching the web deposited at the sides of the intermediate 
feed apron. This laboratory finding was proven visually 
by two simple experiments. In the first, dyed sliver was 
laid down the center of the apron, on top of the cross-wise 
layers deposited by the traveler. Its limited dispersion in 
the final roving showed the character of the roving was 
largely established in the intermediate feed. 

In the second, additional sliver was dumped manually 
along the sides of the apron. When done in correct pro- 
portions, this flattened out the undesirable “rainbow,” plac- 
ing all ends well within specification. The Bigelow card 
compensator 1s a mechanical application of this operation, 
producing roving of uniform character along the entire card. 


Spinner-Breeder Conference Slated Sept. 1-2 


Greenville and Stoneville, Miss., will be the scene Sept. 
1-2 for the ninth Spinner-Breeder Conference, which is 
conducted annually for the purpose of providing a closer 
working relationship between the various components of 
the cotton industry from the cotton breeder to the cotton 
spinner. The conference is sponsored by the advisory re- 
search committee of the Delta Council. 

The keynote address at the opening session of the con- 
ference on Sept.-1 will be made by Burris C. Jackson, chair- 
man, Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas. Claude L. 
Welch, director, Production and Marketing Division, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn., will lead a panel 
discussion on improving cotton varieties and efhcient pro- 
duction practices to meet mill requirements, consistent with 
profitable farming. 

On Sept. 2, Alfred M. Pendleton, cotton ginning spe- 
cialist, U.S.D.A., Dallas, Tex., will serve as moderator 
for a panel discussion on developments toward improved 
cotton handling, ginning, and marketing practices for in- 
creased market outlets. 


What most folks are seeking these days is less to do, 
more time to do it in, and more pay for not getting it 


done.—Omega (Ga.) News. 
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This chart was made from a typical sample of the weights of 
roving across a card not equipped with the Bigelow card compen- 
sator. A “rainbow” arch is formed by the characteristic pattern 
of heavy ends in the center of the card and light ends at the sides. 
Five are below specification tolerances. 
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Chart of roving ends across card in which the grain weights of 
roving are controlled by the Bigelow card compensator. The un- 
desirable “rainbow” has been effectively straightened. All ends 
are well within specification. 
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This chart shows the extreme adjustability of the Bigelow card 
compensator, which can be set to meet the requirements of indi- 
vidual machine speeds, stocks and yarn weights. Plotted is a 
sample of roving weights taken from card with the compensator 
at its extreme setting. The result is a reverse of the original 
problem. Heavy roving ends are at the sides of the card, light 
ends at the center. 
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Bobbin 


A Synthetic Fabric Loom’s Best Friend 


The Foster-Muschamp Autofill Bobbin is a synthetic fabric loom’s best 
friend because it enables a loom to perform with much greater efficiency. 
Being comparatively free of broken filaments and entirely free of hollows 
and ridges, it greatly reduces tight picks, broken ends, loom stoppage and 
fabric seconds. 


This is because the Foster-Muschamp Autofill Winder precise-winds the 
yarn on the bobbin by means of a gear control rather than by means of a 
friction builder wheel. Chafing of filaments is thus eliminated and the lay 
of the yarn is uniformly correct for the best results. 

For the complete story on the Foster-Muschamp Autofill Winder, in- 
cluding six other important features, send for Bulletin M-1 (no obligation). 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westheld, Mass., U. S. A. 
Southern Office — Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Foster-Muschamp Autofill Winder — a fully automatic machine, built to cut costs and improve quality. 
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Starch, as well as golf balls, requires precision 
control in every manufacturing step to maintain 


unvarying high quality. 


That’s why over the years Victor Mill Starch has 
become known far and wide as ““The Weaver's 


Friend.”’ 


Victor provides better penetration, stronger 
warps, smoother surface, less shedding, fewer 
slashing problems. Rely on it... and the Keever 


man who serves you. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. * GENERAL OFFICES * COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Corn, wheat and other grain products for industry since 1898 
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Homogenization 


Warp Sizing 


By W. A. HEWITT, Manton Gaulin Mfg. Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C. 


homogenization process, although comparatively 
new 


about 31/, years), has proved to have a number of advan- 


to the textile industry (having been utilized for 


tages over the conventional method of preparing size. It 
is felt that its use offers one of the biggest improvements 
in warp sizing that has been introduced in recent years. 
All types of cotton warps are being processed with homo- 
genized size. These cover industrial fabrics, sheeting, print 
cloths, shirting and dress goods of the finest combed high 
constructions. 

The use of the homogenizer greatly simplifies the prep- 
aration of size. The conventional type cooking kettle is 
used, the required amount of water is drawn into the kettle, 
the starch and size compound are added while the agitators 
are moving and this slurry is thoroughly mixed. Instead 
of bringing the starch mixture to a boil and holding it 
there for an average time of an hour awd a half, in this 
process the mixture 1s heated only to the swelling point 
of the starch. In the case of potato starch this is 170° EF. 
and with pearl corn starch 180 to 200° F., depending upon 
the concentration. As soon as this temperature is reached 
the steam is either cut off entirely or just sufficient is used 
to maintain this temperature. As a rule it takes about 15 
minutes to bring the mix to the desired temperature. 

At this point the starch is quite viscous and a pump is 
used to deliver it to the suction side of the homogenizer 
cylinder. The homogenizer is a positive displacement pump 
which subjects the mixture to pressure and forces it through 
a small orifice or valve. The homogenizing valve. consists 
of two pieces—a valve and a seat so constructed that the 
opening between them may be very accurately controlled. 
This is done by turning a hand wheel which controls the 
space between the valve and the seat. In turn the pressure 
being applied on the stream of liquid is recorded on the 
pressure gauge in pounds per square inch. 

During this action the stream of mixture attains a tre- 
mendous velocity. The shearing action and impact which 
result from this velocity break up the starch granules, thus 
converting the starch instantaneously and bringing the vis- 
cosity to the desired point. The higher the pressure that 
is applied, the greater the shear forces exerted on the starch 
and in turn the lower the finished viscosity. For potato 
starch this pressure is usually from 500 to 1,000 p.s.i. and 
for pearl corn starch from 1,500 to 2,000 p.s.1., depending 
upon the starch concentration and the type of yarn being run. 

From the homogenizer the starch ts pumped directly to 
the storage kettles, the homogenizer itself acting as the 
pump, This considerably reduces the size preparation time 
cycle and enables the mill to prepare the same amount of 
size with about half as many cooking kettles, thus reducing 
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kettle maintenance as well as floor space required in slasher 
room for size preparation. There is also a considerable 
saving in steam as the starch is brought to the gel point in 
about 15 minutes and not boiled over a long period of 
time as in the conventional method. 

The time required to pump a given number of gallons 
of size from the heating kettle to the storage kettle depends 
on the rated capacity of the homogenizer. Gaulin homo- 
genizers are made in sizes to produce from 100 to 2,000 
gallens of finished size per hour. One homogenizer will 
handle an entire mill's production even if it runs several 
different size formulas. A number of different size formulas 
may be prepared with the same set-up of cooking kettles 
and homogenizer and then transferred to different storage 
kettles. 

No change is suggested in the type of sizing compound 
being used. It is felt that over a period of years the mill 
has determined the best size compound for its particular 
yarns and conditions and there is no reason to change this. 
The homogenizer acts on the compound as it does on the 
starch, forming a much better dispersion and blending of 
the various components to make an extremely smooth fin- 
ished size. Mills are presently using one, two and three 
piece compounds with high melting point wax with equally 
good results. 

When the starch is converted by homogenization the 
starch cells are ruptured by mechanical action rather than 
thermal as in the case of boiled size. Due to this, homoge- 
nized size consists of particles that are very uniform as to 
size and shape. The resulting product because of finer dis- 
persion of its ingredients has physical properties that differ 
in some ways from those of the original materials. The 
size of these particles, which with the temperature governs 
the viscosity of the sizing solution, can be controlled by 
the setting of the homogenizer valve. This assures a stable 
and uniform viscosity and answers the age-old problem of 
maintaining uniform viscosities in the size box. 

Mills which have been using this process for some time 
state that due to this more uniform viscosity they are secur- 
ing a much more uniform percentage of size added on the 
yarn and are able to hold variations within much more 
narrow tolerances than heretofore. This greater uniformity 
from batch to batch and day to day has been found to be 
one of the big advantages of homogenization. 

Another advantage is that the size produced is much 
smoother. This gives a smoother, easier split of the yarn 
at the lease rods, resulting in fewer broken or loose ends 
on the slasher. This smoother yarn should produce better 
over-all weaving efficiencies with fewer warp breaks on 
the loom. A number of mills all over the country have 
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found this to be true and have reported increased efhcien- 
cies from one to as high as three per cent. 

Homogenized starch is much slower to congeal than reg- 
ular boiled starch, a fact which allows it to spread more 
evenly on the yarn and cover defects. In numerous com- 
parative tests that have been made on the same yarn slashed 
with conventional and homogenized size and having approx- 
imately the same per cent size added, almost without ex- 
ception, the yarn sized with homogenized starch has been 
found to have not only considerably higher breaking 
strength but also greater elongation. This is undoubtedly 
due to more uniform particle size, smoothness and slower 
congealing properties. 

Since the viscosity of homogenized size can be accurately 
controlled and maintained, it is also possible to control very 
closely the degree of penetration of size into the yarn and 
the amount of size remaining as a protective coating on 
the surface of the yarn. 

On rather coarse yarns of light construction that do not 
require a high percentage of added weight a light formula 
may be run and still be sufficiently viscous for good sizing 
by not applying the highest pressures on the homogenizer. 
On finer yarns, both combed and carded of high construc- 
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This is one of a pair of 400-gallon per hour Gaulin T.E. homo- 
genizers installed 244 vears ago at Tallassee (Ala.) Mills. 
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tion, which require a higher per cent of size added for 
good weaving, a much higher concentration of starch may 
be used and by subjecting it to higher homogenizing pres- 
sures the desired viscosity that is preferred may be obtained 
in the size box and at the same time give a higher pick-up 
of size on the yarn and more penetration into it. 

It is through securing the proper penetration of size 
into the yarn and a smooth surface coating that shedding 
is materially reduced on both slashers and looms. This 
type of sizing affords maximum protection to the yarn 
against abrasion in the loom. Mills which have carefully 
evaluated this reduction in shedding report that it is from 
25 to 50 per cent-less than when boiled size was used. 

Film strength tests have shown that homogenized starch 
gives a tougher and more pliable film than those made in 
the usual manner. The film is also more transparent. On 
colored warps such as chambrays and denims a clearer. 
brighter shade is secured because of this and there is less 
clouding or masking of the warp color on the slasher. 
Because of the better dispersion and more uniform particle 
size, the finished size solution is whiter. A mumber of 
mills that grade their cloth carefully on imspection report 
the cloth off the loom has a whiter color and a somewhat 
smoother hand. 

Due to the fact that the starch conversion in homogen- 
ization is mechanical, no chemical change or action 1s 
involved, so more of the natural adhesiveness of the raw 
starch is retained which partly accounts for the tougher 
films. Since the homogenized starch is slower congealing 
it will not set-up in a hard gel even at room temperatures. 
This factor has practically eliminated difficulties from hard 
size and enabled mills to show an over-all reduction in 
number of seconds. This characteristic also makes it pos- 
sible when the slasher is being creeled to hold homogenized 
size in the size box with steam cut off for some time and 
then reheated when ready to start the slasher without having 
any hard size. Some mills now do this with boiled size 
but it is necessary to leave the steam on to prevent hard 
size and the condensation will cause some dilution. Other 
mills normally either dump their boiled size or return it 
to the storage kettle while creeling. 

A number of mills having homogenizers have found that 
it is practical to hold size in the storage kettle over the 
week-end and then reheat it Monday morning when ready 
to start. This saves a considerable amount of starch that 
would be dumped over the week-end. It also shows a 
labor saving, as it is no longer necessary for the size man 
to come to work several hours before the mill starts in 
order to cook size. One large Southern mill held size 14 
days over a vacation shutdown and reported that it was 
equal in viscosity and sizing properties to fresh size. Other 
mills purposely fill their storage kettles every Friday to 
be held without heat or agitation until Monday morning 
when it is reheated. 

This slow congealing property also eliminates most of 
the trouble formerly encountered with clogged size lines 
that required frequent blowing out with steam. If the mill 
decides that it prefers to wash out all size lines and kettles 
and not keep any size over the week-end, a labor reduction 
may be shown here also. Because of the shorter time cycle 
mentioned above it is possible to have fresh size going 
to the slashers within 15 to 20 minutes after the size man 
comes in. 

The entire process is remarkably simple and does not 
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THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


DRAPER CORP. 
ATLANTIC & RUTH STS, PHILA 34, PA 


LONG SERVICE LIFE because the 
heads of Walker Heddles fit the 
rods, permitting heddles to move 
freely in adjusting their position to 
the warp ends. Wear is concen- 
trated at point ““C"’ instead of vul- 
nerable point 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY C0. Cresashere, 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. - Greenville, S.C. 


1919 - 33 Years of Service and Experience - 1952 


REDUCED YARN CHAFING 
—even knots and slubs flow 
freely through the highly pol- 
ished eyes of Walker Heddles. 
Note broad based cornerless 
eye shape. 
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require any degree of special training, knowledge or skill. 
Any size man quickly learns to heat the slurry to the proper 
temperature, open kettle valves, start pump and homogen- 
izer and set the homogenizing valves to deliver the proper 
pressure. This system eliminates the human element as 
far as possible. Where the size man performs other duties 
in the slasher room in addition to cooking size, it has been 
found that as the homogenizer requires very little attention 
for its operation he has more free time for his other duties. 

All types of starch have and are being used with the 
homogenizer most satisfactorily. This includes thin-boiling 
and pearl corn starch, starch gums and potato starch. Most 
New England mills which are on fine combed constructions 
normally use potato starch and find that homogenizing 
thus offers many advantages. Practically all of the mills 
in the South which formerly used either a thin-boiling corn 
starch or a pearl corn starch with enzyme or modifier now 
use regular pearl corn starch without modifier. Many South- 
ern mills that formerly used potato starch on their combed 
yarns have changed to homozenized pearl corn starch and 
found they: were able to secure equally satisfactory results. 
Others plan doing this due to recent uncertain supply of 
potato starch and its current higher price, 

Since homogenized pearl corn starch has been found to 
give equally satisfactory results on all types of yarns, both 
combed and carded, and on all constructions, most mills 
prefer its use as it is 60 cents per 100 pounds lower in 
price than thin-boiling corn starch, which means a saving 
of about eight per cent on the cost of all starch used. 

When the change is made from thin-boiling corn starch 
to homogenized pearl corn starch there is normally a 
reduction of about ten per cent in starch consumption. 
This was not done originally with a view of saving starch. 
It was found that when the pearl starch was substituted 
pound for pound for thin-boiling that it gave about 1, per 
cent more weight on the yarn. In most formulas it was 
found that reducing the concentration of the pearl starch 
about ten per cent would give the same pick-up on the 
yarn as they had been securing so this change was made 
to match added weight rather than to save starch. 

A number of mills which have been operating homogen- 
izers several years and which have carefully checked all 
factors now report that they are putting the same percentage 
of starch on the yarn and that their over-all starch con- 
sumption is about ten per cent less since installing homo- 
genizers. It is felt that this may be accounted for by the 
fact that less starch is wasted and because of the more 
complete breakdown of the starch cell that it actually goes 
further since there are no undispersed granules. 

The matter of concentration mentioned above opens up 
interesting possibilities. Where for certain reasons a mill 
desires a higher percentage of starch on the yarn than 
they were securing, they may substitute the homogenized 
pearl starch pound for pound for the thin-boiling starch 
and pick up about 1!/, per cent more added weight. Some 
mills increase concentration beyond this for more added 
weight. 

On the other hand, some mills having their own finishing 
plants feel that it is to their advantage to run with just 
as little starch on their warps as is consistent with good 
weaving. Since, as shown above, a higher breaking strength 
and greater elongation is secured from homogenized warps 
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with approximately the same per cent size, it is possible 
to obtain sufficiently high breaking strength and elongation 
for good weaving with less added size on the warps thus 
reducing starch consumption. 

Under normal conditions it is recommended that where 
the same per cent size is put on the yarn, that no changes 
be made in the weave room humidity. Some mills in cate- 
gory last mentioned felt that they were not only running 
too much added weight from an economic standpoint but 
also too high weave room humidity. Without difficulty 
these mills were able to reduce amount of starch on yarn 
and at same time reduce humidities, thus lowering cost 
and securing better working conditions. In each case weav- 
ing efficiencies were equally as good as before and in some 
instances they were improved. Several typical installations 
together with the mill’s findings and formulations are given 
below. 

A large Alabama mill has been operating homogenizers 
for more than two years. They report they are pleased with 
the results and maintenance has been low. They have less 
shedding on both slashers and looms. There has been a 
slight increase in their weaving efficiency and appearance 
of their goods has been improved. They have more uniform 
sizing and less trouble keeping weights within standard tol- 
erances. The saving in starch has paid for the equipment. 
This mill makes sheeting, twills, drills, ducks and chafer 
fabrics. Their formulas before and after installing homo- 
genizers are: 

200 Ibs. thin-boiling starch 180 Ibs. pearl starch 

18 Ibs. compound 17 lbs. compound 

200 gals. finished size 200 gals. finished size 

Heat to 210° F. and boil 1% Heat to 200° F. and homo- 

hours genize at 1,800 p.s.i. 

A medium-sized Carolina mill makes wide sheeting and 
has its own finishing plant. They have reduced their weave 
room humidity several points and are putting about 1)/, 
per cent less added weight on their warps. Weaving equally 
as good as before and shedding has been reduced. Before 
and after: 


200 Ibs. thin-boiling starch 
22 Ibs. binder gum 

ll lbs. tallow compound 
214 gals. finished size 


170 Ibs. pearl starch 

19 Ibs. binder gum 

10 Ibs. tallow compound 
214 gals. finished size 


tieat to 210° F. and boil 114 Heat to 200° F. and homo- 
hours genize at 1,500 p.s.. 


A large Carolina mill makes 80-square printcloth, broad- 
cloth, pillow tubing and wide combed sheeting. They have 
one homogenizer and run the first formula below on the 
first three mentioned fabrics and the second heavier for- 
mula on their wide combed sheeting. They had a very 
high efhciency to begin with and state they are securing 
equally as good results from the homogenized warps. Sav- 


ings paid for the equipment in a short time. 


200 Ibs. thin-boiling starch 
28 Ibs. binder gum 

10 Ibs. tallow compound 
206 gals. finished size 


Heat to 210° F. and boil 1, 


hours 


200 Ibs. thin-boiling starch 
26 Ibs. binder gum 

10 Ibs. tallow compound 
172 gals. finished size 


Heat to 210° F. and boil 1) 


hours 


200 Ibs. pearl starch 

28 lbs. binder gum 

10 Ibs. tallow compound 

217 gals. finished size 

Heat to 200° F. and homogen- 
ize at 1,800 p.s.t. 


200 Ibs. pearl starch 
26 lbs. binder gum 
10 Ibs. tallow compound 
195 gals. finished size 
Hieat to 200° F. and homo- 
genize at 2,000 p.s.1. 


A medium-sized fine combed mill runs warp numbers 
from 40s to 60s. They have fancy yarn dyed warps and 
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make lenos, handkerchief goods and dress materials. They 
were already running at very high efficiency but report 
the homogenizer showed an improvement of about one- 
half per cent in weaving efficiency and a reduction of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent in shedding. Although they do 
not use a great amount of starch, their saving on this item 
alone was sufficient to pay for the homogenizer within 
a year. 
130 Ibs. potato starch 
8 Ibs. sizing compound 
160 gals. finished size 
1 lb. mill wax 
Heat to. 210° F. and boil 2 


hours 


120 Ibs. potato starch 

8 Ibs. sizing compound 
160 gals. finished size 

1 Ib. mill wax 
Heat to 200° F. and homo- 

gemize at 1,000 p.s.1. 

There has been considerable interest recently in the idea 
of locating a large slurry tank in the starch storage room 
that would hold at least enough size for the mill to run 
eight hours. Under this system the warehouseman could 
draw a predetermined amount of water into the tank, dump 
a certain number of bags of starch into it and thoroughly 
suspend the mix with the agitators. 

The size man would not have to touch the starch but 
could draw the required number of gallons of this pre- 
mixed slurry into his conventional cooking kettles by start- 
ing and stopping a pump located near the mixing tank. 
This is feasible even though the starch storage 1s some 
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distance from the mill and the slasher room is several floors 
up. The size compound would then be added in the cook- 
ing kettle and the heating and homogenizing carried on 
as before. The advantages of this plan from a material 
handling standpoint are obvious and it would make for 
a cleaner slasher room with less waste from broken bags 
and dust. 

There are now several Southern mills running homogen- 
ized pearl starch on spun rayon warps of acetate and viscose 
blends with excellent results. The advantages are similar 
to those obtained on cotton. The finishing plants report 
that this type of size de-sizes just as readily as the British- 
type gums that were formerly used and dyeing and finish- 
ing is entirely satisfactory. The savings here are even greater 
than those on cotton warps as the cost of the pearl starch 
is from 20 to 25 per cent less than that of the standard 
gums. 


Homogenizers have also been used for sometime on 
worsted warps as well as those containing blends of wool 
and synthetic fibers. Other uses for homogenizers in the 
textile industry include preparation of wax emulsions, soak- 
ing and throwing solutions, picker tints, printing pastes 
and back filling. Work is now being done on the possible 
advantages of homogenizing gelatin sizes as used on syn- 
thetic filament warps. 


GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part 38 — Training Loom Fixers 


N PREVIOUS installments of this series I have covered 

a planned program of procedure in selecting and train- 
ing loom fixers. First I suggested an aptitude test for the 
trainees to determine their capabilities for this type of 
work, and I want to again emphasize the fact that this 
selection of the trainees is of vital importance, and should 
be done with much care and thought by capable men. 
Next, under the supervision of the instructor we assembled 
the entire loom, applying and adjusting every part of the 
loom and giving the reasons why. I suggested the use of 
two looms, one empty and one with a warp on it so that 
the application and adjustments of these parts could be 
thoroughly explained to the trainee under actual weaving 
conditions. After the trainee was put on a section of looms 
I suggested that the instructor be allowed to spend con- 
siderable time with him so that he might get started off 
on the section without too much uncertainty and confusion. 
This phase of the training program is vital, because build- 
ing a loom and fixing a loom require different knowledge 
and skills, and most youngsters will become rattled and 
confused when they are put on a section unless they have 
the assurance that they have someone to call on when the 
going gets hard. This will give the trainee the much-needed 
confidence to take hold and carry on alone, and he will 
develop into a better loom fixer in much less time than he 
would without the guidance and help of the instructor at 
this stage of the game. 
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The program which I have suggested is a tried and 
proven one, as I have used it over a long period of years 
at many mills with satisfactory results. The key to the 
whole program ts the proper selection of the trainees, and 
of course the ability of the instructor. The instructor must 
first sell himself to the trainees by gaining their confidence, 
and to do this he must convince the trainees that he knows 
enough about the work to give them their needed start so 
that they might become loom fixers. The instructor must 
use a lot of patience and tolerance and go into the smallest 
details when explaining the various problems to the train- 
ees, and above all other considerations the instructor must 
conduct himself in such a manner when working with the 
trainees to prevent them from getting the idea that he is a 
Smart Alec, or know-it all, but instead he must impress on 
their minds that all he can hope to do is to help them get 
a start, and that he expects them to carry on from there 
and become much better loom fixers than he is. (When 
writing these articles I am forced to say some things that 
give the impression to some readers that I am trying to 
glorify and advertise myself in the hope of getting offers 
of jobs, of which I have had many, but with the permission 
of the publisher I would like to state that I am not looking 
for a job, as I have one with which I am satisfied). 

The program which I have given will enable the trainee 
to take a section of looms and fix them, but I do not con- 
tend that he is a finished loom fixer when the instructor 
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turns him loose on the job, because he certainly 1s not. 
But with a will and determination to do the job he can 
carry on from there, with very little help, and develop 
into a good loom fixer, because the instructor has given 
him the basic fundamentals and much of the detail work 
involved in running a section of looms. Another thing well 
worth remembering by the trainee is the he will never 
stop learning provided he is interested in his work and 
retains a desire to learn and advance in his line of work. 

Another thing he should keep in mind at all times, 
regardless of how long he has been fixing looms, is that 
every other loom fixer knows something helpful to him that 
he does not know, and by friendly co-operation and free 
and open-minded discussion of their problems he can get 
much help from the other fellow. One of the most pathetic 
creatures which I can imagine is a loom fixer who has 
himself fooled to the extent that he has learned all there 
is to know about loom fixing and weaving, because when 
a man gets in this kind of rut he will cease to learn and 
advance in his work, and will actually become a detriment 
to the whole organization, and will never become a first 
class fixer unless someone is able to snap him out of his 
little dream world. This of course is a job for the super- 
visor, and unless he makes an honest effort to get the fixer 
back on the right track, he is shirking his duty to himself, 
the fixer, and the employer. Every man should believe in 
himself and his ability to do the job at hand, but no man 
has a right to this belief unless it is sustained by worth- 
while accomplishment on the job. Instead of a man sound- 
ing off as to how good he is on the job he should strive 
to develop the capacity of being a good listener, as this 
trait will pay big dividends in the long run in self satisfac- 
tion and accomplishment on the job. I have said this 
before, and I want to say it again: good loom fixing requires 
straight, sound thinking on the part of the loom fixer, be- 
cause faulty operation of many parts of the loom will very 
often cause identical troubles, and the fixer must analyze 
the trouble and then think of the many things which could 
be the originating points of the trouble and check all these 
parts before leaving the loom, because just making a loom 
run ‘is not always good loom fixing. For instance, there 
are many things which will cause a loom to throw the 
shuttle out while the loom is running, and when a fixer 
is Called to a loom giving trouble he should check all the 
things which he knows might cause this trouble before 
leaving the loom. 

I firmly believe that a planned training program for loom 
fixers is absolutely necessary. It has many advantages, and 
not the least of them is that it gives the management the 
opportunity to select young men to train who are most 
likely to stay with them, but regardless of how good the 
instructor is, he positively cannot teach the trainees every- 
thing about fixing. He can give them the fundamentals, 
but he cannot tell them how to cope with all the problems 
which will arise after he has been put on a section of 
looms, because the varying conditions are so numerous that 
ways and means must be devised when the problems pre- 
sent themselves, and in this event the trainee must call on 
his own skill and ingenuity to solve the problems. 

As I have stated before, the training program merely pre- 
pares the trainee to fix the loom under average conditions, 
but very often the fixer is called upon to fix looms under 
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conditions which are more difficult than the average, and 
sometimes supervisors are too quick to criticise the instruc- 
tor and the trainee because the trainee is unable to handle 
the situation under these extreme changed conditions. 

As an example of what I mean, we will say that a mull 
has been running for years on light open pick, low con- 
struction fabrics, and for some reason it becomes necessary 
to change over and put on the looms a high construction, 
high pick fabric with tape selvages. In this event someone 
will usually have to go to the trainee’s aid, because he will 
be faced with many problems which cannot be included in 
his training program, because some experimenting will have 
to be done before anyone will be sure what changes and 
settings of the various loom parts will be necessary to meet 
the many changed conditions. When a change of this type 
is made, the following troubles will present themselves: 
the tape selvage threads will break out excessively, the ten- 
sion on the cloth will vary, running tight and slack, and 
the looms will slam off. In this event the first thing to 
do is to set the harness, making sure that every harness is 
shedding right, and then time the harness with the shuttle 
in the shipper handle end of the loom with the two back 
harness level with the reed about three inches back from 
the fel of the cloth, or from front center position. This 
setting will cause the harness to be wide open when the 
lay reaches front center, and this should stop the uneven 
tension on the cloth, and should also decrease the slamming 
off of the looms. 

But if the looms continue to slam off a little more power 
should be added to the pick by taking up on the lug strap; 
this will lengthen the stroke on the picker stick, but after 
this is done the pick should be checked to determine if 
the time of the pick is correct, and if not the pick cam 
should be adjusted. Correcting the bagging of the cloth, 
or uneven tension, is absolutely necessary before the tape 
selvage breakage can be corrected, and sometimes to correct 
this trouble the le:-off will have to be worked over to 
remove excessive lost motion and checked to see if it is 
in good condition and holding. 

After the above-mentioned things have been done check 
the temple roll burrs on both temples to determine if they 
are right, because these burrs are made in right and left- 
hand and they must be put in correctly on high pick 
fabrics in order to hold the cloth out to full expansion 
to prevent excessive chafing of the selvage threads. Of 
course the tape selvages should be set to shade right, open 
wide enough to clear the shuttle, but not too wide, because 
this will put excessive strain on the selvage threads. 

After all these things have been done, sometimes excessive 
selvage thread breakage will continue and when this is the 
case, turn the lay to extreme front center position and 
examine the selvage threads to determine if excessive strain 
is being put on the selvage threads by the drop wires or 
the girt. If this is found to be the case it will be necessary 
to make the necessary adjustments on the girt or whip roll, 
or both, to relieve this strain. 

I mention the foregoing extreme change in order to prove 
my point that no.man can determine and be sure about the 
many problems we are likely to encounter when changing 
from one fabric to another. On some fabrics one must 
put special emphasis on cover, or face on the fabric; on 
others we have no problem regarding face or cover but 
are presented with the problem of making the loom run 
without excessive loom stoppage caused by settings of the 
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ALLEN Model “’G’’ 
High Speed Warper 


Here's a warper proven all the way... proven in 
principle and design. In production and quality of work 
it's making news. Here are the pay-off features built into 
Allen Model “G” High Speed Warper. UNIFORM 
END DENSITY is maintained by hydraulic pressure of 
beam against drive cylinder. Push button controlled 
VARIABLE DRIVE delivers maximum possible produc- 
tion on any yarn. CONTROL PANEL tells-at-a-glance 
yardage, yarn speed, and hydraulic pressure. Also includes 
control levers for beam positioning and beam pressure. 
SAFETY CONTROL ROD gives operator perfect con- 
trol from any position . . . starts warper gradually, or 
jogs. EASE OF MAINTENANCE AND ACCESSIBIL- 


ITY of flat friction clutch and internal brake. | 


40 CHURCH STREET, LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


IN DESIGN... PRINCIPLE 


| AND PERFORMANCE 


of WARPERS + BEAMERS + 
BALLERS « COMBS + CREELS - TABLE WARPERS and all 
WARPING EQUIPMENT. Replacement parts for 
SACO-LOWELL + ENTWISTLE and ALLEN WARPERS 


Manufacturers 


Stainless Steel 
LOOM REEDS 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED 
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parts on the loom and warp breakage. When these extreme 
changes are made it is wise to put a warp on one loom and 
work out the problems, get the answers, and then make 
gauges to set up the balance of the looms being changed. 

When a trainee is put on a section of looms he will 
always find that there will be a few looms on his section 
which will give him the most trouble. These are the looms 
he should concentrate on and examine thoroughly. Get the 
answers; make them go, because these are the looms which 
contain the problem. Before closing this article I would 
like to offer this advice to the trainee who has been put 
on a section. You have been put on a section because the 
supervisor believes in your ability to do the job, and he 
will gladly and willingly see that you are given the necessary 
aid to help you get off to a good start, because this is 
mutual benefit, provided there is no other reason, or con- 
sideration. You are expected to give your best and try 
and fix the looms, and when you do this you seldom wil! 
fail, because when a man does not know the answers. but 
is giving his best efforts he will get the necessary aid to 
get him over the bumps and hard places. You are expected 
to work in complete co-operation and harmony with al! 
other employees with whom you come in contact with 
on the job. 


Research Projects May Result In Savings 


The textile industry may effect a savings of many thous- 
ands of dollars as the result of projects which have been 
carried out at the Southern Research Institute. Birmingham, 
Ala., it was learned recently. Through sponsorship of re- 
search work by various chemical producer and textile firms, 
the institute has found that 
when used for sizing in the weaving process are highly 
effective in preventing the shedding of fibers. 

Heretofore, the industry has been afflicted not only with 
a loss in fiber from shedding, wherein the size, or coating 


certain cellulose derivatives 


on the yarn, sheds off in the weaving process but has been 
faced with an additional expense in cleaning the shed 
lint out of the mills. The shedding loss has been running as 
high as one pound for every 100 pounds of yarn woven. 
These losses are greatly reduced with the use of the new 
cellulose derivatives, the Textile Information Service reports. 

Still another research project, under sponsorship of Avon- 
dale Mills, gives even more promising results through a 
sizing process known as ‘wet leasing.”” This, too, tends 
to reduce the amount of shedded lint. 

The new discoveries have been made in research projects 
on the loom-shed problem which have been carried on for 
about six years by the institute's textile section, now headed 
by Dr. Edward Abrams. 
set of evaluations of various materials for warp sizes. 


Researchers have developed a 


The institute has evaluated the new sizing materials on 
special equipment installed in its textile laboratories. This 
includes a laboratory-type slasher and a “'shed-tester’’ (a 
modified loom developed under Avondale’s sponsorship ). 
The slasher draws a large number of yarns through the 
size solution at the same time, dries the water, then winds 
up the sized yarn on spools. The shed-tester simulates the 
actual weaving operation. 

As the sized yarn is run through the shed-tester, the 
resulting shed is collected in a container beneath the device; 
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by weighing this shed and correlating it with the total 
weight of the yarn run, institute researchers have been able 
to test effectiveness of the various sizes in preventing shed. 
It was as a result of this work that the institute determined 


the effectiveness of certain cellulose derivatives in prevent- 
ing shed. 

Here's how the new wet leasing process operates: In the 
ordinary cotton mill slasher, individual warp yarns are 
cemented together by the size as they are drawn through 
the size box and drying oven. They are then split apart by 
a series of “lease rods.” “The real goal is partially de- 
feated,”’ Dr. Abrams says, ‘‘in this process of sizing and 
drying. 

“Obviously,” he points out, ‘' if many yarns are sized and 
baked dry while in contact, it is impossible to form an 
even, protective coating around each individual yarn. When 
the yarns are subsequently torn apart, large uncoated areas 
are produced, These will later result in excessive shed. 
Improperly sized sections will also result in costly breaks 
during weaving.”’ It has now been proved that “‘wet-leasing”’ 
can overcome just such deficiencies. This process insures 
that each yarn is separated from the others while still wet, 
and is then passed through the dryer. 

The institute has now obtained for the first time. through 
mounting nine steel rods in line between the size box and 
dryer. These rods were attached to a gear train which 
turns them in the direction of the yarn travel. “As the 
yarns emerge from the size box,’ Dr. Abrams explains, 
they are separated by the lease rods before entering the 
dryer. Each yarn passes over one rod and under the next, 
and is thus wiped on both sides. The rotation of the rods 
serves to wipe the size continually on the yarn and also 
to prevent build-up of size on the rods.” This system, the 
institute says, has proved “remarkably effective.”’ 

The institute has now obtained for the first time. through 
evaluation of mill-sized yarn in its shed-tester, specific in- 
formation on the amount of shed obtained under mill 
conditions. Such projects as these, Dr. Abrams reports, 
are indicative of the increasing desire of the textile industry 
to utilize research to turn out better products at lower costs, 
thus benefitting not only the mills themselves but the 
consuming public. 


Worth Street Historical Society Organized 

Organization of The Worth Street Historical Society, a 
new group for the collection of historical data about the 
New York City textile market and to publicize the history 
of the Worth Street area, was announced recently by Frank 
L. Walton of Catlin Farish Co., Inc.. its president. Other 
officers are: vice-presidents, Floyd W. Jefferson of Iselin- 
Jefferson Co., Inc., and John M. Reeves of Reeves Bros.. 
Inc.; treasurer, Durand Taylor of Durand Taylor Co.; and 
secretary, Seth M. Milliken of Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 

Trustees of the organization, in addition to the officers. 
include Richard G. Conant. Wellington Sears Co., Inc.: 
Magruder Dent, Joshua L. Baily & Co., Inc.; Saul F. Drib- 
ben, Cone Mills, Inc.: John C. Hughes, McCampbell & 
Co., Inc.; and George M. Miller, Turner Halsey Co. 

All firms in the textile industry and particularly those 
in the Worth Street area are being asked to preserve their 
old records, and to donate or loan them to the historical] 
society, Mr. Walton stated. Old records, trade marks, fabric 
samples, historic documents, pictures, maps and other mater- 
ial of historic value to the industry will be wanted. 
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PROVED BY 
TIME 


IMPROVED BY 
RESEARCH 


ALLEN 


Why Be Caught Products of 
Napping 35 years of 
Without Enough Know-how, 
Shuttles? plus 


You are just that much to the good, 
| when you have a supply of YOUR own con sta nt 
4 particular Watson-Williams Shuttles on hand 
ready for your weaving requirements. When r e r h 


% your shuttle inventory is adequate, you can 
‘ maintain production without any delay in 


your shuttle deliveries Different makes of wooden beams may look pretty 


much alike, but some serve their purpose better 


Please check your requirements imme- than others. Allen know-how, plus constant research, 
diately. We'll do our part to supply you produces the world’s best beams, as attested by 
with quality Watson-Williams Shuttles as 

RESILIENT, UNBREAKABLE HEADS 


WATSON-WI LLIAMS Mfg. Co. Allen wooden warper beam heads are superior in 


use because they will spring without taking a set. 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS Laboratory deflection tests up to 15 tons leave these 

SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: heads unaffected. We are constantly working to im- 

Watson G Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N.C. prove our heads. The results do not show to the eye, 

Arthur J. Bahan, P.O. Drawer 779, Greenville, but they do show up in operation, in longer beam 
ec life and yarn protected from damage. 


John Ww att, Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: NEW BARRELS FOR SYNTHETIC YARNS 
Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 


2, Mass. Extensive research has enabled us to develop beam 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: barrels that withstand the pressures of the new syn- 
Francis B. Wells, 805 Linwood Avenue, La thetic yarns. Warps are built uniformly with no 

Porte, Indiana ae soft cores, and no trapping of yarn at heads. 


ALLEN BEAMS Withstand the Ravages of Ship- 
ping ... Protect Yarn, Save Dollars. 


-— ALLEN — 
BEAM COMPANY 


High Speed Warper Beams 
Warper Beam Heads 
Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


General Offices — 151 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Representatives in all Textile Localities 
and all Principal Countries of the World. 
' “GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 
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Liquid Sulphur Dioxide—the 
chemical with hundreds of uses is now 
available in Cylinders, Ton Drums, Truck 
Tanks and Tank Cars. The Tennessee 
Corporation, producers of highest qual- 
ity Sulphur Dioxide is located in the 
great Textile producing area assuring 
closer contact and speedier more effi- 


cient service. 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


TEMMESSER CORPORATION 


619 Grant Building. Atlanta, Georgia 
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PRECISION BUILT 


DYE TUBES 


oO. for your package dyeing machines 
jue MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROM 
TYPE 304 STAINLESS STEEL 
PERFECTLY SIZED FOR 
ROUNDNESS 
4 
ote MACHINED ON EACH END FOR 
ole FLATNESS AND ROUND EDGES 
oe. ELECTRICALLY FUSED JOINT 
© 


EVENLY SPACED HOLES 


Their durability has been proved by rigta 


acid and crush stre neth fests. 


Several hundred thousand nou Ritvink complete satisfaction. 
in Southe rn dye plants. 


Write for Quotation 


TOOL SERVICE ENGINEERING CO. 
309 W. Crowell St. Monroe, N. C. 


| ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF: TIRE FABRICS + HOSE AND BELT DUCK 
m LAUNDRY TEXTILES + YARNS + PLASTIC DUCKS AND SPECIALTIES 


MACHINE SEWING THREADS 


“PEDIGREE” 


Top quality, knotless, high speed, rated by 
constant users as equal to or better than 
many combed threads. Particularly adaptable 
for high speed bag closing and multiwall 
bag manufacturing. 


“ATLAS” 


Medium Grade Knotless Thread for high 
speed bag closing. 


“CHAMPION” 


Medium Grade Knotless Thread for Cotton 
and Burlap Bag manufacturing. 


THOMASTON GEORGIA 
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Pressure Dyeing Machine 


PRESSURE fabric dyeing machine—the first major 
A change in batch dyeing methods for fabrics in S00 
years—was shown publicly at Wilmington, Del., for the 
first time Aug. 5 by the Du Pont Co. Although still in 
the development stage, the machine was demonstrated to 
more than 150 representatives of the nation’s textile indus- 
try at a conference under the auspices of two of Du Pont's 


departments—textile fibers and organic chemicals. 


The pressure dyeing machine is being developed by the 
textile research division at the Newport Textile Laboratory 
of the Du Pont Co. as part of the long-range research 
program to facilitate and perfect the dyeing of new syn- 
thetic-fiber fabrics, particularly those of Orlon acrylic fiber 
and Dacron polyester fiber. 

Paul M. Cole, senior research engineer of the engineer- 
ing department's machine development section, who de- 
signed the machine, pointed out that the development ts 
not near completion but he said it potentially meets every 
one of the 14 characteristics of an ‘ideal’ dyeing machine. 
“It needs the refinement of the textile machinery manufac- 
turer and the experienced touch of the practical dyer,” he 
said. He disclosed that the development is named “‘Baro- 
tor,’ (pronounced “‘bar rotor’) because its principal me- 
chanical parts consist of a rotor and uniquely operating 
bars within a steel cylinder. The machine is normally 
operated at 250° F., corresponding to a pressure of 15 
pounds per square inch. 

Du Pont developed the ‘‘Barotor”’ largely as a service to 
customers, Mr. Cole said, and licensing arrangements under 
pending patents are being made with several textile ma- 
chinery firms. The dyers will be free to use the ‘‘Barotor’’ 
without royalty. 

The 14 points of the ideal dyeing machine which the 
“Barotor’ potentially meets, Mr. Cole said, are: fabric is 
open width at all times; tensionless and wrinkle free; all 
points in uniform and frequent bath contact; operability 
with all fabric constructions, both filament and spun; han- 
dling of batches as small as 100 yards and batches in excess 
of 1,000 yards; rapid bath agitation or circulation; wide 
range of bath ratios permissible; exact duplication of con- 
ditions between laboratory and production scale; no need 
for attention during dyeing; fabric sampling and bath addi- 
tions made without opening vessel or losing pressure; sam- 
ples always representative of entire fabric; essentially cyl- 
indrical in shape for 100 per cent utilization of the lowest 
cost pressure vessel; minimum cost of operation and main- 
tenance; and investment commensurate with productivity 
in comparison with atmospheric dyeing of natural fibers. 

The announcement of the ‘Barotor’’ closed a full day 
conference on dyeing Orlon acrylic fiber and Dacron poly- 
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ester fiber. The program, under the direction of Dr. J. H. 
Trepagnier of the textile fibers department, included papers 
on the dyeing of Orlon, by Dr. R. H. Blaker, Dr. P. L. 
Meunier and G. T. Hug of the organic chemicals depart- 
ment. The dyeing of Dacron was discussed in papers de- 
livered by Dr. W. R. Remington of Jackson Laboratory, 
Dr. R. J. Andres of textile fibers research and Dr. Meunier. 

In a general session preceding questions and answers in 
the afternoon, Dr. J. E. Stith of the organic chemicals de- 
partment told of new Du Pont antistatic agents and W. G. 
Rhoads, textile fibers department, spoke on advantages of 
aqueous dyeing at temperatures above 212° F. 

Dyeing of Orlon staple fabrics with indigo and certain 
vat colors by a new acid-leuco method will make possible 
navy and possibly black shades at a much lower cost than 
similar dyeings made with combinations of acid dyes based 
on the relatively expensive anthraquinone blues, the con- 
ference on dyeing Orlon and Dacron was told by Dr. Meu- 
nier who discussed the new method under the title “Dyes 
and Methods for Orlon,” crediting the development to the 
dye application research division. 

The new acid-leuco technique for applying indigo and 
certain vat dyes to Orlon produces deep navy shades ap- 
proaching the shade of indigo on wool, Dr. Meunier de- 
clared. “Most important of all,” he continued, “is the 
high degree of fastness obtained. With light fastness of 
80 to 160 Fade-Ometer hours, excellent wasing and per- 
spiration and good crocking fastness, dyeings of indigo on 
Orlon promise to be of considerable importance in the 
future. 

“The following procedure, describing a two-piece run 
of 100 per cent Orlon in a closed dye beck, will serve to 
illustrate the process: (For 100 pounds of fabric made of 
100 per cent Orlon) 


Volume—4,000 Ibs. water (500 gals.) 
30 Ibs. Du Pont Indigo PLN Paste 
20 lbs. sodium bisulfite 

4 lbs. Sulfoxite C 

2 Ibs. Duponol D Paste 


“Color and chemicals are added to the cold bath, tem- 
perature is raised to the boil and held for five to 15 minutes 
to effect reduction of the indigo to a light, greenish-yellow 
acid lueco. At this point, an additional amount (0.5-1.0 Ib.) 
of Sulfoxite C might be required to complete the reduction. 
With the overhead steam line on, the dyeing is continued 
for 11/, to two hours at the boil, about 210° F. The dyeing 
is oxidized, without changing the bath, by adding 15 to 20 
pounds of Albone C and boiling for 15 minutes. (If the 
dye bath is dropped, oxidation is accomplished in a fresh 
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bath by the use of five to ten pounds of Albone C for 15 
minutes at the boil.) The oxidation bath is dropped, and 
the material is rinsed and scoured with 20 pounds sodium 
carbonate, ten pounds sodium hydrosulfite,, two pounds 
Duponol D Paste in 4,000 pounds of water at 140°—160° 
F.. for 15 minutes. 

Although our experience is limited to piece dyeing, we 
believe that the process will be applicable to stock, top and 
yarn. One point should be stressed, however. At the end 
of the dyeing the material must be scoured with hydro and 
soda ash to remove surface pigment color for improved 
crocking fastness. It is believed that this might be done 
satisfactorily in circulating equipment, but thus far it has 
not been demonstrated.” 

Five factors of primary importance in the dyeing of 
Orlon by the copper method were emphasized by Dr. Blaker 
who opened the discussion on Orlon with a presentation 
of the chemical “Principles of Copper Dyeing of Orlon. 
The Controlled Reduction Potential Method.” 

Dr. Blaker noted that this is the only method by which 
this type of fiber can be dyed a full shade range at tem- 
peratures near the boil, the other alternative being raising 
of the temperature to 250° for heavy shades with se- 
lected dispersed, basic and vat dyes. The copper procedure 
is limited to acid and selected direct colors. 

The copper dyeing method is unique, Dr. Blaker noted, 
“in that an inorganic ion, the cuprous ion, is absorbed by 
a fiber and once on the fiber creates afhnity for dye.” 

The five factors of primary importance listed by the 
speaker were: 

First, the copper is effective in promoting the dyeability 
only when it is in the cuprous valence state; second, the rate 
of absorption of cuprous ion and hence of dye is very 
slow when below 212° F.: third, the absorption of cuprous 
ion depends strongly on the pH of the dyebath; fourth, 
the amount of cuprous ion absorbed from a dyebath is 
proportional to the amount in the bath and to the bath-to- 
fiber ratio; and, fifth, the amount of dye absorbed is pro- 
portional to the amount of cuprous ion absorbed by the 
fiber. 

~The production of the cuprous copper in the dyebath is 
the most important feature of the copper method,” Dr. 
Blaker continued. ‘In principle the copper may be added 
to the dyebath as cuprous salts—in practice it has been 
found necessary to produce the cuprous copper directly in 
the dyebath through the reaction of a cupric salt, usually 
copper sulfate, and a suitable reducing agent. Hydroxyla- 
mine sulfate has proved to be the most useful reducing 
agent at temperatures near the boil. Once the cuprous salt 
is formed in the dyebath it must be absorbed by the fiber 
before any dyeing will take place,” 

In most cases of blends of staple Orlon acrylic fiber with 
wool, rayon or cotton, nylon, acetate or Dacron polyester 
fiber will call for a two-bath method of dyeing to obtain 
best results, Mr. Hug told the conference. 

“There are also some limitations upon the shades ob- 
tainable,”’ he continued. “Blacks, navies and dark browns 
cannot always be made and the desired brightness may not 
be produced. 

Blends of Orlon with wool currently can be dyed to 
solid shades only by the use of basic colors. plus acid 
colors” he noted. ‘For the dyeing of blends with rayon we 
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have a choice of vat or direct colors for this fiber and 
primarily acid or basic colors for the Orlon,” he continued. 

For blends of nylon with Orlon, the cuprous ion method 
or basic dyes will be used for the Orlon. Nylon is either 
dyed first with chrome or neutral dyeing acid colors or 
dyed in a second bath with suitable acid, Capracyl or dis- 
persed dyes. Blends containing either Dacron or acetate 
will require colors for these fibers and acid colors. dyed 
by the cuprous ion method, for the Orlon.” 

Mr. Hug expressed the hope that “as our dyeing tech- 
niques improve and possibly our range of suitable dyestuffs 
is increased, we will overcome many of the problems with 
which we are still confronted.”’ 

The difficulties of other methods of dyeing Dacron can 
be avoided by dyeing at about 250° F., according to 
Mr. Remington. “At this temperature,” he said, ‘'the chain 
molecules of which Dacron is composed apparently jump 
around so vigorously that there are momentarily formed 
gaps big enough for a dye molecule to pass through. That 
is, at this temperature Dacron behaves in about the same 
way that acetate behaves under normal dyeing conditions. 

Mr. Remington pointed out that the advantages of high 
temperatures are found even more strikingly in dyeing by 
the Thermosol process. ‘Here the temperatures are even 
higher, and complete penetration is obtained in a few 
seconds.”’ 

Another method for getting the dye molecules into the 
Dacron fiber, Mr. Remington continued, was to “bring 
them in smaller pieces and assemble them after they are 
inside. Sometimes, this scheme is combined with the use of 
a carrier. This process is in many respects similar to the 
application of diozatized and developed colors to cotton or 
rayon. The result is similar, too, in that there is formed 
inside the fiber a dye molecule too large to get in or out 
readily.” 

The problem in dyeing Dacron, he said, ‘results from the 
compactness of the fiber structure which prevents dyes from 
diffusing through it rapidly.” This reluctance of the fiber 
to let the dye travel through it does bring one “‘excellent 
result,” he added. “It brings almost automatically a high 
degree of wash-fastness.”’ 

A new method of dyeing to yield “deep shades of excel- 
lent fastness’’ on Dacron polyester fiber was reported by 
Dr. Andres, who described the Thermosol process, which 
he said Du Pont was “‘actively developing.” 

Exposure briefly to a temperature, usually above 350° F. 
is an important step, during which, the speaker said, ‘the 
color penetrates the fibers and is fast to removal even by 
the strongest laundering procedures.” 

In the Thermosol process, he said, a coating of dye is 
applied to the fiber which can be in loose staple, tow, 
top or fabric form. Since a preferred method for applying 
such a coating is from a liquid medium, a drying step is 
necessary to remove the liquid. After the drying comes 
the exposure for a short time at temperatures usually above 
350° F. This fixing treatment is followed by a scour to 
remove any of the assistants used in the coating step and 
to remove surface colors which might not have been fixed. 

~The three-step method involves simple application of 
padding, drying and heat-setting techniques, which are 
well-known to dryers and finishers,’ he pointed out. 

Dacron responded very well to this process, Dr. Andres 
reported, in many cases of dyeing, “since deep shades of 
excellent fastness and good color yield can be obtained.” 
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With Orlon, he said, the dry heat fixation is considerably 
less effective and the operation has only limited usefulness 
for this fiber. “Nylon, like Dacron, responds well,” he said. 

Dr. Meunier told the conference that an improved method 
for dyeing unions of Dacron and wool has been developed 
whereby heavy shades of good fastness to crocking, per- 
spiration and light are now obtainable. The dyeing of 
Dacron staple, like Orlon acrylic fiber staple, he said, has 
progressed through the discovery of new and improved 
methods of dyeing and the development of new dyes. 

Important new dyes of the Latyl series have been de- 
veloped for high fastness along with good brightness, he 
said. Latyl Violet B was described as a “much needed, 
non-tarring dye useful as a base for dark shades.” 

Development of high temperature dyeing techniques and 
machinery for stock, top, yarn and piece goods is providing 
advantages in cost of dyes and chemicals and fastness 
properties compared with dyeings at the boil, Dr. Meunier 
stated. 

Outlining the “Advantages of Aqueous Dyeing at Tem- 
peratures Above 212 Degrees Fahrenheit,” Mr. Rhoads 
listed the following: Orlon—(1) no carriers needed for 
heavy shades; (2) wider selection of reducing agents; (3) 
basic colors have better fastness and solidity of shade; and 
(4) wider selection of dyes. Dacron: (1) shorter dyeing 
times; (2) better wash and crockfastness on filament fab- 
rics; (3) better uniformity on continuous filament fabrics; 
and (4) no carriers needed. 

Machinery for dyeing at temperatures above the boil, 
available today for stock and package dyeing and for knit- 
goods, will soon be available for piece goods, Mr. Rhoads 
said, 

Three new anti-static finishes were introduced at the 
Du Pont parley. All were described in a paper by J. Edward 


Smith and Mason Hayek. One is durable and expected to 
find its greatest use on consumer goods, and: two are 
fugitive types expected to prove valuable in mill processing 
of various kinds. 

The durable finish, believed to be the first that is both 
highly effective and highly resistant to laundering with 
soap, is described as a complex organic cationic compound 
and for the present is called TLF-701. Application is by 
padding or impregnation at room temperature or exhausting 
onto goods which are not amenable to the padding op- 
eration. 

The two non-durable agents are known as Antistat N and 
TLF-548-E, both alcohol phosphate compositions. Both can 
be used in aqueous, oil or organic solvent systems, it is 
stated. 

However, the TLF-548-E is termed preferable for use 
in most aqueous systems because of its superior solubility 
in water, while Antistat N has more pronounced organic 
solvent compatibility. Both are said to be highly surface 
active and in water dispersing excellent wetting agents at 
room temperature or higher. Detergent and emulsification 
properties in soft water also are claimed. 

In addition, the paper continued, ‘They impart corrosion 
resistance to metals under many conditions. They should be 
of interest as an antistatic ingredient of oiling and lubri- 
cating compositions for fiber stock and yarns, as anti-static 
additives for sizing baths, and as finishes for fabrics where 
prononunced softening is not required and a non-durable 
but highly effective antistat meets the finishers needs. 

“In addition to its effectiveness for elimination of static, 
Du Pont Antistat N is effective as a lubricant to facilitate 
high-speed sewing operations. Application to Orlon and 
Dacron in deposits of 0.05 to two per cent on the weight 
of the goods with variations is recommended.” 


NOTES AGENTS 


By A. CHEMASTER — Part One 


TRIPPING agents have outgrown the mystery of various 
mixes and compounding of chemicals plus penetrating 
agents. Manufacture of straight stripping agents under 
many chemical names is now an established branch of the 
textile chemical industry. These straight chemical products 
presently are evaluated according to individual properties 
and adaptability to various processing methods. 
Chemically stripping agents are compounds that possess 
(1) oxidizing or bleaching properties, (2) reducing action 
on dyestuffs, and (3) ability to destroy on some types of 
dyes either by oxidation or reduction the color chroma of 
the dyestuffs dyed on the goods under test. Chemists in 
earlier days prepared for sale under proprietary names ‘one 
shot” stripping agents about which the plant user knew onl 
a smattering—except that on many occasions it required 
double or more of these compounds to obtain the necessary 
stripping on goods under treatment, before they were ready 
for re-dyeing. 
The widespread use of acetate, viscose rayon, nylon and 
other synthetic fibers with the natural fibers such as wool, 
cotton and silk has required a wider knowledge of stripping 
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agents so they may be applied advantageously and econom- 
ically in all plant operations, whether it be a “re-working 
and re-dyeing” operation or some specialized operation that 
requires the ‘cleaning up” of some particular fiber in a 
fabric for effect purposes. 

In non-technical terms these stripping agents are classified 
below as to their chemical properties possessed during the 
wet processing operations in which they are used: 

(1) Oxidizing (bleaching) compounds—sodium hypo- 
chlorite (commonly known as chemick); sodium chlorite 
(Textone, Mathieson Chemical Co.) organic chloride (Ak- 
tivin, Aktivin Corp.); potassium permanganate (Carus 
Chemical, etc.). 

(2) Reducing compounds—sodium hydrosulfite, sodium. 
formaldehyde sulfoxylate, zinc formaldehyde sulfoxylate 
(Royce Chemical, Rohm & Haas, Du Pont, Virginia Smelt- 
ing, etc.). 

(3) Complete color destroying agents—titanium sulfate, 
potassium permanganate, sodium hypochlorite and sodium 
chlorite. 

Selection of stripping agents depends upon type of dye- 
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stuff used on the goods to be processed as well as the nature 
of the fibers in the goods. On an over-all basis, colors dyed 
on acetate, nylon, wool and silk are usually stripped in a 
neutral or acid bath whereas the cellulosic fibers such as 
cotton and viscose rayon are processed in a neutral or 
slightly alkaline bath. 

There are exceptions to this general rule, these being 
(1) when using dyestuffs dischargable with hydrosulfite, 
and (2) potassium permanganate, titanium sulfate and so- 
dium chlorite may be used in stripping cellulosic material 
(cotton and viscose) as all three products operate advan- 
tageously only in an acid condition. 

The chief reason for this general rule is that the cellu- 
losic fibers are sensitive to tendering in acid operations, 
hence the use of alkaline stripping operations such as sodium 
hydrosulfite and sodium hypochlorite. The use of sodium 
hypochlorite must be handled with care as overbleaching 
of cellulose causes tendering to a marked degree as an 
acid process. 

The sulfoxylate compounds are usually processed advan- 
tageously on wool, acetate and nylon. The stripping of 
Orlon, Dynel, Acrilan and Vicara appear at the present to 
follow similar processes used on acetate, wool and nylon 
with various adaptations to prevent injury to the fiber 
or fabric and make them suitable for re-processing and 


finishing. 


Chemical Cotton Finishing Parley Sept. 25-26 


Approximately 60 research experts from the cotton tex- 
tile, finishing and chemical industries are expected to take 
part in a conference Sept. 25-26 at Washington on progress 
being made in the chemical finishing field. The conference 
will be sponsored by the National Cotton Council. Sydney 
M. Cone, Jr., secretary and treasurer of Cone Finishing Co. 
and president of the National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, will serve as general chairman of the 
conference. 

Dr. Leonard Smith, director of the council's utilization 
research division, called chemical finishing the newest de- 
velopment of the cotton textile industry. He said: “A 
few. finishes for cotton, such as wrinkle-resistant and water- 
repellent and fire-resistant type finishes, have already been 
produced in large quantities, but these barely scratch the 
surface of what can be done and what can be seen in re- 
search studies already under way.” 

Dr. Smith explained that in chemical finishing the cotton 
fabric becomes a chemical which reacts with other materials 
so that the very nature of the cotton itself is changed in 
the processing. “New chemical groups are thus permanently 
attached to the cellulose molecules making up the cotton 
fiber and new properties of immense value to the consumer 
are durably conferred upon cotton,” he added. 

Good heat-resistance, exceptional mildew-resistance re- 
sistance to fire and resistance to wrinkling and mussing are 
only a few of the properties which can be realized by chem- 
ical finishing. Spot and stain-resistance, modified cyeing 
properties, and resistance to acids and chemicals are other 
properties which studies have demonstrated are present in 
chemically modified cottons.” 

Principal research into chemical modification and finish- 
ing is being carried out at the Southern Regional Research 


Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture at New Or- 
leans and by the chemical industry. The results of this re- 
search will be reviewed at the conference and the practical 
problems involved in bringing these developments into com- 
mercially successful processes will be discussed, according 
to the N.C.C. 

Dr. Smith said that scientists have not yet been able to 
estimate the limits of the changes which can be produced 
in cotton through use of chemical finishing. One new 
process has developed to the point where it produces a 
fiber so different from normal cotton that it can be dis- 
solved in water. 

Eventually, he said, the chemically finished cottons will 
be widely used for household, clothing and industrial pur- 
poses. He also predicted that this new science would bring 
to the consumer within a few years cotton fabrics which 
are entirely unknown today. 


New Book Themes Textile Printing 


Textile Printing, by Fred F. Jacobs, 219 pages, Chartwell 
House, 280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Textile 
Printing is described as a thoroughly modern and practical 
book on the art of printing textile fabrics—from cotton 
to nylon. Technicians engaged in textile printing, manu- 
facturers and executives will find many valuable suggestions 
for improving their methods and formulations. 

The author has prepared a critical survey of available 
dyestuffs and chemicals as well as methods most suitable 
for their application. The book shows how to evaluate dye- 
stuffs and thickeners with a view to the textile materials 
to which they will be applied and how to choose processes 
and formulate print pastes to meet the end-use requirements 
of the fabrics. 

The book gives accurate instructions for the pre-treatment 
of the various cloths before printing, for the preparation of 
chemicals, including thickener and print-paste formulation, 
and for carrying out the printing and finishing operations. 
Special sections are devoted to the identification of fibers 
and to the determination of dyestuffs on the fabric. 


Armco Cites Savings With Stainless Steel 

Armco Steel Corp. reports several interesting case his- 
tories of the use of stainless steel in textile mills. One 
example is given where a Southern piece-dyeing mill re- 
placed 12 wooden vats with six new stainless steel ma- 
chines in 1939. Production went up; savings totaled about 
$10,000 the first year and savings are still going on, 

Another example are the dye pots and tables. Sixteen 
years ago, a mill changed to stainless steel for dye pots 
and tables. Type 316 was used for pots; Type 302 for the 
tables. These are the savings, based on a service life of 
20 years. 

ANNUAL Cost OF LaBoraAtTory Dye Pot TABLE 
STAINLESS STEEL vs. Cast IRON 
Cast Stainless 


Iron Steel 
Initial cost, including all accessories (based on 


service life of 20 years.) 
Replacement of parts (tubs, steam coils and in- 
sulation) at the end of 10 years 
Normal maintenance (wiping outside surfaces. 
etc.) Same for both 
Scraping rust and other corrosion products from 
inside of tubs (1 hr. per week labor @ §1.16 


per hr.) 60.32 per yr 0.00 per yr. 


$18.00 per yr. $32.50 per yr. 


8.00 per yr 0.00 per yr 


Total Cost 86.32 per yr. 32.50 per yr 
Est. annual savings when stainless steel] is used 53.42 
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@ Cole builds vessels % COLE ‘ 


starch-kettles, acid PRESSURE VESSELS 
THE ene FOR TEXTILE LIQUIDS 


other processing ves- 


1 9 5 ? sels for the finishing 


and dyeing industry 


POCKET EDITION of CLARK'S DIRECTORY 


standard steel lined 


Completely Revised with monel metal. 
Our long experience 
Price $3.00 in the design and fab- 


rication of vessels for 
the textile industry 
may be of help to you. 


[Including postage if check 


accompanies order] 


| Write for latest Cole 


catalog—“Tank Talk” 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Established 1854 — 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA Z 5 | 
ELEVATED TANKS YDERS 


TOWERS * BINS  STANDPIPES 


ALL 

BUTT-SEAMING 
IN STOCK 
SEWING THREAD bd 
DELIVERY 

For Cloth Room Stitchers and 

Bleachery Sewing _—— 


SIGNAL THREAD COMPANY 


James Building, Chattanooga, Tennessee @ Phone 7-7171 
Walter T. Forbes, President ® David Saunders, Vice President 


CHATTANOOGA e@ CHARLOTTE @© DALTON e@ DETROIT 
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mary to 600 volts secondary. 


lotte, N. C. 


Photo showing Sub-Station structure furnished and 
installed by Southern Electric Service Company, Inc., 
Charlotte, North Carolina. This was designed for 
2400 volts primary to 600 volts secondary for con- 
version to 4160 volts, 3 phase, Wye connection pri- 


For Highland Park Manufacturing Company, Char- 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro Spartanburg Greenville 


WATER, DIRT OR SLUDGE 
IN YOUR AIR LINES? 


Representatives in All Textile Centers 


Do You Have 


This new M-B 
AUTOMATIC 
AIR LINE FILTER 


is equipped with RIBBON TYPE FILTER- 
ING ELEMENT..... Removes solids 
10 microns (.00039) and larger. It is a 
radical departure from general practice, 
bow! being a transparent plastic. Conse- 
quently all foreign matter filtered from 
the air-line is clearly visible, eliminating 
guess work as to when filtering element 
should be cleaned or bow! drained ..... 
There is NO WATER, DIRT OR OIL in 
compressed air that has passed through 
<6 This piece of equi 
ment gives maximum protection to air- 
operated contro's on Slashers ond 
Humidifiers, also Scott and Williams 
Lint Blowers ond Blow-off of the Knot- 
ting Device on Barber-Colman Spoolers, 
also Abbott Winders and Blow-off hoses 
in Weoving and Spinning Rooms..... 
This new Filter affords our “Amoskeag” 
Pneumatic ROLL PICKER, Model A.V.T., 
or similarly operated equipment, maxi- 
mum protection. 


PRODUCTS 


46 Victor Ave. 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


Fig. 310 Lap Truck 


Fig. 870 Box Truck 


' Fig. 360 Baling Press Truck 


Fig. 88-5XRF Caster 
With Thread Guard 


S. R. BROOKSHIRE 
V. G. BROOKSHIRE 
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Fig. RIOHDW 
Rubber Tired Wheel _/ 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


Ame GSuaveca 


TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY TRUCKS AND 
CASTERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


DESIGN AND 
APPLICATION 
ENGINEERING 


Without Cost or Obligation 


OUR COMPLETE LINE ALSO 
INCLUDES POWER TRUCKS, 
CONVEYORS AND TRAMRAIL 
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Heat Economy Mill 


By LEO WALTER 


HE following brief survey of recommendable methods 

for reduction of heat consumption in textile plants has 
been written for management of plants, and is presented 
in more or less ‘‘non-technical"’ form. The textilé*technolo- 
gist and engineer has usually to keep abreast of production 
developments but has little time to study developments in 
heat economy, which latter bring in turn savings of steam, 
hot water, gas, electricity, coal and fuel oil. Nevertheless, 
although fuel is plentiful in the United States and Canada 
at the present time, economies never Come amiss in com- 
petitive production. 

One of the main reasons why management and the plant 
engineering department of textile mills should be tnter- 
ested in heat economy is the undisputable fact that increase 
of thermal efficiency of plant equipment invariably also 
improves over-all efficiency, i.e., provides often increased 
output, or more uniform goods, and can also reduce the 
number of seconds or of rejects. Saving of steam in the 
finishing department by introduction of certain heat econ- 
omy measures will thus produce a double beneht. It will 
reduce the fuel bill and will improve manufacture. Intro- 
duction of improvements in the boiler and powerhouse 
will not only bring fuel cost down, but due to supply of 
steam at constant pressure and at adequate volume all the 
time to manufacturing departments will increase over-all 
efhciency of production. What a blessing it is in a vertical 
plant to have steam available during the whole working 
shift without pressure drop is obvious, and will reflect itself 
in improved production. Thus the resulant benefits of in- 
creasing thermal efficiency of boiler and powerhouse, and 
of use of steam, hot water and other heating media, in 
manufacture have to be considered not only from the 
amount of dollars saved in the fuel bill, but also from 
many “invisible” savings which result in an indirect way 
from. heat economy measures. A point very carefully to be 
watched is that for example steam generated in the boiler- 
house in an economical way is not wasted afterwards during 
distribution and use in the various processing departments. 

Working conditions in many plants have produced steam 
starvation at certain periods, where peak steam demands 
make processing in finishing departments difficult. The 
boiler load is at certain time periods bigger than it should 
be, and steam pressure drops and delays operations, such 
as heating of water or liquors, drying, etc. The obvious 
remedy, either to install a larger boiler or to install a steam 
accumulator, involve severe financial outlay and often have 
to be turned down flatly because of the financial outlay 
involved. Thus a more or less silent and continuous battle 
develops between boilerhouse and manufacturing depart- 
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ments, such as dyehouse or finishing departments, which 
disturbances may become nerve racking, but are of no avail 
(Fig. 1). 

There exist, however, various remedies worthy of inves- 
tigation. Reduction of peak load demands on the boiler- 
house can be achieved by reducing steam consumption tn 
general. New boiler accessory devices are available whereby 
an existing redundant but otherwise usable boiler can be 
transformed into a steam accumulator at reasonable cost. 


FLEXIBLE VALVE SHIELD, which prevents corrosive or 
hazardous liquids from spraying on operator if valve packing 
fails, are now being manufactured from neoprene synthetic 
rubber by Industrial Products Co., 2820 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. The idea for the shield, which comes 
in three sixes, originated several years ago in a Du Pont chem- 
ical plant. 

The shield is molded in the shape of a flower pot. To in- 
stall it, a hole of slightly smaller diameter than the valve stem 
is cut or punched in the bottom. The valve wheel is removed 
and the shield pulled down over the stem so that it covers 
the packing gland. It doesn’t have to be wired in place and 
can be installed while the valve is in service. Where neces- 
sary, the edge of the skirt can be trimmed to suit the contour 
of the valve body. A major advantage of the shield is its flex- 
ibility. It ean be turned back to inspect the valve or to tighten 
the packing gland nuts. Since it need not be removed, there 
is no risk that it will not be replaced. 


— 
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By reducing the steam consumption per unit output of 
goods, boiler peak loads can be reduced. By eliminating 
out-dated steam heating equipment in the finishing depart- 
ment it is not only possible to increase actual production 
of goods, but at the same time to cut out excessive steam 
consumerts. 

Similarly, power load may be reduced, or steam consump- 
tion from engines improved by close investigation of indi- 
cator diagrams. The target in a well organized textile plant 
should be to use dry saturated steam at the lowest possible 
constant supply pressure for process and space heating, but 
at the highest possible pressure for power generation, with 
utilization of back-pressure or pass out steam for process 
work. 

All the above suggestions are based on the assumption 
that plant management knows not only the amount of steam 
generated in the boilerhouse, or available from back pres- 
sure Of pass Out engines at any moment, but also the exact 
steam consumption of each plant department, and also of 
each group of steam consuming machines. It pays always 
to supervise each larger steam consuming piece of equip- 
ment individually by means of a steam meter. In instances 
where heat exchanging surfaces are present, such as steam 
heating coils, measurement of condensate will give steam 
consumption figures. 

During recent years the use of combined power and 
heating units has made great progress in textile plants 
where the steam-power ratio is suited to back pressure gen- 
eration throughout the year. There are many instances, 
however, where small back-pressure steam power units can 
be used with advantage, such as fitting of air heater bat- 
teries or of unit heaters with small back-pressure steam 
turbines instead of electric motors, whereby the exhaust or 
back-pressure steam heats the heating elements. A survey 
of power economy will not come amiss in many textile 


plants where the demand of power exceeds the amount of 
back-pressure steam which would become available by in- 
stalling a new power generation unit. 

Many Diesel engine installations for generation of power 
could contribute to reduction of heat peak loads by waste 
heat utilization, thus applying combined power and heat- 
ing, as illustrated in Fig. 1-A showing the use of warm 
cooling water boosted up in temperature from hot exhaust 
gases tn a heat exchanger. Hot water can thus be generated 
either for process work, or for space heating during the 
Winter, or for both. Installation of a waste heat steam 
boiler is also possible, working in conjunction with the 
boilerhouse. The increase of storage volume for hot water 
for process in finishing departments by means of waste heat 
is Obviously a means to relieve a dyehouse from steam 
starvation in the morning or after lunchtime. Another 
method can be to boost up hot water storage temperature 
in the morning during the peak demand by means of a 
booster heater using exhaust or pass-out steam. 

The prominent part which instrumentation plays in fuel 
and heat economy during generation and use of heat for 
processing or space heating in textile plants need not be 
emphasized. Measurements of working factors, such as 
temperature, pressure, rate of flow, liquid level, etc., have 
become standard practice. There is scarcely any installation 
of a new plant or of finishing equipment performed with- 
out using measuring instruments. Automatic controllers are, 
however, less frequently used for finishing operations 
although their value as means for increased heat and fuel 
economy should not be underestimated. The following 
brief survey is based on practical experience regarding heat 
economy resulting from improved instrumentation in textile 
mills. The design of the control instruments recommended 
cannot be dealt with here due to limited space, but emphasis 
is placed on possibilities for application of automatic process 
controllers in practice. They repay their installation cost 
partly from heat and fuel economy achieved, partly from 
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FIG.1-A 


FIG.3 


Cyhader 


Fig. 1—Rate of steam load varies from 2,000 to 15,000 pounds per hour; boiler pressure drops at 9:30 a.m. from 100 p.s.i. to 60 


p.s.i. Fig. 1-4—Utilization of waste heat. Fig. 2-—Adequately controlled equipment is desirable. 
recorder-controller showing temperature curves. Fig. 3-4A——Steam control of size kettle. 


machine. 
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Fig. 3—Circular chart of dye vat 
Fig. 3-B—Steam cycle control of decating 
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increased output of more uniform textile goods at higher 
quality. 

The term controllability of a textile finishing process 
does not seem to be always considered, when ordering a 
new piece of plant equipment using steam, hot water, gas 
or electricity. A heat flow process can be either adequately 
controllable, or it may be more difficult to control. Good 
controllability of a heat flow process such as washing, 
scouring, bleaching, dyeing or drying allows bigger steam 
and fuel savings, with less elaborate and lower priced con- 
troller types (Fig. 2). It should always be aimed at to 
design and install finishing plant equipment which is very 
easily controllable. This has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of output, or equipment design in a broader sense, 
although generally speaking, efficiency and controllability of 
plant equipment go usually hand in hand. A new machine 
or apparatus using steam might have been designed for 
maximum output, but the designer might not have con- 
sulted the control expert in the first stage of the design 
about prospects of automatic steam control, with subsequent 
lowered controllability. A hot water storage tank having 
steam coils might hold the required water volume, but 
keeping the hot water temperature steady may not be as 
good as desired, because controllability of the vessel has 
been neglected, when sizing and locating the heating coils. 
Very often a finishing process vessel containing a liquor, 
heated by steam coils, has been designed with low con- 
trollability, although it fulfills other requirements, Another 
example is a hot air dryer which might be less elastic to 
changes of heat load as would be desirable for achieving 
efficient automatic temperature and humidity control. Wher- 
ever a heat flow process is concerned using steam or hot 
water and proves to be difficult for control by hand, the 
first step before fitting automatic temperature controllers, 
or other control instruments, must be to investigate con- 


trollability. Where controllability by hand is low, this must 
be put right first. After this has been performed, steam 
and fuel economy by means of automatic control instruments 
can then be considered, and will be achieved by using the 
right control method (Fig. 3). 

So much about plant design and its influence on controll- 
ability and on heat and fuel economy in textile finishing 
operations. 

It is no secret that a great number of finishing operations 
are run inefficiently with consequent waste of fuel, steam 
and heat in general. What is urgently required in these 
days of fuel shortage is that management realizes how steam 
and fuel economy can often be improved by more favorable 
methods of working a finishing plant. The best designed 
plant can be spoiled as far as steam and fuel economy is 
concerned by running it haphazardly for output under 
manual control. For example, unnecessary stoppages of 
continuous hot air dryers using a conveyor belt add not 
only to consumption of steam, but they produce also reduced 
dryer controllability effecting quality. The bad influence 
of peak loads of steam, causing steam starvation in process- 
ing are well known to increase fluctuation of boiler load 
with subsequent reduced Boiler efficiency. The suggested 
remedy may sometimes be to control heat demand by stag- 
gering the heat load from dye vats, washing and scouring 
machines, etc., in conjunction with automatic steam control 
of each machine. This will not only maintain output at 
reduced steam and fuel consumption, but will also improve 
quality of the processed material (Fig. 3-A). A very close 
survey of a finishing plant with a view to controllability 
will therefore often disclose means for heat and fuel sav- 
ings. The quickest indication for inefficiency in finishing 
are over-temperatures or under-temperatures occurring dir- 
ing processing. The first waste much fuel because of unnec 
essary heat input, the latter lengthen the process, and thus 


designed on the closed-type principal so that continuous or intermittent conveying 
ean be utilized to feed automatic spoolers and similar machines. 
at left shows the conveyor belt removed, revealing the endless track to which are 
attached rigidly spaced U-shape supporting members for the flexible belt, which is 
made of canvas or other elastic materials. The supporting members ride on ball- 


bearing rollers, assuring quiet operation with a minimum of resistance. 


The belt, being flexible and one-piece, will not damage bobbins which are poured 
onto it, nor will it catch strings or trash. The belt overhangs the ball-bearing rollers 


and track, thus protecting the rollers and chain from fiving lint, loose ends, etc. 


The photograph 
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Fig. 4—Completely automatic control of pressure dycing ma- 
chine. 


increase running heat losses from convection and radiation 
of exposed plant surfaces during idle periods, apart from 
low output. 

When reorganizing the layout of an existing finishing 
plant, or when altering a manufacturing method using heat, 
it will always pay to call in the control expert. The same 
applies when designing ‘‘home-made’’ plant equipment, 
such as hot air dryers, heating vessels, etc., or when recon- 
structing same. There are still some really horrible speci- 
mens of self-made hot air dryers in operation with either 
over or under-dimensioned heating surfaces and fans, or 
wrongly placed and under-sized air outlet openings, and 
the like. These dryers are scarcely controllable, but waste 
steam and fuel all the year round, and are often only kept 
in operation because they have been “home-made.” To 
apply control instruments to such dryers could be wasted 
money, because their controllability is usually very poor. 
After all other means, such as improved dryer insulation, 
recirculation of air, etc., have been applied to get steam 
consumption down, the installation of automatic control 
instruments will then improve dryer efhciency to the top 
limit, and keep it there (Fig. 3-B). 

A great source of waste of steam in finishing is the un- 
controllable process of liquid boiling in open-topped ves- 
sels. Water or other process liquids boil at approximately 
212° F., which boiling temperature is inherent, and cannot 
be controlled. The use of high steam pressures for dyeing 
in open dye vats, jiggers, etc., is certainly wasteful, because 
many steam bubbles pass simply through the bath uncon- 
densed and produce the foggy atmosphere typical for some 
dyehouses. Pressure reduction of process steam is therefore 
highly desirable for many reasons, not only from the point 
of view of controllability. The use of low pressure steam 
in boiling, dyeing, scouring and bleaching reduces forma- 
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tion of fog. By using “‘submerged”’ boiling, open vat dye- 
ing becomes controllable, for example, by setting a dye vat 
thermostat at 211° F., i.e., one degree below full boil 
(Fig. 4). Where steam is used for agitation of the dye 
liquor, it should rather be replaced by compressed air, or 
mechanical stirrers, or by circulation pumps because to use 
steam bubbles solely for liquid agitation is waste of heat. 
As a general rule, large volumes of hot liquid are usually 
better controllable for temperature than smaller ones, and 
larger process vessels are preferable for heat economy. For 
example, an instantaneous heater of the tube and shell type 
is less controllable than a large hot water storage calorifier 
with adequate, but not oversized, steam coils and good 
insulation. It seems high time that a certain shyness should 
be overcome in the use of automatic control instruments. 
which would benefit the textile industry as a whole and 


reduce the fuel bill. 


Advisory Board For Plant Maintenance Show 

A 12-man group of industry executives, primarily ad- 
vertising and sales heads, has been chosen for the advisory 
board of the Plant Maintenance Show and Conference, to 
be held at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jan. 19-22. 

Both show and conference have been planned on a scale 
never before attempted in the maintenance field. Three 
hundred and fifty companies are expected to conduct ex- 
hibits, with some displays scheduled to be larger than 
3,000 square feet. Total display space will be 75 per cent 
greater than that of the show held in January of this 
year, and six times larger that the 1950 sxposition. 

The conference, too, will undergo a huge expansion. 
More than 60 separate sessions are planned, Virtually every 
industry will have its maintenance problems discussed in 
separate sessions, in addition to panels devoted to the main- 
tenance policies of top management. 

L. C. Morrow, consulting editor, Factory Management 
and Maintenance, will serve as general chairman. _ 

On the advisory committee are D. F. Beard, advertising 
director, Reynolds Metals Co.; J. K. Byrne, sales manager, 
Complete-Reading Electric Co., Inc.; C. J. Copley, adver- 
tising department, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; S. W. 
Corbin, assistant manager, industrial divisions, General Elec- 
tric Co.; Howard F. Eastwood, vice-president and sec retary, 
Barreled Sunlight Paint Co.; William Flatow, ]r., assistant 
general sales manager, West Disinfecting Co.; Orville C. 
Hognander, vice-president and sales manager, G. H. Ten- 
nant Co.; H. R. Meyer, manager, maintenance sales depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; W. L. Parcell, sales 
manager, Ridge Tool Co.; Francis S. Russell, president, 
RCS Tool Sales Corp., and Stuart C. Sommer, advertising 
manager, James G. Biddle Co. 

Advanced registration cards may be obtained from Clapp 
and Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. N. Y. 

Announcement has been made that Chicago will be the 
scene of the air conditioning show next Jan. 26-30. Offi- 
cially known as the 11th International Heating and Venti- 
lating Exposition, it will be held in the International Amphi- 
theatre under the auspices of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers in conjunction with the 59th 
annual meeting of the society. Early space reservations in- 
dicate that the display will be another record breaker in 
point of size. 
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Tramrail System Saves 
Time Well Mill Floor Wear 


“AVING in time is the principal reason for installing 
S an automatic dispatch system, and in the case of Er- 
langer Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C., the entire cost of 
the equipment was paid for in less than 15 months. But 
this was not the only saving, since savings in a year from 
elimination of truck wear on the mill floors are estimated 
to amount to as much as the cost of this system. 


“ The Cleveland Crane and Engineering Co. Tramrail 


i PLAN VIEW 


system at Erlanger handles boxes of bobbins from the spin- 
ning department on the first floor of one building to the 
twisting department on the second floor of another build- 
ing. The great amount of tedious manual trucking for- 
merly required has been eliminated. Regardless of weather 
conditions, season of year or time of day or night, the 
automatic system hauls its loads unhampered. No employees 
are assigned especially to this work since men in both build- 


TWISTING 
DEPT. 


SPINNING 
DEPT. 


4 


tion. When it reaches the carrier, the latter is set in motion. 
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(1) Loading Tramrail van in spinning department. After “start” 
button has been depressed, van is hoisted to second floor eleva- 


SIDE ELEVATION 


Note how out-of-the-way space 


(2) En route between buildings. 
that ordinarily is unusable for any purpose serves as a satisfactory 
right-of-way for an automatic Tramrail system. 
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ings can take care of the simple task of loading and un- 
loading the Tramrail van along with their regular work 
The carrier will operate only after the. van doors are 
closed firmly. Then, pushing a button starts it on its way. 
Building doors are opened and closed automatically. When 
the carrier reaches its destination, it simply stops and remains 
in place until loaded or unloaded. Depressing a button 
returns it to the other building. The accompanying pictures, 
borrowed from Cleveland Crane Graphic, tell the story. 


J 


(3) Going through door to inside. After carrier passes through, 
door closes automatically. 


(4) Entering twisting department on second floor. Pronged 


guards on carrier open the building doors. 
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After it has been reloaded with 
empty trucks, pressing a button returns it to spinning department. 


(5) Carrier stops automatically. 


Ga. Studies Impact Of Industry On Economy 


Carrollton, Ga., the seat of historic Carroll County, has 
been selected as “A Pattern City for Progressive Georgia.” 
The selection, announced by the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Georgia, climaxed a six-month study of cities 
and towns over the state. The research was undertaken to 
determine the impact of industry—the cotton textile industry 
in particular—upon the Georgia economy, and to study the 
contributions of communities in this state to the progress 
of textile manufacturing. 

Carrollton was chosen as a ‘‘pattern city’ for progress, 
association ofhcials announced, because its important textile 
industry is balanced by a diversity of other manufacturing 
and agricultural enterprises. J. M. Cheatham of Grifhn, 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Geor- 
gia, and head of Dundee Mills, said Carrollton was cited 
for the honor after studies had been made of a dozen other 
areas in the state whigh had also contributed significantly 
to the progress of the textile industry. 

One major disclosure of the investigations, said J. R. 
Jolly, assistant manager of the Atlanta office of American 
Thread Co. and chairman of the association's public rela- 
tions committee, was that “an extremely close interrelation- 
ships exists between Georgia's basic textile industry and its 
over-all economic progress.’ More than 110,000, on an 
annual average, are employed in textiles in Georgia. 

Conclusions of the study, Mr. Jolly said, were drawn 
from an intensive investigation into the Carrollton area's 
economic status and progress in recent years, its govern- 
mental structure, its pattern of growth, its agricultural and 
industrial operations, recreational, educational and allied 
facilities and its potentials for the future. 

The special association subcommittee directing the study 
was headed by Alvin S. Davis, director of industrial rela- 
tions for Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, who said the pat- 
tern of progress and growth uncovered in Carrollton was 
closely paralleled in at least a dozen other textile communi- 
ties in the state. 
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Ite GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


_* CHAPMAN 


Write for 
Bulletins on 
CARDS, Mid-West Representative: 
DRAWING FRAMES. D. H. SPEIDEL. 343 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 


PERALTAS, 
FOLDERS, etc. 


STATIC 


Specialists in the | 
Elimination of... 


APPLICATIONS SAFELY INSTANTLY 


WESTINGHOUSE INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 


for 


MOTORS, CONTROLS, TRANSFORMERS 


Motor Rewinding Our Specialty 


Expert Electrical Service to the Textile Industry for 
the Past Thirty Years 


ELECTRIC REPAIR Inc. 


607-9 E. Franklin Ave. Phone 5-3466 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 
SPROCKETS 


SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


FREE Data 


On Cleaning 


Air-Conditioning Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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HIS handy little booklet tells all about good mainte- 

nance of air conditioning equipment. How to get rid 
of lime scale . . . how to prevent it from forming. Tells 
how to fight slime, how to prevent it from fouling up 
lines, tanks, spray jets. Gives details on cleaning finned 
coils of air-washers . . . cleaning aluminum plates and 
descaling cold diffusers . . 


filter screens. etc. 


screens . . . Cleaning glass 


FREE copy sent on request. Write Oakite Products, Inc., 
26C Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


etc! 


OAKI 


AT ep 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U. §. & Canada 
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| 
DRIVES 
| | Write For Stock Sheet on Gears 
| 
FERGUSON 
GEAR COMPANY 
‘GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
Phone 5-0251 
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ep INDUSTRia; 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


At Times Square. 


Walking distance to 
everything worthwhile. 

1400 Rooms, each with 

private bath, shower. 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


\ | 


From 
MACHINE COMPANY + Special rates 
York Road Phone 5-4022 | for servicemen 
GASTONIA, N. C. mT 
HOTEL 
Ww 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
44th to 45th Sts. at Sth Av. 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


THE STARCH 
| USED IN A WELL BALANCED rf 


WARP SIZE 


REFLECTS THE INTEGRITY OF THE PRODUCER B iti 


CLINTON CORN STARCH 7 


HAS THE QUALITY WHICH MAKES IT 


A SOUND BASIC INGREDIENT a 
FOR 


BETTER SIZING 


AND 


WEAVING 


CLINTON FOODS INC 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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Edw ards ‘ai he rf 


David F above), Pres- 
‘dent of Saco-Lowell Shops since 1927, has 
heen elected chairman of the board: of darec- 
Malcolm D. Shaffner (at right 
thove), formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president to succeed Mr. 
responsibilities as 
Shops, Mr. Ed 
continuing interests 
education Mr 
1933. He 
treasurer 10 


tors and 


Edwards. Besides his 


chairman of Saco-Lowell 
wards has many 
in fields of business and 
Shaffner joined Saco-Lowell in 
was elected secretary in 1944 

1946, and vice-president and a director in 
1950 


othe 


He is also president and a director 
of the company's wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co Other 
Saco-Lowell tol- 


Truslow (af le helou 


organizational changes at 
low: James L. 
vice: president, has been named executive 
assistant to the preside nt. where one of his 
principal responsibilities will be to main- 
tain close liaison between the research and 
development, manufacturing and ‘sales activ- 
company. ‘Mr. Truslow joined 
Elmer J}. McVey 


a vice-president 


ities of the 
the company in 1949. 
below’) 


right was elected 


and relinquishes the duties of general fac- 


tory manager to become associated with W 
Frank Lowell, the company’s vice-president 
in charge of sales. Mr. McVey has beén 
with Saco-Lowell since 1950 

|. Arnold Kiely, Saco-Lowell’s comptroller 
since 1947, was elected a vice president and 
will be responsible for and have full author- 
ity in directing the manufacturing activities 
at Biddeford and Saco, Me. Douglas H 
Sears, assistant comptrolle r, was elected to 
succeed Mr Keily as comptroller of the 
company. 


January, 


Edgar L. Henderson, Jr., chief accountant 
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of West Pomt (Ga,) Coa., 
elected secretary of the COmpany. Mr 
derson, who joined the 


also was elected secretary of 


has been 
Hen- 


company in 1934 


as an employee in the cashier's department, 


three subsid- 
parent company: Drxie Mills. 
Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Columbus (Ga.) Mig. 
Co.; and Equinox Mill, Anderson, 5S. C.; 
Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery 


iaries of the 


also secretary of 


& Dye Works. 


A. Keith Pooser, 


neer for 


who was resident engi- 
Sirrine Co. which had charge 
of construction of the new finishing plant 
for American Thread Co N., C., 
has left Sirrine to become plant engineer, for 
American Thread George Brown 
will be, chief electrician in the. maintenance 
. Walter 


C, Saturday has been promoted from, oyer- 


at Sevier, 
at Sevier. 
department of the Sevier plant 


scel of twisting to, Assistant supe rintendent 
at the Tallapoosa, Ga., plant of, American 
Thread Co. ‘Frank Jenkins has been pro- 
moted shift 
succeed Mr., Saturday as 


from foreman of twisting to 


turn has been succeeded as shift foreman 


by Bill Dawson. 


7. 17.7, 
Carrollf Webbed) 
Greenville, S. C., has been appointed South- 
ern manager in charge of Southern sales 


operations for U - 


Lawrence, Mass». rank Aikem -(riget), 
also of has sbeen appo 


ecutive the-comany Mr Camp- 
bell will his-Headerdasters an thé firm's 
récently-@pened sales’ on -Greenville. 
A Philadciphia, Textle*inety 
tate, Mt. Campb@l lepefit bears | the 
manufacturing, lend Of the ptextHe industry, 
primgnly aveth U Injon Bledché¢ry, Greenville, 
and Woodside Mills-at Simpsoaville. Foun- 
tain and Liberty,S. C. Formthe 


Aiken, a 
Furman University, has spent 
2D years in the textile industry, chiefly with 
Slater Mfg. saverel> of othe | Deering: 
Milliken mills, and the Verney Corp. After 
working several months with the firm's re- 
starch and manufacturing staff in-Lawrence, 


New Jersey Lubricating Co. Mr. 
graduate of 


Mass.. 


ters 


which are at Chauncey. 
ber of the 


overseer and in son. Mr 


erations 


past , 
few he-has heen general (Manager of 
the “News York 


Mr. Aiken will make his “héadquar- 
in Greenville with Mr. Campbell. 


Crowther has 
named | assistant 
sales manager of 
Staufter Chemical Co. 
New York Mr Crow- 
ther has been asso- 
ciated with Stauffer 
for séven years and 
of East- 
research, 
offices of 
N. Y. He ts a mem- 
American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Association, and the Club. 


John 
heen 


was director 
ern division 


the main 


Chemists 


Winthrop Whipple has been appoirted 
manager of the Indian Head Division of 
Textron Southern, Inc., Anderson, S. C. 
This’ drvision ‘includes the Toxaway Plant 
and Gossett finishing plant, both at Andef- 
Whipple” formerly” was” general 
superintendent of sheeting and blanket op- 
tor Textron, Inc., at Nashua, N. H.., 
which December, 1951. 

formerly 


the warn River, N. H.. 


manager of 
plant of the Draper 


ha ghee ferred to Hopedale, | 
Mhss.3 the Draper bobbin 


division. 


of at 


Guiltord. Me 
_ Sam Hall has 


manager of the 


plant at Beebe River. 


C., has been promoted from 
manager to succeed Harmon Howorth as 
manager of the Celriver Plant of Celanese 
Corp. of America at Rock Hill, S. C. Mr. 
Howorth has been promoted to a new po- 
an.the company., textile division and 
is stationed in. New, Yark, 


assistant 


Harold ‘A. Sweet has 
beén named ‘director 
of the industrial divi- 
sion of Refined Prod- 
ucts Corp., Lyndhurst, 
othorganic 
Betore, 
fined Products Corp., 
Mr. Sweet was in the 
sales and sales devel- 
department of General Dyestuff 
a divisionyot General: Aniline & Film 


opment 
Corp., 


The bobbin division is comprised | 


jomling »VRe- | 


- — 


Corp. He was one of the pioneers in the | 


sales development of synthetic detergents, 
wetting agents.and emulsifiers...Mr. Sweet. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


is a member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, a Fellow in the American Institute 
of Chemists and a member of Alpha Chi 
sigma. 


Carl Graeflin is a re- 
cent addition to the 
sales force of the fiber 
glass division of Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. and will work 
out of the firm's New 
York office. Before 
joining .L-O-F Mr. 
Gracflin was for more 


than 23 years with 
Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc., New York, 
and closely associated with its plant at 
Wilkes-Barrie, Pa., in the development of 
glass cloth. A native of Basel, Switzerland. 
he was educated at the textile division of 
the Allgemeine Gewerbe Schule in his na 
tive city, and before coming to the United 
States was associated with Sarasin Sons. 
Ltd., Basel, as textile technician. 


Three new assistant division superintend- 
ents recently were named at Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va. D. C. Boy, Jr., for- 
merly administrative assistant to the as- 
sistant general superintendent, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
the Riverside Division; W. R. Fiske. 
formerly technical superintendent at School- 
held Division 3, was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of that division; and H. C. 
Clark, has been promoted from superintend- 


ent of dressing and dyeing at Schoolfield 
Division 2, to assistant superintendent of 
that division. Henry W. Smith, pre- 
viously superintendent of No. 2 and 5 
carding at Riverside, has been appointed 
executive assistant to R. M. Stephens, as- 
sistant general superintendent, succeeding 
Mr. Boy. Other promotions include 
L. Clyde Sheehan, from assistant to the 
general overseer of No. 5 dye to department 
overseer of that department; John C. Lackey, 
trom trainee to second hand in 4B weave. 


V. W ellborn Cook re 

cently joined the Am.- 

erican MonoRail Co. 

as sales engineer and 

will work out of 

the Charlotte, N. C., 

ofhice, covering North 

= Carolina, selling the 

| complete line of ma- 

3 terial handling equip- 

ment and automatic 

cleaning equipment. Mr. Cook is a grad- 

uate of Clemson (S. C.) College and for 

the past five years has been connected with 

SKF Bearings as a sales and service en- 
gineer. 


H. L. Pruitt, general manager of Hayns- 
worth Mills, Anderson, S. C., and recog: 
nized as one of the foremost authorities on 
weaving in the Southern textile industry, 
retired from his position Aug. 1. This is 
the second time Mr. Pruitt has retired. In 
1944, he stepped down from a supervisory 
position at Dan River Mills. In 1945 he 
was persuaded to take over as superintendent 


An opportunity to become acquainted 
with the latest developments in machin- 
ery, equipment, accessories, supplies, and 
techniques relating to the textile indus- 
try. 


For information or room reservations. 
write Textile Hall Corporation, 322 
West Washington Street, Greenville, S. C. 


17th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
October 6-11, 1952 
TEXTILE HALL 


Greenville, S$. C. 


“AN INSTITUTION OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY SINCE 1915” 


of the then embryo Ottaray Textiles in 
Anderson, which he transformed into a 
modern unit. In January, 1949, the new 
Haynsworth Mills were completed and Mr. 
Pruitt was named general manager of both 
Haynsworth and Ottaray which operated as 
separate weaving units until early 1952 
when machinery at Ottaray was transferred 
to a twice-expanded Haynsworth plant. B« 
ginning at the age of nine, Mr. Pruitt spent 
6 years in the textile industry, working in 
mills in Virginia, South Carolina and Ala 


bama. He is succeeded by Harold Mason 


Charles H. Burns recently joined Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., as con- 
troller. Mr. Burns, a graduate of North- 
western University, was recently connected 
with the New York office of Price Water 
house & Co. and was formerly treasurer of 
the Trailmobile Co. of Cincinnati. Ohio 
He is a member of the Controllers Institute 


of America. 

f 4 the past 14 years man- 

ager of the Framing- 

ham, Mass., office, has been named manage: 
at Greenville succeeding Mr. Spencer. Les- 
ter L. Lideen of the company's home office 
at Rockford, Ill., has been named manage: 
at Framingham replacing Mr. Taylor. 
Other recent personnel changes at Barber- 
Colman include: William P. Turner, for. 
merly sales engineer at the Framingham 
othce, has been transferred to Rockford and 
will be export sales manager for textile ma- 
chinery. Ralph W. Cotta has been trans. 
terred from the Rockford office to the Fram- 
ingham ofthce as sales engineer for textile 
machinery. K. C. Morrison, who has been 
sales engineer for textile machinery at Fram- 
ingham, has been transferred to the com- 
panys door division and will have charge 
of sales and manufacture of Barber-Colman 
overhead type doors and electric operators 
in New England. 


John H. Spencer 
(left) has retired from 
his position as man- 
ager of the Green- 
ville, S. C., office of 
Barbe r-Colman Co » a 


position which he has 
held for 45 years. 
Fred D. Taylor, for 


H. B. Campbell has been promoted from 
assistant superintendent of the Abney Mill 
plant at Woodruff, S. C., to superintendent 
of the Abney plant at Courtney, S. C. D. E. 
Ross, formerly night superintendent,  suc- 
ceeds Mr. Campbell as assistant superin- 
tendent at Woodruff and James Tiller. for- 
mer night overseer of weaving, in turn suc- 
ceeds Mr. Ross as night superintendent. 


Carl H. Robinson, deputy director of the 
cotton branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, retired July 31 after 32 
years of service in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. A career employee, Mr. 
Robinson's early work in the department 
was with the crop reporting service, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. For the past 
16 years he has been closely identified 
with the department's cotton marketing and 
research activities E. A. Smyth is re- 
signing as executive ofhcer of the Charlott< 
(N District of the Office ot Price Sta- 


bilization, effective Sept. 1. His plans have 
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aot been definitely determined. Mr. Smyth 
served as chief of the textile section of the 
Richmond, Va., regional ofhce of O.P.S. 
from May 1, 1951, to last June 1. Betore, he 
was vice-president and Southern sales man- 
wer of H. & B. American Machine Co., and 
formerly president of Berkeley Mills, Inc., 
Balfour, N. C. . . . Thomas P. Hayden, 
industrial specialist in textiles in the Ofhce 
of Program and Requirements, Defense 
Production Administration, is resigning 
from government work after 29 years serv- 
ice in the freld of textiles. Mr. Hayden, 
who will act as a Washington professional 
consultant and representative in the textile 
field, was a commodity specialist in textiles 
with the United States Tariff Commission 
ind was chief of the dye and finishing sec- 
tion, program branch, in the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


W. R. (Dick) Pea- 
cock is a recent addi- 
tion to the sales staff 
of Sonoco Products 
Co., Hartsville, C.., 
manufacturer of pa- 
per cones, tubes, 
spools and other pa- 
per specialties. Mr. 
Peacock is covering 
the territory compris- 


ing Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and a portion of 
Tennessee. He is a graduate of the School 
of Textiles at North Carolina State College 
and was assigned his territory after a train- 
ing period at Sonoco’s plant in Hartsville. 


Wells Rogers, assistant superintendent of 
the Efird plants of American & Efird Mills, 
Inc., at Albemarle, N. C., recently was 
elected president of District 6 of the North 
Carolina School Board Association. Mr. 
Rogers served as secretary of the district 
association before being made president. 


Aubrey Mauney, secretary and treasurer 
of Kings Mountain (N. C.) Mfg. Co., ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter, at- 
tended the Lutheran World Federation Con- 
vention held in Hannover, Germany, July 
24-Aug. 3. At this convention Mr. Mauney 
was alternate delegate for the United Lu- 
theran Church in America and official rep- 
resentative of the Brotherhood of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, of which he 
is secretary and a member of the executive 
committee. 


Dewey H. Worthy, master mechanic at 
Dixie Mills, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., recently 
completed 40 years of service with the 
company. 


William J. Coward, a veteran of 45 
years in the textile industry and head of the 
cotton carding department at Dyersburg 
(Tenn.) Cotton Products Co. since the 
plant started operations, retired Aug. 1 He 
will make his home at Oswego, N. Y. 

Jack Todd of Dyersburg, a graduate 
of Georgia Tech, succeeds Mr. Coward as 
head of the cotton carding department. 


John Harvey has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager of Central Yarn & Dyeing 


Co., Inc., Gastonia. N. C. 


Tom Boyd, formerly associated with 


Mooresville (N. C.) Mills, has been named 
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@ System is engineered to your specifications 
@ Thorough blending within 1% 
@ Last yarn made from blend is identical with the first 


Whether the Proctor blending system installed in your 
mill is semi or fully automatic you can be sure it will be 
engineered in every detail to your individual requirements 
...and because of this will offer you many important 
prom ee operating advantages. In many mills using 

roctor equipment blending is so thorough and accurate 
that the variance in the blend is less than 1%. Not only 
is the mix properly proportioned—but the proportion 
remains the same throughout the run. This means that 
the last yarn made from the mix is identical with the first. 
This is especially important in the blending of synthetics. 
The system illustrated consists of several weighing feeds 
with skewing aprons set over a constantly moving long 
apron which feeds to a picker. The number and kinds 
of units to be incorporated in a system depend upon 
many factors which are revealed by a detailed discussion 
of your specific blending problem. Call on Proctor 
engineers today to show you how a Proctor system can 
increase your profit. 


Much Proctor drying equipment and textile machinery is 
covered in full or in part by patents and patents pending. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: 


705 TABOR ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA 20 © PA. 
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PERSQNAL NEWS 


head Chemist.in the dychouse laboratory of 
Vald@se (Nv Mfg. Co. At Valdes« 
Mr Bova succeeds Julian Hershfeld, 
who left Valdese t6° take a position with 
Dan River Mills. 


Claude L. Hayden recently has been 
named assistant sales manager of American 
Enka Corp. Mr. Hayden, who has been 
with the company tor about 20 years, has 
been) séfving as manager of advertising and 
promotion. 


John A. Sibley, chairman of the Trust 
Co. of Georgia board and a director of 
West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., recently was 
elected a director of Retail Credit Co., At. 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Sibley holds directorates in 
a number of corporations. 


Paul Murphy has been promoted to over- 
seer of weaving at Jackson Mills, Iva, S. C., 
succeeding E. L. Bolding, who resigned to 
accept another position. Mr. Murphy has 
been associated with Jackson Mills since 
1936. . . . Other promotions at Jackson in- 
clude: Jack Belcher, loom instructor, pro- 
moted to second hand in the weave room; 
and Pat Hawkins, also promoted to second 
hand in the weave room. 


John W. Arnall, assistant superintendent 
ot the finishing mill of Fieldcrest Mills, 
Spray, N. C., has been given the additional 
responsibility of the supply. room, the 
bleaching-cloth finishing and piece dyeing 
departments. A graduate of Georgia Tech, 
Mr. Arnall has been with Fieldcrest since 


1945. His previous associations include 
Dan River Mills and Eagle & Phenix Mills. 
Marvin E. Clitton, formerly a second 


in the bleathery, has been promoted to 


assistant foreman, in the sheet cutting, and 
sewing depart meat He has“ with the 
company since [942. Hy Suit,-w ith 
Fieldcrest singe Januazy, has been 
made director of the 
Before joining BFidicrest 
some years associated with the Du Pont Co 


Suit was for 


Eno J one et Ps equntry 
dy@ ts. tpt Abe. 31 
after a°35-yeat da Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc “Pv in Magde- 
burg, Germany, the son of an attache at 
the American Embassy in Berlin, Mr; Mon- 
aghan spent his early years in Gefmany 
He and Mrs. Monaghan now reside tat the 
Penn Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa. 


George G. Merritt, who has been pay- 
master of the Sauquoit Plant of Standard 
Coosa- Thatcher, Co. at Gadsden, Ala., has 
been promoted to personnel supervisor and 
ofhce manager at Gadsdér, 


Robest A. McLaughlin hag been appointed 
director of sales’ for Pittsburgh Plate! Glass 
Co.'s new fiber glass division Asséciated 
with the company's merchandising, divi 
Sion since 1940, Mr. McLaughlin had served 
as. a sales repfesentative at the Chicago 
warehouse 4nd as manager of the} firm's 
Columbia, S. C., branch. During the past 
five Years, he has been manager Of the 
tapidly expanding Mineola, N. Y.,} ware- 
house. . . . Appointment of Dr. George 
S: Bachman as director of research fog Pitts- 
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burgh's new fiber glass division! has also 
been announced. Dr. Bachman joined Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. during 1947 and 
since then has beeri associated with the glass 
division's research laboratones at Creighton, 
Pa: Prior to his aSsociation with. Pittsburgh 
Plate}; Dr. Bachmam had) served as a céramic 
engineet with Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


W. E. Prescott, purchasing agent . for 
Kendall Mills, has been elected a vice-pres- 
ident of the new Mecklenburg Kiwanis 
Club at Charlotte, N. C. Reed Dillingham 
of Dillard Paper Co. is a member of the 
club's board of directors. 


W. E. Smith of Charlotte, N. C.. has re- 
signed as Southern manager'‘for Bortie 
Scrymser ‘Co. to join the ‘petro chemical di 
vision of Atlantic Refining: ‘He will cover 
the Southeast for Atlantic out of Charlotte. 


John ‘Tillett, who in recent months 
was associated with L. Goriffim 
and prior to that was with Ppaeumafhl Corp. 
and Uster Corp., is now associated ,wWith 
Fulbright Laboratories; Inc., of Charlott<. 
N. C 


Recent personnel changes at plants of 
J. P, Stevens & Co., Inc., follow: Joha 
Mullikin has been appainted personnel man 
ager for the followiitg four plants—Apala-” 
che, Greer and Victor, located at Greer, 
S. C., and Monaghan at Greenville, S. C, 
Until further notice Mr. Mullikin will con- 
tinue as personnel manager for Piedmont 
(S. C.) Mtg. Co. and Jonesville (S. C,) 
Mills, divisious of the Dunean Group of 
the Stevens company. . . . James L. Hilf, 
employment,, manager, of the Victor. Plant 
has ‘been transferred to »Monaghan as. em- 
ployment manager, a newly-created posi- 
tion..at that. plant. Fred. Snoddy, athletic 
director tor the Victor Plant. at’ Greer,.'has 
been transferred to the position of employ- 
ment manager of that plant. . Frank, W’. 
Walsh, formerly superintendent at Jones- 
ville, Mails, has been transterred as supeér- 
intendent te the Clemson, S. G., plant-of the 
Utica & Mohawk Cottom Mills Division Suc- 
ceeding. Winder Gary. resigned. P.. 
Nipper has succeeded Mr. Walsh! as super~ 
intendent at. Jonesville... . L. A. Deal: 
plant manager of Slater .(S! C.) Co., 
has been promoted to head -of quality con- 
trol the Carter: Fabrics diviston: with 
ofhces at Greensboro, N. C... Harlan G. 
Pruitt. of Greensboro ts the néw plant man 
ager at Slater succeeding Mr. Deal. 


Thomas, QO. Moore, vice-president ,. and 
general counsel of P.. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., Winston-Salem, receritly :was 
appointed to serve on the industrial. gela- 
tions committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


Boyce C. Bond of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
joined Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co.'s 
newly-organized fine chemicals division as 
sales supervisor... He was associated with 
General Dyestuff Corp. for 19 years. In his 
new post, Mr. Bond will serve the textile 
trade in both a technical and sales <apacity. 
His ofhce will be at Kenilworth Road. 
Villanova, Pa. Mr. Bond recently developed 
and patented the Bond machine, a new .yni- 
versal type continuous.dyeing machine. A 
graduate of Georgia School of Technology, 
he as a charter member of the American..As- 


| 
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Richard 'H. Shaffner has ‘been ‘appointed 
sales etigineer for Profcoat Laboratories, 
Inc., a Cambridge, Mass., manufacturer of 
vinyl and other synthetic resin protective 
coatings for use in chemical and other proc- 
ess industries. Employed for the past ten 
years aS.an Operating supervisor and in the 
engineering department of the Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Co., Mr. Shaffner is well quali- 
ged from long, first-hand experience with 
difhcult industrial corrosion problems. 


Dr. John B. Miles, former member of the 
scientific team that developed the’ first atomic 
bomb, has been named textile development 
engineer, for the research and development 
department of the Chemstrand Corp., Deca- 
tur. Ala. In his new assignment Dr, Mules 
will be in. charge of important projects deal- 
ing with development and use of Acrilan 
acrylic fiber, and Chemstrand nylon and 
other new fibers. Dr. Miles was assistant 
secretary and technical director for Delaware 
Research and Development Corp., New Cas- 
tle, Dekt.. and before that he served tor 21 
years im key positions in research and devel- 
opment of nylon tor E. 1. du Pont; de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc. . . . Other recent: additions 
to the Chemstrand research and develop- 
ment staff mmclude: Drs: Carlyle’ Steh- 
man, William’'T. Dye, Jr., Arthur B. Bein- 
déorft, and Messrs. James W. Stoops, How- 
and A» Chamberlin, Garnett L. Wade, Jr., 
and Daniel’ L. Worth. 


Col. Jack F.. Hudson has. been named 
chief of the purchasing, division,, Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot. He replaces 
Col: Harvey A. Johnson, who ‘was frans- 
ferred overseas. . . . Maj.-Gen. Howard L 
Peatham, at present acting Deputy Quarter- 
master ‘General in Washington, is scheduled 
to take command of the Fort Lee, Va., Quar- 
termaster Center in September. 


C. L. Peterson has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the industrial division 
of Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 
succeeding W. H..Steinkamp. ‘Mr. Peterson 
lids been regional manager for ' Honeywell's 
Mid-West région in Chicago’ since January. 
£950. 


Ernest Nathan has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of Sun Chemical Corp. and as chair- 
that of ‘the chemicals group comprising the 
Warwick ‘subsidiary and Warwick 
Chemical Division of Sun Chemical 
Donald J. Eccleston and Ira S. Hurd, gen- 
eral manager and general sales manager, re- 
»Spectevely, of the WarwickyChenncal, 
sion, “assumed the duties left vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Nathan. 


Dr. .S.. David Bailey, formerly acting | 


chiefpof physics of the research and develop- 
ment dabératofies at the Philadelphia*Quar- 


termaster. .chiehe« 


of the pioneering research division ‘of the 
depot. He replaces Dr.’ Ralph G. Siu, 
who will continde as associate technical ‘di- 
rector, Tesearch aad development division, 
Othee of-the Quartetmaster General 


OBITUARIES 


F. Gordon’ Cobb, 70, retired textile 
executive Of Miami, Pla died July 29 at 
a hospital in Charlofte, N. C. Mr. Cobb 
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OBITUARIES 


became ill while enroute to a vacation in 
the western North Carolina mountains. Mr. 
Cobb was well known in the Carolinas 
where he spent most of his active career in 


His associations include Pel- 


the industry. 
zer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., Belton (S. C.) Mfg. 


Co., Merrimac Mills, Huntsville, Ala., In- 
man (S. C.) Mills, F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Springs Cotton Mills 
as general manager of its Lancaster, S. C., 
plant. He served as president of the South- 
ern Textile Association in 1919-1920 and 
as secretary-treasurer of the S.T.A. in 1925- 
26. Mr. Cobb had made his home in Miami 
tor the past six years where he was director 
of the Miami Shores Chamber of Commerce. 
Surviving are his wife and two sons 


Lammot du Pont. 71. 
of E. I. du Pont de 
youngest of the thre 


former president 
Nemours & Co., and 
brothers who led the 
20th century development of the 150-year- 
died July 24. 
Lammot du Pont was the eighth member 
of the du Pont family and the third brother 
in succession to become 


old chemical company, 


head of the chemi- 
cal company founded by Eleuthere Irence 
du Pont de Nemours, his great-grandfather, 
in 1802. To youngest 
of the trio, fell the task of rounding out and 
little than a 
had become one of the most 


Lammot du Pont 


co-ordinating what, in more 


decade. com- 


plex communities of chemical manufacturing 
in the Americas. Between 1926, when Mr. 
du Pont become president of the company, 
and May, 1940, when he resigned as presi- 
dent to succeed his brother, Pierre, then 70, 
as chairman of the board, expenditures for 
the operation of Du Pont research labora- 
tories were increased almost sevenfold. This 
unprecedented expansion, effected in the 
main during general business depression, 
carried the company far 
Organizavions pioneering in new 
helds. Results included such out- 
standing developments as a man-made rub- 
ber compounded from coal, limestone, and 


ahead among in- 
dustrial 


scientific 


salt; the synthesis of nylon; and other re- 
search that, in recent years, 
were accounting for more than 40 per cent 
of the Du Pont business. Mr. du Pont mar- 
His first wife, Natalie D. 
Wilson, of Wilmington, Del., died in 1918, 
leaving three sons and five daughters. They 
are: Lammot, Jr., Pierre Samuel du Pont, 
II], and Reynolds; Mrs. George P. Edmonds, 
Mrs. James M. Faulkner, Mrs 
Pont Weir, Mrs. Richard E. Riegel, and 
Mrs. George W. Collier. His second wife, 
the former Bertha Taylor, of Reading, Pa.. 
died in 1928. A third marriage to Mrs. 
Carolene Hynson Stollenwerck, of Scarsdale, 
me, Wine ended in divorce. In 1944, he mar- 
ried Margaret A. Flett, of Racine, Wis. 
There are two sons, David Flett and Willis 
Harrington du Pont. 


achievements 


ried tour times 


Esther du 


W. H. Ennis, Sr., 69, a former over- 
seer of carding and for a number of years 
a sales representative handling textile sup- 
plies, died recently at his home in Charlotte, 
N. C. Surviving are his wife, a daughter 
and two sons. 


Eliot Farley, 68, a director and chair- 
man ot the board of Textron, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., died July 31 at his home in 
Needham Heights, Mass. Mr. Farley fig- 
ured prominently in the founding of Special 
Yarns Corp. in 1924, 
pany to Textron. Mr. Farley is survived 
by his wife, a daughter and a brother. 


the predecess corm- 


John R. Howe, prominent cotton man 
of Gastonia, N. C., died July 21 after a 
brief illness. Mr. Howe began his textile 
career with his uncle, the late G. W. Ragan 
who founded the Arlington Ragan 
Mills. Later he was associated with the 
Gray-Separk mills and Textiles, Inc. More 
recently he with Groves 


and 


was associated 


HEDDLE and REED 


Cotton Co. and Groves Thread Co. 


Sur- 
viving are three sons and four daughters. 


G. H. Jones. 74. retired textile executive 
of Geneva, Ala., died July 28 of a heart 
attack. A native of Woodruff, $8. C.. Mr. 
Jones was well known in textile circles in 
South Carolina, Alabama and Tennessee, 
having been active for 5O years prior to 
his retirement a few years ago. He served 
for a time as president of Jones Mfg. Co.. 
Humboldt, Tenn., and his son, W. R., now 
that concern. Surviving are three 
other sons and two daughters. 


heads 


George R. Kay, 55, superintendent of 
spinning at Cherokee Textile Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., died July 24 at his home in 
Knoxville. Mr. Kay well known 
throughout the textile industry having had 
a broad and varied experience in the South 
as well as New England. He was a native 
of England. During his career he worked 
for 18 textile plants in the U. S. and Canada 
and for eight European concerns located in 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Czecho- 
solvakia. Surviving are his wife, a daughter, 
a stepdaughter, two sons and a stepson, and 
one brother. 


W a Ss 


H. G. Mayer, 71, retired textile ma- 
chinery salesman of Charlotte, N. C., died 
July 29 at a hospital in Charlotte. Mr. 
Mayer represented Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
and Textile Finishing Machinery Co. for 
more than 30 years, until his retirement 
about ten years ago. Surviving are two 
sisters and a brother. 


Allen L. Mills, Sr., 64, general manager 
and treasurer of Paola Cotton Mills, Inc.., 
Statesville, N. C., died suddenly July 29 
at a hospital in Richmond, Va. Mr. Mills 
became ill while enroute to Philadelphia on 
a business trip. Mr. Mills is survived by 
his wife, one son, five daughters, and a 
brother, Lonnie N. Mills, who is president 
of Paola. 


James R. Morrison, 53, vice-president, 
treasurer and a director of Morrison Ma- 
chine Co., Paterson, N. J., textile machinery 
concern, died July 25 at a hospital in Pater- 
son. Surviving are his wife, a daughter, his 
father, a brother and a sister. 


David A. Rudisill, 74, secretary of the 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C.., 


died recently after an illness of several 


months. 


COMPANY 


OF ATLANTA 


P.O. BOX 116 — STATION A — PHONE RAYMOND 2136 | 


LOOM REEDS for any type fabric, COMBS, DROP WIRES and BARS for profitable 


production of Quality Fabrics 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


DurHAM, N. C.—Erwin Mills, Inc., will 
spend $2,650,000 on a modernization pro- 
gram at plants in Durham, Erwin and Cool- 
eemee. N. C. About $1,250,000 worth of 
new X-2 looms will be installed in the 
No. 5 Mill at Erwin. New humidifying and 
air-changing equipment will be in- 
stalled in the No. 5 Mill weave room. In 
Durham new dyeing equipment will be 
installed at the bleaching and finishing plant 
to permit the firm to manufacture colored 
sheets for the first Other Improve- 
ments at Durham include replacement of 
obsolete equipment with new roving ma- 
chines at the No. 1 and No. 4 Mills, new 
attachments for spinning frames at the 
No. 1 Mill and installation of new comb- 
ers for the No. 4 Mill to convert a portion 
of that plant's production to combed yarn 


also 


time. 


sheeting 


N. C.—Employees of Shelby 
Cotton Mills were treated to a barbecue 
dinner and square dance Aug. 9 at the 
Shelby Armory, in celebration of the com- 


3.000.000 man-hours 
without The last lost- 
time accident at the plant occurred April 14, 
1949. 


pletion of more than 


a lost-time accident. 


DYERSBURG, TENN.—Two of the three 
boilers at the steam plant of Dyersburg 
Cotton Products, ‘Inc., have been converted 
for the use of natural gas. The plant engi- 
neer estimates that the plant will use about 
300,000 cubic feet of gas each day. This 
is an estimated ten per cent of the city s 
total allocation each day. 


Fayette, ALA.—An addition, expected 
to increase production by about one-third, 
is now under construction at the Fayette 
Plant of Alabama Mills, Inc. The addition 
is being made to provide space for installa- 
tion of twisters and other special machinery 
for the production of plied and specialty 
yarns. yarns have been 
bought from outside sources. 


Previously these 


N. C.—Firestone Textiles, a 
Tire & Rubber 
replacing some of its cotton spinning and 
preparatory 


GASTONIA, 
unit of Firestone Co., 1s 
equipment with rayon 
ing machinery which will be 


production of rayon tire cord. 


process- 
used in the 

The bulk 
of the plant's production has been on cotton 
tire cord. The conversion is expected to be 
completed about Sept. 1. 


C,ASTONIA. 
terest in 


N. C.—Controlling stock in- 
Trenton Cotton Mills, Inc., 
to be the oldest textile plant in operation 
in Gastonia, has been purchased by P. W. 
Abernethy of Newton, N. C., and A. Alex 
Shuford, Jr., of Hickory, N. C., prominent 
textile Cotton Mills 
utilizes 12,618 spindles and employs about 
225 persons in the production of combed 
pecler yarns, 30s and 50s. 


said 


executives. Trenton 


SIMPSONVILLE, S. C.—The local plant of 
Woodside Mills has just had a large addi- 
tion made, plus a considerable amount of 
modernization work. This addition provides 
Space for a new weaving room and a new 
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spooler room together with re-roofing of 
the existing room and other work at the 
plant in conjunction with this expansion 
represent a gross investment of 
approximately a quarter million dollars. 
This is part of the $10 million moderniza- 
tion expansion program announced by 
Woodside several years ago. Daniel Con- 
struction Co. of Greenville, S$. C., and Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is general contractor for 
this project. 


program 


Witson, N. C.—Fire July 27 caused 
damages estimated at $25,000 at Shelton 
Looms, a unit of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
Inc. Shelton Looms manufactures plushes 
and velours. 


TALLAPOOSA, GA. — 
winding 


The spinning and 
departments of the American 
Thread Co. plant here have been awarded 
a certihcate of merit tor having completed 
300,000 man-hours of work without a lost- 
time accident. 


Great Fats, §. C—Employees of the 
No. 1 Mill of Republic Cotton Mills, a 
division of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., re- 
cently completed a year of work without a 
lost-time accident. Employees of Mill No. 3 
and No. 2 have worked 325 days and 130 
days, respectively, without a lost-time acci- 
dent. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The building here 
formerly occupied by Ottaray Textiles, Inc., 
a division of Woodside Mills, has been 
offered for Ottaray still exists as a 
separate unit of Woodside, but operations 
have been moved to the enlarged Hayns- 
worth Mill, also a Woodside unit. 


sale. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—-Gaftney Mtg. Co. cel- 
ebrated the 60th anniversary of its founding 
Aug. 16 with a picnic and outing for em- 
ployees and friends. Gaftney Mfg. Co. is 
a division of Deering, Milliken & Co. The 
plant currently utilizes 64,088 spindles 
and 1,422 looms in the production of wide 
print cloths and broadcloths. The mill pro- 


vides employment to about 750 men and 


women and its annual payroll runs to 
about $2,500,000. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Walter S. Mont- 


gomery, president and treasurer of Spartan 
Mills, announced recently that a program 
to award three college scholarships annually 
has been established for the firm's Spartan 


and Beaumont Divisions in Spartanburg 
and tor the Startex (S. C.) Division. The 
scholarships will be for girls only. The 
awards, one from each of the mills, will 


be full four-year scholarships to Converse 
College, Spartanburg, with a value equiva- 
lent to the tuition of a day student at the 
school. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Rain and hail storms 
combined with high winds recently damaged 
three Gaston County textile plants. The 
roof of w Burlington Mills plant at Cramer- 
ton was damaged, but mill spokesmen said 
there was no production delay. A 
of the Gastonia Weaving Co. 
lifted by the winds. Both mills said dam- 
age was not severe. The shipping depart- 
ment of Threads, Inc., received the hardest 
blow. A part of the roof was ripped from 
the building and yarn and other stock wait- 
ing to be shipped were damaged by water. 


section 
root was 


PIEDMONT, S. C.—Three modern play- 
grounds are nearing completion here for 
the use of the peole of Piedmont and the 
surrounding area. The playgrounds are 
being established by J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., which operates Piedmont Mfg. Co. 
here. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Following its an- 
nouncement that projects in Mississippi and 
Tennessee would be discontinued because 
localities been unable to 
tunds to finance these proposed plants, Tex- 


these have raise 
tron Southern has announced a_ construction 
program for the Greenville area totaling in 
the neighborhood of five million dollars. 


Included in this area are a new warehouse 


~ 


% 


SCALE MODEL OF THE CHEMSTRAND CORP. NYLON FILAMENT YARN PLANT 
at Pensacola, Fla., shows the plant office building and textile spinning area (lower 
left) and the chemical area (upper right) where raw materials will be produced. The 
only integrated nylon plant of its kind in this country, it will consist of nearly 30 
separate structures required in a project of this scope. 
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MILL NEWS 


and 2 $2-500,000 
knitting plant, beth located mear W il- 
liamston, S. C. The new Peerless Mills 
plant, recently purchased by Textron South- 
ern as also receiving a major addition that 
will nearly double its capacity. General 
contractor for all these projects is the Dan- 
iel Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C.. 
did Birmingham, Ala., builders of the orig- 
inal Peerless ‘Mills plant 


THOMASTON, Ga. — Installation of new 
Draper X-L looms in ‘the No. 1 weave de- 
partment the Thomaston Division of 
Thomaston ‘Mills nearing completion. 
Fifty six of the present looms have been 
moved to the Peerless Division to replace 
obsolete machines. The weave room has 
been re-fldored andthe remaining looms re- 
located to provide space for the new looms. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—In a move that makes 
possible substantial savings in shipping 
costs for its customers m the South, Zelta 
Yarn Co., New York, has established new 
facilities at Gastonia for the manufacture. 
warchouseing and shipment of its hand 
knitting yarns, it was announced recently 


by Howard Bergman, general manager. “The 


new facilities, which will manufacture and 
ship Zelta’s complete line of yarns to retail 
outlets in the South, duplicates the firm's 
existing: plant in New York City.” Mr. 
Bergman said. “As a result, Zelta's over-all 
capacity will be doubled. Service to South- 


ern customers will be improved further by 
this expansion,” he explained, ‘because»the 
new facility is clase to Z@ta's samrde of 
raw materials.’ The .ftrm «makes: three-ply 
fingering yarns in imported’ Zephyt Wool, 
nylon and Dacron. 


LEXINGTON, N. C. Wennonah Cotton 
Mills Co. celebrated its: 66th anniversary 
with a dinner and dance for employees Aug. 
2 at the Lexington Country Club. Service 
pins and certificates were awarded to 12 
employees for having completed ten years 
with the company, to three for having com 
pleted 25 years, and Mrs. Cora H. Koonts 
was honored tor having completed 50 years 
with the company. Oldest employee, in 
point of service, is Miss Maggie Earnhart 
who has been with the company since its 
founding 


ANDERSON, S. C Employees of the 
Appleton Co. Division of the Dunean 
Group of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., recently 
completed 1,000,000 man-hours of work 
without a lost-time accident 


Rep Sprincs, N. C.—In recognition of 
the outstanding safety record of 6,000,000 
man-hours without a disabling accident, em- 
ployees of the Red Springs Division of Rob- 
bins Mills (N. C.) Inc. recently were 
treated to a chicken dinner. Through the 
co-operation of every employee and assist- 
ance from the safety committee, Safety 
Chairman Tom Cope and Plant Superintend- 
ent C. T. Montjoy, there has not been a 
disabling accident since March 7, 1949. 


STAR® 


SILICATE OF SODA 


makes peroxide behave 


saves peroxide 


produces high | 


quality bleaching 


Star Silicate, specially 
designed bleaching assistant, 
controls the release of 


Oxygen. No wasteful discharge .. . 


N = 


no complete stabilization to stop bleaching action. 


Star just frees the Oxygen evenly. 


For information about a trial with Star, write or wire. 


PQ Silicates of Soda 


METSO DETERGENTS 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
1170 Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


The employees of this plant are now striv- 
ing to reach the world’s record for a textile 
rayon mill of 6,292,821 injury-free man 
hours so’ that they. may then claim the title 
of “World's Championship Safety Team.’ 
At the time of the celebration, a safety flag 
with hve stars, denoting one million man 
hours each, was presented by Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. in recognition of this 
safety record. 


SEVIER, N. C. — The new American 
Thread Co. plant here is nearing completion 
and partial operations are expected to begin 
in September. An estimated 800 to 1,000 
people will be employed when the plant 
reaches capacity operation. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—-Production facilities 
are being expanded at White Horse Mill, 
a unit of Maverick Mills, Boston, Mass.. 
with the installation of an additional 6,000 
new spindles and 120 new looms. Installa- 
tion of the new equipment will provide 
employment for an additional 30 to 40 
persons, 


ALBANY, Ga.—-A. & M. Karagheusian. 
Inc.. manufacturer of Gulistan carpets, 
plans establishment of cotton carpet pro- 
duction facilities in Albany. The company 
has entered into a purchase agreement for 
the acquisition of properties formerly 
known as Albany Mfg. Co. George Paules 
has been appointed manager for the local 
operation. 


CARROLLTON, GA.—A modernization and 
expansion program currently under way at 
No. 2 Mill of Mandeville Mills includes 
construction of a new waste house and in- 
Stallation of vacuum stripping in the card 
room, The project is expected to be com- 
pleted by Nov. 1. 


KINGSTREE, S. C. Princeton Worsted 
Mill's new weaving plant for the produc- 
tion of cloth made of Dacron polyester 
fiber, known as the Kingstree Division, is 
scheduled to begin production by the end 
of August or early in September. Produc 
tion capacity of the new plant is more than 
2,000,000 yards a year. Officials recently 
announced plans for an addition to the 
new plant which will add about 6,000 
square feet of floor space. 


WELDON, N. C.—The former Lancaster 
Looms, Inc.., plant here has been purchased 
by C. R. Daniels, Inc., of Baltimore, Md 
The new owners will utilize the plant's 
6,000 spindles and 130 looms for produc- 
tion of flat duck used in the bodies of mill 
trucks and other materials handling items. 
Operations will begin early in 1953. Off- 
cials of the Daniels firm are: F. J. Trump. 
bour, president; A. L. Hammond and E. A 
Trumpbour, vice-presidents; F. J. Trump- 
bour, Jr., secretary, H. F. Wilder, treasurer: 
>. Batther, superintendent; and D. H. Kelly. 
purchasing agent. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—With merger of 
Heo Fabrics, Inc., into Robbins Mills. Inc.. 
Rocky Mount Rayon Mills, formerly con- 
trolled by Hego, becomes a division of 
Robbins. The local rayon mill will operate 
's an independent unit, it is reported. Rob- 
bins owns weaving mills in Aberdeen. Rae. 
ford, Red Springs and Robbins, N. C.. and 
the Clarksville (Va.) Finishing Co. As 
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NOMINATE 


Sterling Ring Travelers have 
long been the choice of spin- 
ners and twisters thruout the 
country 


Nominate them for a trial and 
we are sure you'll elect them 


for continuous WS your mill. 


M. H. CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester, C. » 
D. R. TVESTER 
Box 882, Clarkesville, Ga. 


R Cf 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


Plants at New Bedford, Mass. and Kings Mountain, N. C. 
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FIRST 


in Quality, 
Service and Value! 


| One day order filling serv- 
jee assures you of a de- 


pendable source of supply. 
Write for descriptive litera- 


| ture and prices! 


NSBORO, 


TEXTILE 0, 


“THE PULL with 


People Who Know” 


Those who know belting realize 
leather has the highest perma- 
nent pulling power of ANY 
known belting material! Years of 
experience, modern technical 
methods and constant research 
have enabled McLEOD to de- 
velop a complete line of belting 
—serving the textile industry with 
quality leather products that 
COST LESS in “the long pull.” 


THER & BELTING COMPANY 


NORT A 
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MILL NEWS 


a result of the Hego-Robbins merger, off- 
cials state, the company now has a poten- 
tial valume of about $75 million a year 
and will rank among the first five sellers 
of better-priced synthetics. Herman Good- 
man, founder and president of Hego Fab- 
rics, has been elected a director and exec- 
utive vice-president of Robbins, 


DANVILLE, VA.—Dan River Mills’ new 
finishing plant and warehouse at No. 5 
Mill, Schoolfield Division 3, is expected to 
be completed and in full operation by the 
end of this year. The new facility was 
erected at a cost of approximately $4,000.,- 
000 and it is being equipped with about 
$2,500,000 worth of finishing, conveying, 
storage and shipping equipment. It will 
enable Dan River to virtually double its 


production of Wrinkl-Shed fabrics. 

Dan River is making plans for its 70th 
anniversary. The predecessor company, 
Riverside Mill, was established in 1882. 
At first the mill employed 100 people and 
had 2,240 spindles and 100 looms. Today 
there are 12 mills producing cotton fabrics 
and rayon goods, utilizing 441,000 spin- 
dles, 9,800 looms, and 12,500 employees 
with a payroll of $700,000 weekly. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. Burlington 
Mills Corp. has agreed to donate to the 
city of Kings Mountain a 31l-acre tract for 
development as a community recreation cen- 
terf. Plans call for construction of a civic 
center and recreation park on the site to 
cost about $350.000. 


BittmMore, N. C.—Plans for a_ possible 
move South. or to some other area where 
labor costs are more favorable than in New 


England, were announced recently by Sayles 
Finishing Co., which operates the 
Biltmore Bleacheries here. It is reported 
that Sayles may transfer some of its Sayles- 
ville plant machinery to its Biltmore plant. 
Declared George E. Sinkinson, president: 
“We feel that no company should be with- 
out a plan that could be put into effect 
immediately in case it becomes obvious that 
no reduction in labor cost differential can 
be made,” adding that Sayles is working 
out such plans. 


Sayles 


LAGRANGE, GA.—Callaway Mills Co. is 
now producing knitted nylon laundry net 
tabrics on a battery of Kaylooms in its 
Rockweave Plant. 


ELBERTON. Ga.—The name of the local 
division of United Merchants and Manu- 
facturers. Inc.. has been 


changed from 


United Rayon Mills to Elberton Mills. 


EQUIPMENT 


Hartford Ball Bearing Spindle 


Entry into the textile machine products 
field has been announced by Hartford 
(Conn.) Machine Screw Co., Inc., a divi- 
sion of Standard Screw Co. For many years 
Hartford has been a supplier of equipment 
parts to textile machinery manufacturers, 
and for the past several years has been a 
principal source of anti-friction spinning 
and twisting spindles. 

An initial product of Hartford will be 
the Hartford ball bearing spindle for spin- 
ning and twisting (see illustration). This 
was formerly the Century spindle, produced 
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SUPPLIES SERVICES 


by Hartford for H & B American Machine 
&., Of which there are now 92,000 in use. 
There will also be a Hartford roller bearing 
spindle available. 

A Southern Division for sales, engineer- 
ing and development has been established 
at 110 West McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
A. E, Winslow, formerly manager of man- 
ufacturing research, J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., has been appointed manager, Hartford 
Machine Screw Co., Southern Division. Mr. 
Winslow is well known in the textile held 
and has for many years been associated 
with textile machine builders. Through 
Hartford's Southern Division, engineering 
service will be offered, as will be aid in 
development of new equipment and im- 
provement of present equipment. (H-1) 
Soft Package Attachment 

Universal Winding Co., Cranston, R. I., 
has available a soft package attachment for 
winding synthetic yarns onto 1%-inch dye 
tubes at spindle speeds up to 1,050 f.p.m. 
on No. 50 precision winding machines. The 
attachment is particularly suited for wind- 
ing dye packages that go into high pressure 
dyeing systems, the company states. It per- 
mits very close control over the winding 
tension, and as a result, soft packages of 
proper density can be obtained from every 
spindle. Delivery of the yarn should be 
from cones or an equally free delivering 
type of supply. Starting tension can be as 
low as two grams, providing the yarn de- 
livers freely enough from the supply 
package. 

The soft package attachment consists of 
a roller bail assembly, a “close to package” 
type guide, a lightweight tension lever and 
4 spring arrangement for adjusting the 


pressure. The lightweight tension lever 1s 


designed to provide extremely accurate ten- 


sion adjustments, and since the roller bail, 


tactured by N., 
willer, Haut-Rhin, France. 


— LITERATURE 


instead of the guide, contacts the surface of 
the package during winding, pressure is 
distributed evenly over the entire length of 
the yarn mass wound on the dye tube. 

The “close to package’ type guide brings 
the delivery point of the yarn as close as 
possible to the surface of the package and 
assists in accurately laying the yarn onto it. 
This attachment can easily and inexpensively 
be applied to No. 50 winding machines 
presently equipped with pineapple coning 
attachments, for, the traverse frame back 
and the roller bail assemblies already on 
these machines can be used by removing the 
rest of the pineapple coning attachment. 
The company recommends using the soft 
pressure attachment on No. 50 winders 
equipped with a 214 wind gear gain mech- 
anism. (H-2) 


Schlumberger Analyzer 


wa 


An automatic top testing machine manu- 
Schlumber & Cie, Gueb- 


for determining 
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KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decetur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


' P.O. BOX 1970 TEL. 5-4820 


RICE IMPROVED DOBBY BARS 


The improved bar with clear peg holes and eyes that will 
not twist. Made of thoroughly air dried stock. 


Other Loom Supplies 


HARRIS “HEAVY DUTY” 
LUG STRAP 


PICK-ARM STRAPS 


“ WIRECORE” 
LOOM CORD 


FIBRE AND LEATHER 
ADJUSTING STRAPS 


DOBBY PEGS 


SPECIAL BRAIDED 
LOOM CORDS 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representatives 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates 


Jefferson Bldg. P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 


and then moe many 


advantages KENTEX offers 


Made of finest- 
“quali 
or chrome leather ity bark tanned 


Custom. built to fit the 
quirements of 
YOU start up— 


exact re. 
your frames. When 
they Stay on. 


| ged f 
width and length . 
fit that assures you high sini 


yarn with minimum breaks 


Smooth drafting. “surface 


not pick up lint, Nor ¢ 
filaments. 


that does 
atch fine 


Extra durable — 


wear longer, 
costs. 


KENTEX Aprons 
help cut spinning 


x 
it will pay you to KENTE 
APRON 


investigate the many 
advantages of 

KENTEX Aprons. — 

Write for free samples 


APRON 


TEXTILE COMPANY 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


Hugh Williams G Company, Toronto Canada—Canadian Representative 
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FOR THE TEXTILE 


the fiber in a wool, wostal 
thetic being intro 
United States by Texplant Co 
Conan, 


Sth 
Thisanalyzer is design@ divitie’ 


ee 


a StWer ‘of textile fibers wn . 
mine the variation and mean h® oN hs” 


Of ‘It can be used in-analyging slivers 
of wool, warsted, br | 
d ther leagth-6£350%mm. The 
theasurement is madé/by-ineans of a of 


“Thevanalyzer includes an icc 
yng. apparatus, including a guide, a roller 


and a comb with its grid, 
upper jaw and a lower 


a nipper with an 


er-trimmed jaw. 


a driving in rake, a movab ble bearing 


a 1 Ba held made + set of 


Vig ff 


MAA 
are remy yods being 
"3 fés ‘And One a &d 


of the fiber. The fibers are sorted in zones 


rent comp 


These successive tufts 
are then weighed. They show in regard te 
the whole sample-a proportion which en- 
you to calculate: the mean length or 
‘Schlumberger length, ;the., und Othe 
umuletive’ frequency curve... Witho 
his information, an accufaté characteristic 


of decreasing length 


if the sliver can be made showing its com- 
osition in fibers of , ith 
1¢ assistance ‘Of thiS analyzer, it is possible 
create in 40°60 an accurate 
agram that formerly reqttired three to 
(H-3) 


ur hours. it is claimed. 


thiSepergy ingication can be 
| 


us A new method of indicating energy on 


both Gessner double and ‘single-acting nap- 
n developed and announced by 
the David yessner Co 
amount of map used, has long been a difh- 
ct. force toj indicate and tabulate. By the 
same’ n the accuracy by which this force 
can be Wglibreted becomes important to the 
efhcient opergtion of a napper 


energy indicators give a con- 
stanMandyatian of energRy as the Mapper 1s 
being « ated. Any change in this energy 
force is Instaftly observed. The fact that 


tabulated for 


profits. 


The cost of patching an old wiring syst 


month but the annual cost may be 


off. 


—a bit here ond a piece 


there whenever the need arises—may got show up big month by 


enough to eat into your 


* , 4 


Add fo this the possibility of eostl) breakdowns oAd consequent 
loss of proddction, loss of power through ingdequate 
cable, and more bits ond pieces expenditures in the months to 
come, and fer investigating the 
of a rewiring program’ Which’ Will you for many yearste cone.) 


our consulting engineer 


ELECTRIC CO. 


Greenville, §. C. 


Energy. or the 


BAVANT COMPANY, ini. 
High Point, fi. C. 


future refer@ACe ‘at 


any time its sary to duplicate pre- 

viously napped fas. These new indica- 

tors now inchudédog all new Gessner nap- 

pers can also be insight on existing Gess- 


ner nappers 


Micro Catalog 
A new 24-page two-folér, Catalog No. 


82 of precision: siap-actiOn . switches has 
just been published BR Micro, Freeport, IIl., 
a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. Phis catalok coyegs safety, limit, 
and interlock switches designed especially 
tor switching a-c circuits in industrial and 
commercial covers 
heavy-duty precistdh switches, switches 
enclosed in metal housings, some of which 
are sealed Sf dust, dirt 
and sealed against the splash of oil, water, 
and similar fids “hatmful to switch mech- 
anisms. Other! included in the 
catalog are exploson-praof «witches, splash- 
proof switches, auxifiafy’ brackets and 
switch-actuators, standard size basic switch- 
es, and the ultra smal} switch designs... This 
new catalog complete infgrmation on 
each switch including descmption,, dimen- 
sions, mechanical characteristics, electrica! 
characteristics and elettAiddh @apatitics. Also 
in this catalog is and 


New Bahnsoitt Humidifier 


The Bahnson Co., 
announces that its Type E humidifier 
is designed té provide automatically “con- 
trolled humidification in all types of textilé 
mills. Units may be used’ for complete 
humidification systems, fot spot -humidifi- 


Winston-Salem. N. T.. 


cation in large Spaces, ter boosting the 
capacity of existing Systems, and for precise 
humidity control im 4aboratories, the frm 
States. 

The self-contained units are quickly and 
simply installed by suspending from ceiling, 
then connecting water supply and electricity. 

Vater is atomized raster 
distributed horizontally a 666 
opening. Any portion of the discharge open- 
may be blocked off foe dimttional dis- 
tribution. Units ev apor: ite up to three gal- 
lons per hour and may be installed singly 
or in groups with aufomatic control. Each 


junit will humidify sév@alGthousand cubic 


feet of room volume at normal! conditions. 
Construction. 
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sive metals with silver-grey hammertoid fih- 
ish. Units measure 154 inches: high by 
1814 inches diameter, and weigh 55 pounds. 
(H-6) 


Nissen Writing Tubes 


Easy-to-use writing tubes with indelible 
inks for permanently marking textiles have 
been developed by John P. Nissen, ,Jr.,'\Cos 
Glenside, Pa. They reduce cut offs and are 
ideal for marking fabrics wherever  perma- 
nent identification is required in textile 
milis, from fabrication through finishing. 
Nissen dye resist colors resist soaping, wash- 
ing, degumming, fulling, caustic, carboniz- 
ing and dyeing. Nissen bleachproot colors 
will, not bleach out, will withstand hard 
usage, weathering and washing. Nissen 
writing tubes are equipped with various 
sized. ball point attachments for different 
applications. Tubes are burstproof no 
skilled labor is required to operate them. 
(H-7) 


New Era Filling Spindle 


age” 

The New Era filling spindle, completing 
the New Era “family,” recently was’ tor- 
mally introduced to the industry by ‘Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me. Several ‘in: 
Stallations-in trial operation for several 
years, the company states, have proved that 
the New Era filling spindle is practical and 
successful. 

Commenting on this spindle in its ofhcial 
publication, the company states, in part: 
“In this spindle the conventional New’ Era 
type of rubber mounting is used, employing 
rubber washers which reduce vibration and, 
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of course, with the construction which per- 
mits the simplied New Era method of 
spindle plumbing. The only change in this 
spindle over that of other New Era spin- 
dies is that the main shaft is shorter and 
mounts two anti-friction bearings. The top 
bearing is located near the shoulder above 
the top flange of the whorl, and the bottom 
bearing is located just inside the lower end, 
just about the center of the tape pull. While 
this distance is relatively short compared to 
the wide spacing between bearings on the 
warp and twister New Era spindles, we have 
found it to be entirely adequate for the 
comparative lighter loads of hlling spinning. 

“The New Era filling spindle, complet- 
ing our “family” of this advanced design of 
spindles, has all the advantages inherent in 
this new design. The spindle will show a 
definite power savings, eliminate the usual 
oiling routine, and prevent oil staining the 
yarn. (H-8) 
Witco Service Report 

A newly-revised and expanded technical 
service report covering mildewproofing 
agents with respect to government specifi- 
cations has been made available by the 
Witco Chemical Co. The report contains 
brief summaries of many government spe- 
cihcations calling for mildewproofing of 
canvas, cotton duck, burlap, rope, net, web- 


bing, cord, belting, thread, twine and felt. 
Also included are descriptions of the meth- 
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ods used in mildewproofing and the prod- 
ucts, such as eight per cent copper naphthe- 
nate, used. Finally, there is an index of 


the specifications abstracted so any particu-— 


lar specifications can be easily located. For 
copies, write (H-9) on request coupon. 


Ideal Electrical Tapes 


A new and complete line of electrical 
tapes has been introduced by Ideal Indus- 
tries, Inc., 1609 Park Ave., Sycamore, Ill. 
These include a four-coated, ravel-free fric- 
tion tape a quick-fusing, high-dielectric 
rubber tape; a two-in-one plastic tape—all 
described in Ideal Bulletin P-1. 

The new Ideal plastic electrical tape pro- 
vides both insulation and protection against 
weather and mechanical abuse. The strong 
vinyl plastic body has a dielectric strength 
of over 8,000 volts. It is highly resistant to 
acids, alkalies, corrosive salts, oils, 
greases and alcohols. It ts practically im- 
pervious to weather and retains its tackiness 
well at low temperatures. 


water, 


| 
\y Textile Specialties | 
cut your processing costs 
Laurel Textile Finishing Agents | 
Laurel Textile Oil—cotton, rayon | 
Lavramine—cotton, synthetics 
Laurel Scours and Penetrants Active)—cotton, 
syntnetics 
Laurel Hydrosol—wool, cotton, 
mixed yarns 
Lavreltex Transfer Removers— 
Ruxite NF—conditioner and 
Lauvreltex #340 : Finish 
Laurel Transfer Solvent #622C fib | 
Laurel Synthetic Detergents and 
Permanent Resin Finishes — 
Laurel Superge!l RS—al! fibers FI oft #527¢ | 
Laurel Boil-off Compounds— — 
rayon, nylon, mixtures 
Water Repellent Compounds—al! 
fibers 
phonated, Scouring, Fulling, D = 
Finishing, Sanforizing, Stain- 
less Knitting Machine 
if you would like to receive data 
sheets on Laurel developments as St. Berbotel's Fons 
they are released, simply address ESTABLISHED 1909 a 
us on your letterhead, Division "B”’ 
Warehouses: 
Paterson Charlotte Chottanocoga 
N. J. N.C. Tenn. 


This new plastic tape makes an excellent 
insulating medium tor electrical equipment. 
The minimum thickness (.007) of this tape 
plus its two-way stretch lets it fit snugly 
to irregular shapes and surfaces. A few 
layers provide perfect insulation without 
bulk. Both tape and adhesive are free of 
corrosive substances. (H-10) 


Oil-Mist Lubricators 

Oil-Mist lubricators with one-gallon oil 
and built-in warning 
switches which signal the operaior by horn 
and red light, or shut off the machine as 
the oul becomes low, been 
announced by the Alemite Division of 


Stewart-Warner Corp. Oil-Mist units with 
available 


reservoirs automatic 


level too have 


12-ounce reservoirs are also now 
with built-in warning switches. 
Introduction of these new Oil-Mist mod. 
els further reduces dependence on the human 
factor in automatic lubrication, E. Ralph 
Harris, Alemite industrial manager, 
pointed out. Previous models, through em- 
ployment of a solenoid switch, gave lubri- 


cation when the 


sales 


machine on which they 
were used was in operation, but had pro 
vision only for visual measurement of oi! 
remaining in the reservoir. The gallon-size 
reservoir cuts frequency of filling and the 
signaling device makes it impossible for 
the unit to run dry accidentally. 

Two models of O:l-Mist units with gal- 
available. One, Model 
4958, is wired with a normally open switch 
which makes contact when the level of the 
cil goes below 23 ounces. The switch sets 
off an immediate warning by red light and 
or horn. Model 4959, the other model 
with gallon reservoir, has a closed switch 
which breaks contact when the oil level goes 
below 23 ounces and shuts off the machine. 

Two new models of Oil-Mist lubricators 
with 12-ounce reservoirs having low-level 
signaling devices are also available. Model 
4960 shuts off the machine as the oil level 
drops, while Model 4961 either sets off 
a warning horn or flashes a red light when 
oil falls to the two-ounce mark in the res- 
ervoir. (H-11) 


Latex-O-crete 


lon reservoirs are 


The development of a new type flooring 
material is announced by United Laborato- 
ries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. This new prod- 
uct, known as Latex-O-crete, is designed 
purposely to resist the destructive action 
of chemicals, many acids, oils, food fats and 
acids, fruit juices, solvents and other items 
which cause deterioration of floors. Of 
special interest to most plant operating ofh- 
cials is the fact that the product may be 
applied directly over the old surface at an 
average depth of only one quarter inch. No 
special floor preparation is necessary other 
than thorough cleaning. Latex-O-crete is 
shipped in complete “unit’’ form ready for 
application. All ingredients are propor- 
tioned at the factory and no other materials 
meed be added. The product contains no 
asphalt or other bituminous substances. It 
will withstand considerable heavy trafhc 
from materials handling equipment and may 
be applied either interior or exterior. Latex- 
O-crete is a highly specialized product for 
a highly specialized job. It picks up where 
other industrial flooring materials leave off 
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nd is claimed to solve many flooring prob- 
ems that heretofore have been unanswered. 


(H-12) 
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Sunray Keyseater 


= 


For the textile mill maintenance depart- 
ment, the Sunray Co. of Spartanburg, S. C., 
recommends its Sunray keyseater with 
straight or tapered keyways. The company 
describes the machine as containing the 
following features: hardened and ground 
steel guide pins; steel supports with hard- 
ened and ground steel bushings; hardened 
and ground guide plates; bronze slide on 
ball bearings connected to steel eccentric 
pin; automatic centering cutter holder; ad- 
justable sub-table for tapered keyways; table 
teed handle; automatic centering top cutter 
guide; steel hold-down; enclosed gearmotor; 
steel cutter support which swings out for 
loading and centers cutters automatically; 
adjustable stop for depth of cuts; T-slotted 
table with steel V-block for centering and 
backing up work; and steel motor support. 
All inside. movements are metal covered for 
protection with convenient oil holes. (H-13) 


Aqueous Water Repellent 


Hydrocide S.X. 2210, a radical new ex- 
tension of L. Sonneborn Son's, Inc., water 
repellent line, is an aqueous solution of 
silicone resin compounds specifically de- 
signed for all masonry surfaces with a high 
lime content. It is completely invisible, 
non-inflamable, and will not discolor or 
wear away. Tests show an indicated life 
expectancy of ten years or more. A spe- 
cihc, highly efficient, water repellent prod- 
uct for limestone, asbestos cement sidings, 
and all new and old masonry that is rich 
in lime. (H-14) 


Termite Control 


A new packaged product, which permits 
industry in certain cases to do its own 
-termiteproofing” effectively and at a great 
saving, has recently been introduced by the 
Federal Chemical Co., Inc., 2701-05 Win- 
throp, Indianapolis, Ind. The new product, 
known as Arab U-Do-It termite control, is 
designed for the modern soil treatment 
method around the foundation and under 
plant property. A liquid concentrate with a 
chlordane base, it is mixed with water— 
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RODA 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and household stoker coal 
from Wise County, Virginia, on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


CENDROD 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 


Railroad. 


GLENBROOK 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, on the 


L. & N. Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal — Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


High volatile domestic, steam 
and by-product coal from Boone 
and Logan Counties, W. Va., on 


the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Genuine Pocahontas from 
McDowell County, W. Va... on 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 


High fusion coking coal for by- 
product, industrial stoker and 
pulverizer use from Wyoming 
Co., W. Va., on the Virginian Ry. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazel Brook 


Raven Run— 


Premium Lehigh 


Premium Mahanoy 


Cross Creek—First Grade Lehigh 


Our engineering service, available upon application, and long and varied 
experience is your assurance of the Right Coal Properly Applied. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


CABLE ADDRESS, GENCO 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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one gallon making 100 gallons of ready-to- 
use termite killer: 

Advantages @f U-Do-lt, from industry's 
standpoint, ar@ the ease and economy of 
application. No 6pecial tools or training are 
required to prot@et plant property and in- 
ventory against ‘cestly damage by subter- 
ranean termites. Regular maintenance crews 
can handle the job sitnply by following the 
instructions on the préduct label. Aad, by 
doing the work with personnel already on 
the payrell, industry géts protection against 
termite damage—at a great saving. 

Arab U-Do-It (concentrate) termite con- 
trol is being distribaited nationally through 
lumber dealers. (H-15) 


Orr & Sembower; Inc., Morganton Road 
Reading, Pax has made available to the in- 
dustry its Bulletin 1218 containing complete 
descriptions with dimensiéns and data on 
several types of avaslable -boslers) including 
its.Powermaster, in 16 difterent sizes. Ac- 

rding to the firm, two years ago Blue 

rd Silk Mfg. Co. of York, Pa., replaced 
i® coal-fired boiler with*two 200 h.p. Orr 

Sembower Powermastet apackaged auto- 


— 


THIS DUMPING MACHINE, devel- 
oped by Sunray Co. of Spartanburg, 
S. C., is Alectrically powered and auto- 
matically dumps a _ large-size truck 
into a storage hopper. According to 
Sunray, this same principal of oper- 
ation can be utilized in numerous in- 
stances where elevating and dumping 


s desired. (H-2la) 


— 
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matic boilers, effecting a reduction of 20 
per cent in the cost of producing steam for 
processing and heating. (H-16) 


Marquette Catalog 


A new and revised catalog of Marquette 
roller bearing spindles has just been issued 
by Marquette Metal Products Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio. Attractively printed in two 
colors;..the catalog describes all important 
teaturés of the spindles, including the pat 
entéd and exclusive full-floating footstep 
bearme. It illustrates typical models of 
spindles in four classifications: cotton and 
rayon spinning and twister spindles, rayon 
and nylon throwing and twister spindles, 
woolen and worsted spindles, and heavy 
duty twistér spindles; The catalog shows 
several new models that were not included 
in previous éditions. Amongethese are in 
ternal brake spindles with Ktée*btake lever. 
locking hand brake leveruardd tepgie brake 
lever. Also new as a worsted spyidie with 
extefnal brake. 


Dextrol Rayon Crepe Oil 


A new oil tor-crepe soaking of rayon 
skeins or cakésfhas' bééfy developed by De x4 
ter Chemical ~Coepi,4 Néw York, Dextro 
Rayon Crepe Oil No. 114, blend of 
sulfonated oils, with, freq,.cocoanut oil. if 
is reported to. form, a. very: stable emulsion 
for machine’ or soaking. ) 


New Temperature Controls 


| 

Marked improvementoin the eficténcy 
quality of nylon production fhréyeh new 
methods of tempec rature Measurement and 
control during processing was predicted red 
cently by a textéteyindwstry expert. The key 
to the new 4ppsoach is  ‘radiamatic py4 
rometer’ which measures the actual temper; 
ature of the fabsic itself ducing protessing-~ 
instead of just) the as ‘surrounding it—i 
is explairied by’ D! ‘MaC@Nifhara, tex 
tile industry sales manager fdr the {hdustria 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula 
tor Co. 

This new, low-range-témperature measur} 
ing device. recently developed hy his com- 
pany; Mr. taker 
much of ‘the guesswotk Gut of’ importan 
finishing Operations,’ ” féducing processin 
time while improving quality.” He ndded 
that an analysis of.a.year's held applicatior 
of the new contrGl-in/a half dozen mills 
here and Canada -had revealed the 
new control has provadéd, operator 
with precise indications of temperature no 
possible through convention methods 

Heretofore, Mr. MacNamara explained} 
mill owners could only measure the temper; 
ature of the am surrounding the fabric dur; 


ing processing, and were therefore forced ta 
more or less guess at the actual temperaturd 
of the cloth, despite the fact that control of 
temperature ts regarded as a Gpatical step 
during the ,imishing -pfoeessing” df nylon! 
“But by means of this new device the tem4 
perature of the fabric’ itself *measured| 
Actually, it measures the radiated heat en4 
ergy trom the cloth by focusing this radia4 
tion through a lens onto sensitive elements. 
This 1s much the same way suns rays are 
focused through a magnifying glass. It caf 
do this from as far away as one foot“an 


important consideration where it is imprac- 
tical’ ot impossible to make physical con- 
tact, 

Mr. MacNamara explained that too high a 
temperature will destroy the fabric by melt- 
ing it, while on the other hand exposure to 
even the proper temperatures tor too long a 
period will cause discoloration of the cloth. 
Another successful application has been in 
resin curmg operations, he said. This is the 
step in which resin is applied to the fabric 
to make the Cloth either waterproof, wrin- 
kle-resrstant or fireproof. (H-19) 


Scotch Brand Tapes Folder 


How cightScotth brand pressure-sensitive 
tapes can b@ Sed for various labeling, dec- 
orating, and identifying tasks is shown in 
a new six-page felder.. The folder—des  rib- 
ing Tapes Nos. G00, 700, 471, 750, 800, 
860, and 880-~is available.on request from 
Minnesota .Miging and Mtg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. It contains 20 photographs and draw- 
ings of typie@al tape applications such as 
labeling cans, employee identification cards, 


and packaged merchandise; identifying parts, 


pipes, and floor areas; and for decorating 
combjnation deals, packages, office graphs, 
and other items. The eight tapes described 
include colored and transparent cellophane, 
colored and transparent acetate fibre, acetate 
plastic hlm, and transparent and 
ored hlament tape. A table listing the prop- 
erties for the eight tapes—all ‘engineered 
tor labeling, decorating and identifying ap- 
plications describes the tensil strength, 
adhesion, thickness and elongation of each. 
erties for the eight tapes—all “engineered 
tor labeling, decorating and identifying ap 
plications "—-describes their tensile strength, 
adhesion, thickness and elongation. (H-20) 


Battery Charge Indicator 


To help obtain greater efficiency and max- 
imum économy, with industrial truck batter- 
ICs, Gould National Batteries. Inc.., Tren 
ton, N. J., announces a new and improved 
charge indicater. The instrument can be 
easily mounted so that the uperator can 
see the dial at all times, thus giving him 
instantaneous readings of the state of battery 
charge while his truck is operating. An 
easy-to-read, three-colored dial indicates 
whether the battery is “full, TA, 
Changing bat 


terres aS soon as they register pre- 


“empty,” Or in “dafiger.” 


vents. repeated overdischarge which shortens 
battery life. 

The indicator, a Wheatstone bridge type 
instrument, is readily adjustable for three. 
six, 12, 15, 18 and 24-cell batteries: a series 
of resistors and taps permits the desired 
adjustment. It is completely enclosed in a 
metal case finished in black. crackle enamel. 
The meter is balanced “to tead accurately 
regardless of its mounting or the truck's 
position. A toggle switch disconnects’ ‘the 
indicator from the battery during ‘charge. 
The indicator ts available for immediate de- 
livery and carries a 90-day guarantee. (H-21) 


New Goodyear Latices 
Production of two new latices of special 
interest to textile converters and other chem- 


ical processors 1S announced by Goodveat 
Tire & Rubber Co.'s chemical division. The 
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mew products are designated as Chemigum 


atex 235BHS and Chemigum Latex 245 
HS. states C. O. McNeer, chemical divi- 
ion sales manager. The new 235BHS adds 
1 high solids, minimum stabilized latex to 
he 235 series of butadiene-acrylonitrile 
opolymers. The new 245CHS adds a high 
olids, anionic stabilizer copolymer to the 
45 series. 

According to R. E. Workman, in charge 
§ the chemical division's commercial de- 
elopment, requirements of textile convert- 


ers can now be met with a Chemigum latex 


tailored for their particular needs because 
of availability of three different stabiliza- 
tion systems, ammonia soap, synthetic ant- 
onic, and minimum stabilization in both 
medium and high acrylonitrile content lat- 


mices. Favorable reception of the anionic Sta- 


yilized high acrylonitrile latex 235BHS by 


mthose interested in a high acid salt tolerance 
Mewas responsible for introduction of 245CHS 
Sto expand sales in this field with a medium 
menitrile-content latex. (H-22) 


C 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City, announces Hartofume C, a 
new gas fading inhibitor in liquid form. 
It is said to be a permanent anti-gas tader 
which provides a complete range of gas 
fading protection for dyed acetate fabrics. 
This protection is unaffected by washing, 
dry cleaning or even stripping, the frm 
states. 

Hartofume C is claimed to be substantive 
to cellulose acetate fibers and, therefore, 
may be applied to the cloth directly in the 
dye bath. The manufacturer reports the 
following additional advantages for Hart- 
ofume C: 

It disperses readily in water to give stable, 
milky emulsions. It needs no additional 
solubilizers for dispersion in water. It may 
be applied in jigs, dye boxes, circulating 
liquor machines and by padding It is not 
removed from the cloth by stripping agents 
and, when redyeing, no additional Harto- 
fume C is required. It does not affect the 
light fastness of most acetate and direct 
dyes. It does not affect the shades of dye- 
stuffs so that no allowance need be made 
in matching shades. (H-23) 


Industrial Stereomicroscope 


A free consuting service through which 
production and quality control supervision 
in a wide variety of manufacturing and 
processing plants can explore new concepts 
in optics for industry has been offered by 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., im connection with its new indus- 
trial stereomicroscope. Through this serv- 
ice, Bausch & Lomb representatives will 
demonstrate how various models of the new 
instrument can be built into manufacturing 
and processing set-ups to speed operations, 
reduce waste, impfove quality control meth- 
ods, and diminish employee fatigue. 

The instrument, embodying latest ad- 


vances in optics for industry, is available 


in a large range of wide field objectives and 
wide field eyepieces to provide the variety 
in size of field, working distance, and mag- 
nification needed for the newest specialized 
processing applications. 


The microscope was designed in response 
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DODENHOFF Anti-Friction 


DOBBY LOOPS 


That’s good news for would-be users previously dis- 
appointed by our inability to make deliveries of this smallest 
big money saver in textiles. We’ve expanded production and 
caught up on back orders. We can now promise prompt 
shipment from stock either now or in the future. 


the Roller that Virtually 
Eliminates Jack Lever Wear : 


No More Wear Like This 


The roller and bearing on the Dodenhoff 
Dobby Loop eliminate wear by eliminating 
friction and giving you a smooth rolling 
harness. That means a double saving — 
both in replacement cost and shut-down 
time. You'll agree with users that here is 
one of the greatest investments you can 
make. 


W.D. DODENHOFF COMPAN 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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to demands from industry as an instrument 
which could cope with the ever-increasing 
quality control standards in processing 
plants, according to James R. Benford, head 
of the Bausch & Lomb microscope design 
department. “In the last 15 years, quality 
control standards in industry have gone 
steadily upward,’ Mr. Benford said. “This 
has resulted in a demand for increased use 
of optical instruments both in the actual 
processing, quality control set-ups, and in- 
spection procedures.” 

The industrial stereomicroscope permits 
comfortable observation of an enlarged im- 
age with a wide held of view, long work- 
ing distance, and three-dimensional, easily- 
interpreted qualities. When built into a 
processing of inspection set-up, it provides 
for continuing observation of the operation 
so that quality control standards can be ad- 
hered to. This new stereomicroscope with 
its illuminators and accessories is described 
in Catalog D-1029. (H-24) 


Automatic Loom Bobbin Finish 


A new automatic loom bobbin finish said 
to be virtually indestructible has been per- 
fected by New England Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co., Nashua, N. H. Starting with its pre- 
cision made bobbins of carefully selected 
straight grain rock maple, the finish is ap- 


plied by coating the entire bobbin with a 
specially developed resin base, thermosetting 
plastic, to which a catalyst is added for 


hardening. Cured slowly by N. E. Bobbin's 
own specially developed process, the fin- 
ish becomes a permanent, integrated part of 
the bobbin itself, satin-smooth and unbe- 
lievably tough 

This smooth, tough plastic and the coat- 
ing process was developed after months of 
research in New England Bobbin's labora- 
tory, and the finished bobbins have been ex- 
haustively tested for wearing qualities and 
heat They have been exposed, 
tor example, to steam (212°) for three 
consecutive hours without the slightest 
measurable effect on either bobbins or finish. 


resistance. 


Steam setting or chemical conditioning of 
yarn on bobbins does not effect the new 
hnish in any way. Because NEB-800's (as 
the new plastic coated bobbins are named) 
are satin-smooth, trouble such as 
yarn abrasion and snag due to roughened 
bobbins are eliminated. The incredible 
toughness of the finish combined with its 
smoothness enables the NEB-800 to re- 
sist the “crush” and pull of synthetics even 
when the filing package is nearing the end 
of its run 

NEB-800s cost less than most enamel 
hnishes and only slightly more than most 
conventional The company be- 
lieves these plastic-coated bobbins will even- 
replace finish bobbins in 


weave 


finishes. 


tually lacquer 


many mulls, particularly those specializing 
in synthetics, blends, and high quality yarns. 
(H-25) 


Textile 


A group of eight new home study courses 
for personnel employed in the textile indus- 
try has just been announced by the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools of Scran- 
ton, Pa. “The new courses are especially 
designed to prepare students for the greatly 
increased competition in the textile industry 
today,’ says John C. Villaume, acting dean 
of the faculty at I.C.S. “In the past, if a 
man was a good technician, that was all 
he needed to be promoted to supervisor. 
Today he must be familiar with the prin- 
ciples of good supervision.” 

The new ICS. courses, Dean Villaume 
points out, are constructed to meet the needs 
both of those who want to be technicians 
and those who want to be supervisors. 
Among the new textile courses are units 
tor loom fixing technicians, finishing and 
dyeing technicians, hand weaving and de- 
signing, cotton carding and spinning tech- 
nicians, cotton warping and weaving tech- 
nicians, rayon throwing and warping techni- 
cians, rayon warping and weaving techni- 
cians and textile mill supervisors. The new 
courses are available, Dean Villaume says, 
both to individual students and to employers 
who wish to provide specific training for 
key personnel. (H-26) 


“lhe “Sextéle 


Tudustry 


Aquex Expanding 

A plant expansion program that will 
more than double the present output of 
textile finishing resins has been announced 
by the Aquex Development and Sales Corp.. 
Whippany, N. J. This expansion is in re- 
sponse to industry demands that have seen 
more than 40 million yards of fabric— 
mostly rayons—treated with the Aquex proc- 
ess since its introduction less than six 
months ago. 

The firm currently markets two different 
types of its resin— Aquex B.N.W. and 


Aquex B.N.W.C. 


proved abrasion 


Both impart greatly im- 
resistance and extremely 
low residual shrinkage. Applied with con- 
ventional finishing equipment, the resins 
can provide almost any type of hand. In 
addition, a process has been developed with 
Aquex B.N.W.C. that renders 100 per 
cent spun rayon fabrics unconditionally 
washable. 

Enlargement of the Aquex plant is taking 
place in both manufacturing research and 
laboratory areas. E. W. Sweet, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Aquex, has 
announced that the doubling of production 
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will be accomplished by construction of an 
entire new wing on the plant's main build- 
ing. The latest type of manufacturing equip- 
ment will be placed in the structure. The 
Aquex research laboratories, equipped for 
all types of treating and testing operations, 
have already been tripled in size. 

Expansion of another type was also an- 
nounced by the company. To meet the in- 
terest aroused for these new textile resins 
in foreign countries, Mr. Sweet disclosed the 
appointment of Lerner International, 34 
East 39th Street, New York City, as ‘the 
Aquex export distributors and agents. This 
export organization is making plans to 
serve textile plants in Europe, Central and 
South America and the Far East. 


Organize Field Group 

Organization of a field group to provide 
Allis-Chalmers general machinery division 
customers throughout the country with a 
maximum of fast and efficient service has 
been announced jointly by J. L. Singleton, 
vice-president in charge of the division: 
C. W. Schweers, vice-president and direc- 
tor of sales, and J. F. Roberts, vice-president 
and director of engineering. 

. The newly-organized group is operating 
under the direction of Mr. Schweers, It 
will handle all service, repairs, breakdowns, 
and adjustments in the field. Delivery and 
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erection of new equipment, major overhaul 
jobs, special service work, and major re- 
pairs requiring special skills or long period 
manpower assignments will continue to be 
handled from headquarters at Milwaukee 
under the direction of C. B. Smith. Re- 
gional service supervisors named under the 
new setup include C. P. Suykerbuyk of 
Atlanta, Ga., in the Southeast region, and 
E. G. Kime of Dallas, Texas, in the South- 
west region. 


Quaker Rubber Expands 


Exapnsion of its rubber roll covering 
facilities at a cost of $100,000 has been 
completed by Quaker Rubber Corp., divi- 
sion of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
it was announced by G. A. Dauphinais, 
vice-president and general manager. Quake: 
planned this expansion to meet the increased 
demand for rubber covered rolls by the tex- 
tile and other industries as well as manu- 
facturers of equipment for those industries 
Included in the new department are the 
latest type lathes, grinders, overhead travel. 
ing cranes, testing and laboratory facilities. 
With the new equipment and plant layout 
Quaker can now apply rubber coverings to 
rolls measuring 17 feet in length and weigh- 
ing as much as 16 tons. Coverings of crude 
rubber, Neoprene and many other synthetics 
are available in various degrees of hardness 
from “0” P & J reading to 260, or from 
25 to 100 “A” shore durometer. 


Venango Expanding 


Venango Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of textile finishing equipment, 
is building an addition to its present facili- 
ties at G and Lycoming Streets, Alexander 
Robertson, treasurer, made known. The new 
brick and steel building will cost about 
$40,000 and will comprise 10,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


Bahnson Maintenance School 


The Bahnson Co. announces its annual 
operating and maintenance engineers classes 
to be held at the Robert E. Lee Hotel in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., during the weeks 
of Sept. 29 and Oct. 11, 1952. These classes 
are designed to assist operating personne! 
to become more familiar with their air con- 
ditioning and refrigeratian systems. Instruc- 
tors are outstanding in their fields and they 
provide competent information on the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the equipment 
involved in modern industrial air condition- 
ing systems. All textile firms operating or 
contemplating purchase of air conditioning 
systems should avail themselves of this Op- 
portunity for training their personnel. 
Classes are open to all and there is no cost 
other than the expenses of men sent to 
attend classes. 


Purchase Plant Site 


Purchase of 21 acres of land near Simp- 
sonville, S. C., on which will be built 
plant to manufacture mill specialties and 
parts, including loom crankshafts, wire 
parts, springs and other items, was an- 
nounced recently by Salvator DeFrancesca, 
Jr., of the Trinacria Specialty Mfg. Co., of 
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The Joint that Floats 


One reason why we can guarantee Rotary UNIONS to 
give a perfect seal for at least a year, is because each 
Rotary Union floats on its own built-in flexible hose 
connection, thus taking stress and strain from moving 
and sealing parts. Many Rotary Unions have been in 
service for three years or more without requiring tighten- 
ing or adjusting service of any kind. 


These flexible hose connections also do away with com- 
plicated piping and brackets and permit installation in 


15 minutes or less. 


If you haven’t used Rotary Unions, install a set on 
a slasher, dry can, embosser, or printing or coating ma- 
chine and compare their economy with that of any stuff- 
ing box, packing joint, or other steam joint. Our own 
direct sales engineers are available for consultation. Call 
our nearest office or write Dept. 8B for our catalog. 


Visit us at Booth No. 410, Southern Textile Exposition 
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Norwich, Conh. The company will have 
its architect begin work immediately on 
plans and specifications for a 20,000 square 
foot building and hopes to let a contract 
soon enough for the plant to be occupied by 
the first of the year, Mr. DeFrancesca said. 

Initially the plant will employ about 100 
people. Both the size of the plant and the 
working force will be increased gradually. 
The plant ts expected to reach 80,000 square 
feet within a few years. Mr. DeFrancesca 
said that the company was happy to locate 
in South Carolina and in the heart of the 
textile industry which purchases so much 
of its output. 

He said that selection of South Carolina 
was due to the “excellent co-operation’ 
received from the state development board, 
state officials, including Gov. James F. 
Byrnes, and the local Greenville board and 
chamber of commerce and the general atti- 
tude of the state’s citizens 

The plant site is half a mile north of 
Simpsonville and has both highway and 
rail frontage. The size of the site will 
allow adequate room for expansion of the 
plant. 


_ 


Certification Agreement 


A certification agreement between Inter- 
chemical Corp., Textile Colors Division, 
Hawthorne, N. J., and the United States 
Testing Co. of Hoboken, N. J., has re- 
cently been entered into, it was announced 
recently by the United States Testing Co. 
This agreement covers the certification of 
the colorfastness to light, washing, and 
crocking of Aridye ® pigment colors when 
applied to synthetic fabrics by commercial 
textile printers. This agreement ts unique 
in that it is the first time a pigment print 
has been certihed by the testing company 
indicating the great technical progress that 
has been made in the pigment printing 
field by Interchemical. The agreement, al- 
though certifying a product manufactured 
by Interchemical Corp., applies to the fin- 
ished product as it leaves the printers 

The converter can now be assured that 
any fabric which bears the Seal of Certih- 


cation of the United States Testing Co. 
will be acceptable to the cutter and the 
ultimate consumer alike, as far as color- 
fastness to light, washing, and crocking 1s 
concerned. For the first time, an improved 
process for applying Aridye colors is tak- 
ing the guess work and the risk out of 
pigment color printing on synthetic fabrics. 
The assurance of uniform, lasting colors and 
a wide scope of techniques make this new 
process something of a milestone in the 
textile industry. 

Interchemical Aridye pigment colors that 
meet the requirements for certification have 
been developed from years of research on 
pigment colors. They have been formulated 
and may now be applied so as to give the 
printer greater clarity of color, more pre- 
cise definition and near-perfect colorfastness 
to washing, light and crocking. 

Under the terms of the certification agree- 
ment, the customers of Interchemical, who 
contract for this certification, will use Aridye 
colors in the prescribed manner and upon 
completion of the printing operation, rep- 
resentative samples of each lot will be sent 
to the United States Testing Co. for testing 
as a further quality control. The testing 
company will also have the right to take 
random samples for test from the printing 
plant and to obtain samples of material 
printed with Aridye colors in the open 
market. Colorfastness to light, washing, 
crocking and other tests will be performed 
on all of the samples, and the printers will 
be permitted to use the seal of the United 
States Testing Co. on all materials that meet 
the required standards. Standard test meth- 
ods as outlined by the A.A.T.C.C. are used 
in this certihcation program. 


Texplant Staff Additions 


Texplant Corp. and its afhliate, Arlind 
Corp., Stamford, Conn., announce the addi- 
tion to its staff of Jerome A. Olwell as 
assistant to the president; and G. Giraudi 
to organize and manage its engineering and 
production procedures division. 

Mr. Lindell, president of the afhliated 
companies, when making this announce- 
ment, advised that Texplant Corp. is U. §S. 
agent for the ““Perfect’’ spinning frame man- 
ufactured by Spinnbau G.M.B.H., Germany, 
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and has acquired the patent rights on a 
revolutionary printing machine the first 
model of which is now in production in 
Germany. They handle numerous other tex- 
tile machines representing the latest Euro- 
pean developments in the textile field, in- 
cluding worsted and rayon spinning equip- 
ment, nappers and cloth room equipment 
as well as spinning and weaving accessories, 
one of which is the famous Adolff paper 
tubes. 

Mr. Olwell since 1939 was associated 
with United Merchants and Manufacturers 
as an assistant purchasing agent. He 1s a 
graduate of New York University School 
of Commerce. . Mr. Giraudi was formerly 
a textile consulting engineer with offices in 
New York, Milan and Paris, and has di- 
rected the installation of textile production 
facilities on the Continent and in the United 
States. He is a graduate of the Industrial 
School, Biella, Italy, and did graduate work 
at the Technical College, Turin, Italy. 


Beckman Purchases Berkeley 


The purchase of the business and assets 
of Berkeley Scientific Corp. of Richmond, 
Calif., by Beckman Instruments, Inc., South 
Pasadena, Calif.. has been announced by 
Dr. Arnold O. Beckman, president of Beck- 
man Instruments, Inc. The Berkeley Sci- 
entific Corp. has been dissolved and the 
operations will continue as the Berkeley 
Scientific Division of Beckman Instruments, 
Inc. No changes in management or per- 
sonnel are contemplated. W.K. Rosenberry, 
founder and president of Berkeley Scien- 
tific, becomes a vice-president of Beckman 
Instruments, Inc., and will remain in charge 
of operations at the Richmond Plant. 


Steel mills and foundries need 


more scrap. 

Not just “production” scrap 
from metal-febricating lants ... 
but also all sorts of idle iron and 
steel—from all types of plants. 

Search your lant for this idle 
metal... with your local 
scrap dealer to increase — of 
badly-needed iron and steel scrap. 


What to look for... 


obsolete machines, tools and equip- 
ment, no-longer-used jigs and fix- 
tures, worn-out or broken chains, 
wheels, pulleys, gears, pipe, tanks, 
drums and abandoned metal 
structures. Non-ferrous is needed, 
too! 
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School Develops New Cotton Fiber Tester 


A new instrument for measuring both tensile strength 
and elongation of small tufts of cotton fibers has been 
developed by the University of Tennessee fiber research 
laboratory in Knoxville, under a research contract spon- 
sored by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Fiber 
elongation is important in the ability of fabrics to stand 
hard wear. 


| 


As in other practical testers, a small tuft of fibers is 
gripped between two pairs of specially designed jaws || 
spaced a short distance apart. By a pendulum-type mechan- | 
ism an increasing load is applied to one pair of jaws until | § 


the fibers break. 


Rollin S. Orr, member of the U.S.D.A. Southern Regional Re- | 
search Laborator~ in New Orleans, is shown examining the new 
fiber testing instrument developed by the University of Tennessee | 
Fiber Research Laboratory in a research contract with the UL. S. | 
Department of Agriculture. The Stelometer has the advantage | 
over previous fiber testers of measuring both tensile strength and 
elongation-at-break. Dr. Kenneth L. Hertel, director of the Fiber 
Research Laboratory and head of the physics department of the 
University of Tennessee, was in charge of the development. Mr. 
Orr was the Department of Agriculture speciality collaborating 
with the university on the project. 


Dr. G. E. Hilbert, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry which supervised the contract 
through its Southern Regional Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans, said that cotton buyers and breeders can use this 
instrument to get more accurate information on fiber prop- 
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erties that most affect the wearing qualities of cotton fabrics. 
| The new tensile tester, called the Stelometer (from 
'STrength ELongation-METER), has the advantage over 
previous fiber testers of measuring both tensile strength and 
the elongation or stretch obtained prior to break. Since 
fiber elongation is an important factor in the ability of 
| fabrics to stand hard wear, the tester should prove valuable 
| in selecting cottons especially suited to this use. The new 
| Stelometer also features improvements in speed of operation 
and accuracy of results that are essential in routine testing 
'or raw cotton at a mill. It should be useful to breeders 


in their efforts to develop cottons for specific purposes. 


Woven Endless Belts Dr. Kenneth L. Hertel, director of the fiber research lab- is 


oratory and head of the physics department at the Univer- ma 
Uniformly Strong | Sity of Tennessee, terms the new instrument as significant Co 
'to the cotton industry as the earlier development of the me 
Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum | Fibrograph and the Arealometer."’ The former sheasures at 
power without slippage. | fiber length and the latter, fiber fineness. These instruments cat 
were also developed at the university's fiber laboratory for ma 
Constant Length | rapid determination of fiber properties. of 
Practically all stretch and shrinkage taken out | Dr. C,H. Fisher, director of the New Orleans laboratory, of 
facto | Said that the development of this instrument resulted from an 
at tactory. fundamental research to obtain new information which 
Flat and Round aid in the eff 
Rollin S. Orr of the Southern Laboratory was the specialist pe 
Card Bands « Lickerin Belts + Doffer Belts » Cone | representing the Department of Agriculture at the uni- all 
Belts + Belts for Driving Flats. | versity on this project. ad 


ts in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia | : in 
Werner Von Bergen Is Olney Medal Winner 
i Landis, | | 
Oliver D. andis, inc. | Werner von Bergen, director of research and control lab- . 
71% Queens Reed Charlotte 7, North Caroling | °*tories of the Forstmann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J., is | 


the 1952 winner of the Olney Medal it has been announced 
'by the award committee. The formal presentation of the 
COMPLETE | medal will be made at the annual meeting of the A.A.T.C.C. 
; ''n’ Boston in November. The medal has been awarded 
SECTION BEAM annually for the past nine years “‘for outstanding achieve- 
SERVIC ‘ment in the field of textile industry. . . . Its purposes 
are to encourage and to afford public recognition of such 
achievements and contributions, and to be a testimonial 
to Dr. Louis Atwell Olney.” 
Previous recipients of the Olney Medal have been: 
CRONLAND WARP ROLL C0 Inc 1944, Dr. Louis A. Olney; 1945, Dr. Milton Harris; 
-” 6 1946, William H. Cady; 1947, Edward R. Schwartz; 1948, 
Lincolnton, N. C. Harold M. Chase; 1949, Charles A. Seibert: 1950, Dr 
George L. Royer; 1951, Raymond W. Jacoby. 
_ Mr. Von Bergen was born in Oberwil-Bueren, Switzer- 
| land, in 1897. He grew up in Bern, Switzerland, where he 
attended public and high school. He obtained his diploma 
as a chemist from the Technical College in Burgdorf, 
Switzerland, in 1916. In 1917 Mr. Von Bergen worked 
as a ‘chemist in The Textile Printing Mills, Suhr, Switzer- 
land; in 1918 as a chemist in the Governmental Gas Lab- 
oratory, Zurich; from 1919 to 1926 as a chemist at the 
woolen mill of Pfenninger & Co., Waedenswil, Switzer- 
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he worked as a dyestuff technician at the I. G. Farbwerke 
of Bayer & Co., Leverkusen, Germany. In 1926 he joined 
the Forstmann Woolen Co. 

He is co-author of the American Wool Handbook and 
the Textile Fiber Allas; author of the wool and specialty 
hair chapters of Matthew's Textile Fibers, sixth edition: 
and has over 50 publications in the field of fiber tech- 
nology to his credit. 

He taught woolen manufacturing at Columbia Univer- 
sity for ten years. He was scientific consultant in the 
European theater of war for the United States Army and 
is at present a member of the advisory board on Quarter- 
master research and development of the National Research 
Council as well'as a member of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wool advisory committee. He is also 
a member of the general research committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists; chair- 
man of D-13, subcommittee A-3 on wool and its products 
of the American Society for Testing Materials; a member 
of the advisory committee of Textile Research Institute; 
and Fellow of the Textile Institute. 

Working at a time when there was little co-operative 
effort, little basic knowledge to build on, and generally 
poor support, Werner von Bergen had the vision to study 
all phases of wool fiber technology. He was a leader in 
adding to the fundamental knowledge available. Working 
closely and sympathetically with the operating personnel 
in the mill where he is employed, teaching courses at 
Columbia University, and through his publications, particu- 
larly the American Wool Handbook, he made a great con- 
tribution in spreading fundamental knowledge of the wool 


fiber into the industry as a whole. Through laying out 
pioneer courses at Columbia University and in the classes 
organized in Passaic, he has been enthusiastic in increasing 
the educational facilities on textile subjects. 

Werner von Bergen has been an enthusiastic, unselfish 
supporter of every group research activity which touched 
on his field, including constant support through the entire 
history of the United States Institute for Textile Research, 
through support of all studies endorsed by the textile com- 
mittee of the A.S.T.M., and through active participation 
in such progressive studies as the Weigerink drying research 
and the present wool research project which is being carried 
on in co-operation with the Textile Research Institute. 

The most significant part of Werner von Bergen’s con- 
tribution is the fact that he had the faith to carry on the 
work before research was fashionable and when support 
was so difficult to obtain that he had to carry on much of 
his co-operative effort on his own time, and attend meet- 
ings in which he made major contributions at his own ex- 
pense. Much of his earlier textile work was published in 
Melliand’s Textilberichte. 


Delegates Named For International Parley 


Membership of the American delegation to the Interna-’ 
tional Cotton Textile Conference to be held in England 
in September have been disclosed by W. A. L. Sibley, presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. At 
the invitation of British textile leaders, the Americans will 
join with groups from the United Kingdom, western Eu- 
rope, Japan and India to study problems seen arising from 
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Harry A. Haynes, Box 1724, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
R. W. Bailey, 511 E. North St.. Greenville, 5. C. 


C. T. Doniels, Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
Ben Comen Machinery Co., 308 Ivy St., Atlanta 
Foreign Representatives: M. T. Meodows, Soarmi- 
ento 459, Buenos Aires, Argentina, will gladly 
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a growing distortion in world trade, already evidenced by Japa 
the fact that while cotton goods production has doubled men 
in the past two decades the amount going into exports has as a 
dropped more than 40 per cent. A 

Robert T. Stevens, board chairman of J. P. Stevens & bore 
Co., New York, will head the U. S. delegation. Mr. Stevens, dox 
who has taken part in similar missions previously, ts chair- com 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and chair- mut 
man of the business advisory council for the Department coul 
of Commerce. mar 

Mr. Sibley, who is vice-president and treasurer of Mon- med 
arch Mills, Union, S. C., will also serve as a delegate. mp 
Both state that whereas the American delegation will have vice 
no power and no wish to enter into any agreements during don 
the conference, there is urgent need for textile nations to ind 
get together and analyze the dangers arising from trade ( 
instability. The conference is regarded as an opportunity pre 
to achieve permanent benefits through mutual education cris 
and understanding. Other U. S. delegates will be: Thi 

Percy S. Howe, Jr., president of the American Thread tun 

Co., New York; Gordon Harrower, president and treasurer, ob} 
Wauregan (Conn.) Mills, Inc.; Alonzo F. Bonsal, vice- eca 
president of Joshua L. Baily & Co., Inc., New York selling 
agents, and member of the board of directors, Association Cx 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York; N. S. W. 
Vanderhoef, vice-president and director, Turner Halsey Co., 
New York selling agents, and chairman of the board, Tex- _ 
tile Export Association of the United States; Malcolm G. aint 
Chace, Jr., president and treasurer, Berkshire Fine Spinning NI 
Associates, Inc., Providence, R. I., a director of A.C.M.I., sa 
will serve as representative of the National Association of ah 
Cotton Manufacturers; Robert C. Jackson of Washington, alt 
executive vice-president, A.C.M.I.; Howard Stovall of Sto- th 
vall, Miss., agricultural leader in the Mississippi Delta re- ~ 
gion, representative of American raw cotton produce - 
interests. 

Dr. C. T. Murchison of Washington, economic advisor to 
to the A.C.M.I., and John W. Murray, secretary-treasurer tO 
of the Textile Export Association who has charge of the 
A.C.M.1. New York office, will serve as staff members to th 
the delegation. A third member of the delegation staff will st; 
be Read P. Dunn, Jr., director of the foreign trade divi- O1 
sion, National Cotton Council, who recently visited many m 
of the countries which will participate in the conference. in 

The conference will open in London, Sept. 17, and its 
deliberations will continue in Buxton, England, from Sept. 

18 through 26. Unlike previous international conferences i 


which have been confined largely to British, American and 


Davis Card 
Scavenger 
Roll Covers® 


Strip Clean instantly 


Fit Any Sized Roll 

Hug “Beat-Up” Rolls Tightly 

No Seams—No Frayed Ends 

Outiast Paper or Cloth Covers—3 times 
Free Trial: Send us an old scavenger roll to be 


recovered. We will return it to you prepaid and 
let you be the judge 


We also make: Knit Dye Sheepskin and 
Cloth Cleorers; Star Brand Roller Varnish. 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES 
P.O. Box 1003 Telephone 5-2791 Gastonia, N. C. 
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Japanese groups, it will mark the first assembly of spokes- 


men from all nations where textile manufacturing ranks 
as a leading industry. 

As they consider subjects to be taken up at the con- 
fercnce, American textile men point out that the basic para- 
dox of higher production versus declining world trade ts 
complicated by many factors, such as the spread of Com- 
munism, growing nationalism, and the fact that many 
countries are building up their industries to supply home 
markets but also have in mind using textile exports as a 
means of acquiring foreign exchange. Many nations are 
imposing import quotas, ex« hange controls and other de- 
vices to restrict imports for the purpose of protecting their 
domestic industries, it is pointed out, even though those 
industries are inadequate. 

Observers express concern over the possibility that if 
present trends continue, they could lead to an eventual 
crisis which would bring suffering to all competing nations. 
They view the forthcoming conference as a timely oppor- 
tunity for textile leaders of the world to face the situation 
objectively, duly considering the limitations indicated by 
economic reality and logic. 


Carborundum Presents New Ceramic Fiber 


A mew man-made ceramic fiber, Fiberfrax, said to be 
usable wherever asbestos and glass fiber properties are 
needed was introduced recently by the Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. According to Clinton F. Robinson, 
president, the new fiber is a kindred product to the abra- 
sives which the company produces. Its raw materials are 
aluminum oxide, silica, and some modifying agents, with 
the process involving the same kind of electric-furnace melt- 
ing that produces aluminum-oxide abrasives. No critical 
materials, such as platinum are required. 

This ceramic fiber is said to possess excellent resistance 
to heat and unusual electrical properties, which promises 
to ease the pinch on asbestos in the current defense program. 

Pilot production equipment at Carborundum can produce 
the material at the rate of 30 tons a month. At the present 
stage of progress, Fiberfrax is not available in spun, woven 
or filament form, although mixtures with other fibers per- 
mit carding and spinning. The fibers range up to three 
inches in length and have an average thickness of about 
|/25th that of human hair. 


The fiber is made by melting aluminum oxide and sand 
in an electric furnace, then subjecting a stream of the molten 
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Textile Selling Agents 
a3 
ae ‘ + Located at the nerve center of sales 
Mas q with strategic offices at key points to 
provide immediate and close contact 
« a between our mills and our customers. 
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FOR SPEED 
TEXTILE FINISHERS 


advise 


DESIZE 


with 


It’s easy to desize textiles with 
greater speed when you use 
Exsize-T. Its activity can be con- 


trolled. 


Not a chemical! Exsize-T is a 


liquid enzyme concentrate. Effi- 


cient, economical and safe. 


Write for free booklet. 


“Exsize-T’’ is the registered trademark 


of Pabst Brewing Company 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


221 N. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


*Copr. 1952, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwoukee, Wisconsin. 


62 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


CUSTOM 


Cast Iron 


” SPI RAL PRECISION makes more textile gears because 
PRECISION Gears have longer Accuracy. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it—yet, not easy! But, PRECISION 
ets a head start through superlative gear: 
esigning. Then, precision gear cutters (they're 
up-to-25 year men) and the finest machines 
take over. They cut “little giants” or electronic 
gears with proportionate skill. The “South's 
Largest Makers” means the South’s most de- 
Ck pendable gears. That's what PRECISION can 


BEVEL 


give you for your next gear needs. 


Engineers : Monufecturers — Comes Bearings Gears : Choin Drives 


OF TURNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


= GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 
2001 North Tryon St. Charlotte, N.C. 


_ are LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN DRIVES 


PRECISION 


PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spira) card brushes, refilled the Gastenia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolis, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
ls paid one way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, WN. C. 
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lava-like material to a controlled blast of air. The molten 
material is blown into a fluffy mass made up of random 
arrangements of extremely fine fibers. Carborundum sources 
feel that this new development will find widespread uses 
and application in the aviation, electrical, papermaking and 
chemical industries. 

The firm is proceeding with a $500,000 plant extension 
program to make the fiber in greater quantities and reduce 
unit cost. 


New Textile Movie Shown On Television 


A new 26-minute film, “The Greater Goal,’ depicting 
the modern story of texitles in dramatic sequence, had its 
premier television showing in the South Aug. 5 over station 
WBTV, Charlotte, N. C. The film was produced by Lou 
Loft of New York for Textile Information Service, public 
relations agency of the textile industry, and many of the 
sequences in the story were shot in the two Carolinas, 
where about 60 per cent of the entire cotton textile industry 
is concentrated. 

The 16 mm film is in color but a black and white print 
has been prepared sepcifically for television showing. The 
color film was first presented at the recent annual meeting 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute in Atlantic 
City, N. J., and received wide favorable comment. 

The film shows textile people at work and at play and 
deals with various manufacturing and merchandising proc- 
esses as well as the human aspects of the industry which 
in the two Carolinas furnishes two out of three industrial 
jobs, and is the mainstay of the region's economy. 


Southern Textile Exposition To Be Biggest 


Advances in textile machinery and improved designs 
covering a wide range of products used by textile mills 
will be shown by about 250 exhibitors from all parts of 
the nation at the 17th biennial Southern Textile Exposition 
to be held at mammoth Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C.., 
Oct. 6-11, inclusive. The facilities for the exhibition have 
been greatly expanded and additional space provided to 
take care of exhibits which formerly could not be accom- 
modated, but all exhibit space has been sold out for many 
months, according to James R. Woodside, president and 
treasurer of Textile Hall Corp. 

The show attracted nearly 40,000 people, all in the trade, 
in 1950. While the show is called the Southern Textile 
Exhibition, “‘Southern’’ is actually a misnomer, for the 


NORTH CAROLINA 


PROMPT SERVICE ON 


+ Beater Lags for all makes, 
fitted to order 


@ Complete Beaters - Kirschner 
and H & B 


2 All| Type Aprons both new and 


reworked, including fireproof aprons 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO. 
Gastonia, N.C. Office 5-4021 Plant 5-4221 
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exhibition is industrywide in scope and since the first show 
was held back in 1915, the Southeast has become the center 
of the cotton textile industry, with the great bulk of it 
situated within a 100-mile radius of Greenville. 

The size of the exhibition, largest of its kind to have 
been held regularly over a span of more than a quarter 
century, is accounted for to some extent by the make-up 
of the textile industry, which instead of consisting of just 
a few large companies, includes something over 1,200 mills 
scattered from Maine to Texas. 

All exhibitors, coming from practically every part of 
the country, don’t all make textile machinery, of course, 
or even parts. But textile mills use practically everything 
from a big machine called a slasher that is large as a 
railway locomotive down to a piece of chalk. 

The exhibition will have a distinctly “new look’’ this 
year. A new permanent 8,000 square foot annex to Textile 
Hall has been completed. There is now about 49,000 square 
feet of exhibit space. The whole layout has been remodeled 
and given a face-lifting. A new stair tower about midway 
of the main building provides an additional entrance to the 
second floor and balcony. 

The ventilation system has been improved. New yard 
for parking space has been provided. There is a new con- 
crete loading platform. The new one-story addition of 
brick and steel, 74 by 108 feet, adjoins the main building 
and connects with the steel annex that replaces a temporary 
annex removed after the 1950 show. Across the driveway 
from the new addition another brick building, 48 by 62 
feet, has been completed. The buildings are connected 
by a wide passageway. 

The first Southern Textile Exposition was held in 1915 
in the warehouse, then newly built, of the Piedmont & 
Northern Railway and the present building, designed espe- 
cially for exhibiting heavy machinery, was built two years 
later by Textile Hall Corp., an eleemosynary organization. 

W. G. Sirrine, a leading figure in the industry, served as 
president of the corporation from 1920 until a recent re- 
Organization under which he became chairman of the board 
and Mr. Woodside became president. W. W. Carter of 
Greenville is vice-president and Miss Bertha M Green is 
secretary. 

The directors are Thurmond Chatham, Elkin, N. C.: Don- 
ald Comer, Birmingham, Ala.; Herman Cone, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Robert 1. Dalton, Charlotte, N. C.: L. O. Hammett. 
Honea Path, $. C.; W. S. Montgomery, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
George M. Wright, Abbeville, S. C.; and John W. Arring- 
ton, Jr., Sydney Bruce, W. W. Carter, O. E. Hatch, Edwin 
Howard, Ellison S$. McKissick, W. W. Pate, Ernest Catton. 
F. W. Symmes, Harold R. Turner, Mr. Sirrine and Mr. 


Woodside, all of Greenville. Messrs. Bruce, Hatch, Patton. 


Symmes, Turner and Woodside make up the executive com- 
mittee. 


The exhibition lasts a full week. Monday through Satur- 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119” E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Spinning Qualities of Leather 
with the Endurance of Synthetic— 


SINGLETON 
TREATED LEATHER APRON 


(Available either Endless or Open) 


Developed after months of research and 
testing. Singleton’s New Type Leather 
Aprons (Pat. Pending) enable the spinning 
of a more even yarn than has been possible 
before with any aprons—ordinary leather or 
synthetic. Singleton’s resin-reinforced Draft 
Horse Aprons now have 400% greater re- 
sistance to abrasion than ever before. 


Leather Apron of 


7,4 


Ordinary .or reduction of Singletons reduction of 
old Style 040 inch in Draft Horse 010 inch in 
Leather Apron Abrasion test treated Abrasion test 


Showing the result of a Taber Abrasor Test of 3,000 
cycles. Singleton’s New-Type Treated Apron had 
400% greater resistance to abrasion. 


MORE EVEN YARNS 


—that’s the results you want. That's what 
you can get with Singleton’s New Type 
Treated Aprons. Combining the advantages 
of leather and synthetic, and eliminating 
the disadvantages of both, these finer 
aprons reduce yarn yariation from 10% to 
50%. 

To test these better-than-ever Singleton 
Aprons for yourself, write, wire, or tele- 
phone today to the Company, or to the rep- 
resentative nearest you. 
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BLANCO, TEXAS 


Southern Manager 
GEO. W. SINGLETON, Calhoun Towers, Greenville, S.C 
S. C. Representative 


N. C. Representative 


Ala. and Ga. Representative 


WILLIAM S. JOHNSTONE, P.O. Box 1757, Greenville.S.C. 


HAMNER SALES AGENCY, P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIERS, INC., LaGrange, Ga. 
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LOWER SPINNING TAPE COSTS 
with 


JOK FOR 
THE THREE 
YELLOW 
STRIPES 


Compore Tiger-Tuf with ony 
other tape. Compare quality 
-—compore costs. You'll wont 
to equip oll of your frames 
with dependable TIGER-TUF. 
Write today for details. 


@ Assures Top Spindle Speed 
@ Lower Tape Cost Per Spindle 
@ Very Low Stretch Foctor 

@ Double Herringbone Weave 


Immediate Delivery in the following widths 
vit ve we 


POST OFFICE BOX 1351 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MA\NUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


A Atlanta, Go. P.O. Box 123, Sta.A * Phone RAymond 2196 
YA Marietta, Ga. P.O. Box 92 Phone Mariette 9-4323 


The Nation’s largest manufacturer of Sizing Compounds, 
Gums, Waxes, and other Kindred products for all warp yarns. 


You’re sure 
if you specify ... 


Tower engineers will be 
pleased to consult with you on 
the design and installation of 
the finest in textile equipment. 


IRA L. GRIFFIN & SON 
Charlotte 1, North Corolina 
Southern Representative 


BORDEN STREET, PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE 15) 


| 
| 


day, with the opening and closing hours being 9 a.m. to 
7 p.m, except on the final day, Saturday, when the hours 
are 9 a.m. to | p.m. 


Brochure On Wool Textile Shrinkage 


A brochure on the cause and treatment of the various 
types of shrinkage in wool textiles was issued Aug. 18 by 
the Wool Bureau, Inc. 
information for consumers and educators on types of wool 
textile shrinkage and the various treatments available. 


The brochure contains valuable 


The American people's great concern with washing per- 
vades the thinking of manufacturers in planning production, 
the bureau points out. When the product is to be shrink 
resistant wool fabric two factors guide his plans: (1) the 
relative interest in a luxurious, soft hand as compared with 
ease and frequency of laundering, and (2) the proper 
chemical treatment. 

Treatments to prevent felting shrinkage tend to alter 
characteristics of the wool fiber, particularly with respect 
to resistance to wear and touch, or hand, according to the 
bureau. Such treatment can reduce shrinkage enough to 
assure that fit of the garment is more or less permanent, 
but no treatment can reduce dimensional change to absolute 
zero. 

New theories on the phenomenon of felting shrinkage 
are discussed. In general, scientists agree that it is a com- 
bination of the tendency of wet fibers to move in the 
direction of their roots when being worked mechanically, 
and their entanglement after successive stretching, coiling 
and recovery, the bureau states. Animal fibers have a differ 
ent friction effect in the direction of their roots than towards 
their tips. It is felting shrinkage that shrink-resistant treat- 
ments are designed to control, the bureau notes. 

Commercial processes are divided in three groups: wet 
chlorination; resin treatments and latex treatments. Char 
acteristics of each and trade marks of firms using these 
processes are listed in the bureau brochure. 

When purchasing a garment labeled ‘'shrink-proof,” 
or “washable,” the consumer must bear 
three things in mind, the bureau asserts. These are: (1) the 
maximum percentage of shrinkage to be expected, (2) what 
type of laundering is permissible and (3) that the shrink- 
resistant label applies to foundation material and to all 
the trimmings of the garment as the basic fabric itself. 

The consumer may wonder why all woolens are not made 
washable, the bureau observes. 


Manufacturers always at- 


Call onus for Quick Service 


RING HOLDERS 
BOBBIN SHAFT GEARS 
BOBBIN GEARS 
SPINDLE SHAFT GEARS 


Kiuttz Machine and Foundry Company 
P. 0. Box 71, Gastonia, N. C. « Telephone 5-3921 
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tempt to meet mew demands and treated garments such 
as men's socks and some knitwear have been long available. 
lhe manufacturer knows that an extra cost and higher price 
is involved and that the touch or hand of the fabric may 
be altered. Continued demand will lead to greater market- 
ing of treated fabrics as these problems are solved, the 
bureau concludes. 


Fiber Society Fall Meeting Sept. 10-11 


The Fiber Society will hold its Fall meeting Sept. 10-11 
at Princeton, N. J. The tentative program includes the 
following papers: ‘Deposition of Soil on Various Textile 
Fibers,” J. Compton and W. J. Hart of the Institute of 
Textile Technology; “Physics of Water Repellent Fabrics,’ 
C. H. Segall of Canadian Industries, Ltd.; “Surface Struc- 
ture of Keratin Fibers,” E. H. Mercer of Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization, Australia; 
‘Observations on some Unusual Keratin Fibers,” John 
Facq, Toni Co.; “Law of Friction,” H. G. Howell of Rayon 
Research Association, Manchester, England; ‘Finishing 
Agents and How They Affect Inter-fiber Friction,” H. L. 
Roder of the A.K.U. and afhliated companies, Arnhem, 
Holland; ‘Frictional Properties of Filament Yarns and 
Staple Fibers as Determined by the Stick-Slip Method,” 
C. W. Bartlett and H. A. Thompson of Tennessee Eastman 
Co.; “Some Physico-Chemical Views of Fiber Friction,” 
Nils Gralen, director of Swedish Institute for Textile Re- 
search, Goteborg, Sweden (paper to be presented in absen- 
tra by Helmut Wakeman of Textile Research Institute). 


Platt Acquires US. Rights To Casablancas 


Platt Bros, (Sales). Ltd... has heen licensed to supply the 
Casablancas system of high drafting in the United States 
on its latest roving and spinning frames, it is made known 
by Atkinson, Haserick & Co., textile machinery agent, 
Boston, Mass. This license now allows U. S. mills a wide 
choice of high-drafting arrangements on the Platt MS-2 
roving frame and M-1 ring spinning frame, according to 
the distributor. 

Platt Bros. formerly had been licensed to supply Casa- 
blancas in countries outside the United States and the pres- 
ent action now permits the firm to include the United 
States in its licensing. The U. S. rights to the Casablancas 
systems of high-draft were until recently held by H. & B. 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., which went out 
of the textile machinery field. 


SIZING PENETRANTS 


SOFTENERS + ALKALIES 


SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 
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B. SINGLE GROOVE 
C. DOUBLE GROOVE 


D. MULTIPLE-GROOVE 
(PATENTED) 


DIAMOND FINISH offers you a COMPLETE choice 
of rings in every category —so that your specific 
requirements will be met EXACTLY, 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RInG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1573 


WE SPECIALIZE 


In Repairing Fluted Steel Rolls 
Twister Rolls 
The Manufacture of New Rolls 
We carry a large stock of Rolls 
for loan or exchange 


Fast Delivery and Installation a Feature of 
Our Service 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


Wilkinson Bivd. Gastonia, N. C. P. O. Box 153 
Telephone 5-3967 


0. A. Falls, Sec.-Treas. W. Clyde Marley, Pres.-Mgr. 
Mrs. A. G. Creasman, V. P. 


LASTING 
BOILER 


Y 


FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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All the World’s a Market for Textiles 


In every corner of the globe there’s a market 
for American textiles. Through years of ex- 
perience, our resident representatives have 
acquired invaluable knowledge in present- 


ing the products of American Mills. 


Combined with full coverage of the Ameri- 
can textile market, this broad service affords 
important distribution for the American 


Mills we are privileged to serve. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co., Inc. 


y 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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STOCKED BY 
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Cotton Crop Estimated At 14,735,000 Bales 


A 14,735,000-bale cotton crop for 1952—big enough to 
meet estimated needs and leave something over for reserves 
—was predicted Aug. 8 by the Agriculture Department. 
A crop of this size would be three per cent smaller than 
last year's big crop of 15,144,000 bales. But it would be 
well above the short crop of 10,012,000 bales in 1950 
and the average of 11,775,000 bales produced in the ten 
years of 1941-1950. 

The department's estimate of the current crop reflected 
drought damage in some areas of the cotton belt, as well 
as favorable conditions in some major producing states, 
particularly New Mexico, Arizona and California. 

As of Aug. 1, the condition of the cotton crop for the 
nation as a whole was reported at 75 per cent of normal 
compared with 76 per cent a year earlier and 77 per cent 
for the ten-year (1941-1950) period. 

The International Cotton Advisory Committee reported 
Aug. 10 that an easier cotton supply situation ts indicated 
for the 1952-53 season which began Aug. 1. The com- 
mittee, an intergovernmental organization of 27 cotton pro- 
ducing and consuming countries, estimated that last season's 
total supply in non-Communist nations was 38 million bales 
or over three-quarter million more than the year before. 

Consumption in the same period was down by 1 
million bales, the survey indicated. In the United States 
the drop was about 1,300,000, in the United Kingdom 
about 400,000, and in continental Western Europe 300,000. 
That was partly offset by increases of about 350,000 in 
India and 200,000 in Japan. 


As a result of increased supply and less usage, stocks out- 
side the Communist countries on Aug. 1 were estimated to 
be about two million bales larger than a year before. Most 
of the increase was outside the United States. 


Spinners Sales, Backlog Show Rise In June 


A drop in inventories and an upturn in unfilled orders 
highlighted June operations of carded sales yarn spinners, 
Textile Information Service reports. Unfilled orders on 
spinners books as of June 28 amounted to 10.46 weeks’ 
production and were 6.98 times stocks on hand with a 
backlog on May 31 equal to 8.92 weeks’ output and 4.86 
times inventories. As of June 30, 1951, spinners’ unfilled 
orders amounted to 13.65 weeks’ production and were 9.69 
times the stocks on hand. 

Total yarn in stock, including yarn made for future 
deliveries against unfilled orders, amounted to 1.51 weeks’ 
production compared with inventories on May 31 equal 
to 1.835 weeks’ output and with stocks on June 30 last 
year equivalent to 1.41 weeks’ production. The last week 
of June, just prior to the traditional vacation period of 
the spinners, saw a modest step-up in the production rate 


J.P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 
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compared with the earlier weeks in that month. Sales were 
well in excess of output and shipments also ran slightly 
above the rate of production during the month. 

According to statistics of the Carded Yarn Association 
covering reports from approximately 1.4 million member 
spindles, production in the week ended June 28 consisted 
of 31.4 per cent knitting yarn, 56.2 per cent weaving yarn 
and 12.4 per cent all others. On May 31, the percentages 
were 31.7, 52.3 and 16.0, respectively, and at the end of 
June, 1951, they were 31.6, 55.8 and 11.6. 


Appoint A.C.M.|. Committee Chairmen 
W. A. L. 


turers Instituté, Inc., 
the committees Which will guide the many activities of 
the organization dunng the coming year. 


Charles C. Hertwig, president, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 
Ga., who was Mr. Sibley’s predecessor as A.C.M.I. presi- 
dent, heads the foreign trade committee with Gordon Har- 
rower, president, Wauregan (Conn.) Mills, as vice-chair- 
man. Ellison S. McKissick, president, Alice Mfg. Co., 
Easley S. C., who was first president of the A.C.M.I., con- 
tinues as head of the cotton textile mobilization committee. 


Sibley, president, American Cotton Manufac- 
recently announced the personnel of 


Other committee chairmen follows: audit——F. E. Grier, 
Abney Mills, Greenwood, S. C.; budget and finance—H. K. 
Hallett. Kendall Mills. Charlotte. N. C.: cotton—A. K. 


Winget, American and Efird Mills, Inc., Albemarle, N. C.; 
legislation—J. Craig Smith, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala.; membership—Russell B. Newton, Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va.; National Cotton Council-—W. S. Montgom- 
ery, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; research—Walter 
, Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co.; statistrcs—Hal- 
bert M. Jones, Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, N. C. 
tax——-C. W. Kable, Jr., Deering, Milliken & Co., New York 
City; technical service—Harold W. Whitcomb, Fieldcrest 
Mills, Spray, N. C.; trafhic—A. B. Edge, Jr., Callaway Mills 
Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Worth Street rules—Hearne Swink, 
Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 

Edward M. Fuller, Greenwood Mills, New York City, 
will represent the A.C.M.I. on the general arbitration coun- 
cil of the textile industry while A. K. Winget of the 
American and Efird Mills, Inc. will continue as A.C.M.I. 
representative on the Southeastern appeal board. 

A.C.M.1. representatives on the textile industry com- 
mittee on foreign trade are J. W. Barnett, Cannon Mills, 
Inc., New York City; Edward M. Goldberger, M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, Inc., 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., 
Wellington Sears Co., Inc., New York City. 


Reoner 


New York City; Marion W. Heiss, Cone 
and Frank H. Hillery, 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York Ciry 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
Wachovia Benk & Trust Co. Bldg. Winston-Salem, N. C 
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Atiente * Boston * Chicago * Charlotte * Cleveland * Baltimore * Dallas * Los Angeles * New Orleans 


Mew York * Philadelphia * Son Francisco * St. Lowis * Toronto (Bernard Rodley.& Co.) 


_ — 


TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 


COTTON of projects related to the textile 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
WOOL tion studies, machinery layouts, 

SILK air-conditioning, power and 

NYLON water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OUrchtiects and Ong 2neers 
ATLANTA 


HOUGHTON TOP COMPANY 


OUGHTON 


TOP COMPANY 


252 Summer | 


Write or Phone Our Seu. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 4 CO. 


4 Telephone 3-3692 Long Distance 936 
| Liberty Life Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


RAYON 


TECHNOLOGY 


RECREATION LEADERSHIP 


AVAILABLE 


College graduate B.S. degree; graduate 
work from two leading Universities, twenty- 
five years of experience; twelve years in 
Industria] Recreation; complete knowledge 
of administration, operation and leadership 
Details and references will be furnished 
upon request 
Write “R.E.C.,"" care Textile Bulletin, 


P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


OPENING FOR 
SIZE COMPOUND SALESMAN 


Must be high type man with initia- 
tive. Thorough knowledge of cotton 
goods slashing desirable. No drifters 
need apply. Compensation limited 
only by sales ability. Southern firm 
Give experience, education and refer- 
ences 
Write “T. T. M.” 
Care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 


278 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $4.25 


Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 


rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equip- 
ment. It shows mill men in all di- 
visions of the textile industry the most 


Available After Oct. ist 


To mill owners, technical and 
practical textile engineer whose 
business is to help you to get 
maximum production at low cost 
and improve quality and reduce 
waste. Let us make a survey, and 
see if we can help you with you: 
problems. Gilt edge references, 
furnished if requested. 5 Satisfac- 


tory results guaranteed. 
Write ““M. P. A.” 
CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


eflective methods for processing Bs 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
AV AILABLE 


Am seeking connection with estab 
lished manufacturer of textile mill 
equipment or supplies. Excellent tex- 
tile background; widely acquainted 
with manutacturers in Piedmont sec- 
tion; college graduate; hard worker 
and can produce results. Age 26; 
married 


Write “A. C..” care Textile Bulletin 
Box.1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of the methods 
described. stressing the HOW of 
ravon handling. 


Order from: 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position. the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tie Bulletin its ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers 


EATON & BELL 


Patent Attorneys 


904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


BROOMS 
The Association of the Blind of 
South Carolina 

1501 Confederate Ave. 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Tel. 6013 


POSITION WANTED—Applicant is experienced on 
all types of carding and spinning, including 12 
years on synthetics. Married. Sober. Best of ref- 

. erences. Write “XxX. care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent of yarn or 
weave mill. Twenty years’ experience. Have three 


— YOU CAN COUNT ON WAK COUNTERS 
Single - Double - Triple 


Slasher Counters e Hank Clocks 


4 


Pick Counters e Picker Counters e Yardage Counters _ 


WAK INDUSTRIES Charlotte, N. C. 


I. C. 8S. diplomas on textile manufacturing. Am . 
well known as a good manager of help and good 
quality and production man. 41 years of age—in 
excellent health. Now employed but desire to 
make change. Write “E. X.."" care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED Position as assistant superintendent, 
plant overseer, or general overseer in yarn ofr 
twine mill. Experienced carding, spinning, twist- 
ing, Winding and shipping. Also Brownell twist- 
ing and polishing Early forties, of good charac- 
ter and know-how Employed Write ‘O.G..”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte ) 


il, N 
| 
POSITIONS OPEN—MEN WANTED: We can place bleachery supt. heavy cot. piece goods; mgr. textile machy mig. plant; office manager-accountant: 
foreman corduroy cutting: gen. over. sewing cot. piece goods; over. cot. card. large mill; over. put-up and inspection dept.; over. fancy cot. weav.: 


over. cot. finish.: over. cot. piece goods dye 


tech design and manufacture laison 


LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION WITH US to Keep informed of attractive positions open in the textile mills. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, 


294 Washington St. 


SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND SUPPLYING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


sec. hand dye... canvas goods; research tex. engineer; salesmen (several); loom fixers; tex. laboratory 


Phone Liberty 2-6547 


INC. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIPIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $4 per inch for bordered insertions; 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 


N. C. 


Northern Textile Machinery Manufacturer 
desires Southern representation. Applicant 
must be thoroughly familiar with Southern 
mills. Interviews will be c onducted in South- 
ern States. All negotiations will be conduct- 
ed in strict confidence. Apply im writing 
giving present home address, experience in 
detail. including description of knowledge 
of Southern milis, and desired starting sal- 
ary. Address 


‘"Tex-Manufacturer,’’ care Textile Bulletin 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


SUITABLE FOR KNITTING MILL, COTTON MILL. 
WASTE MILL OR STORAGE 


Approximately 75,000 square feet of sprinklered brick and frame con- 
struction, served by two railroad sidings, located upon approximately 
four acres of land in the City of Charlotte, N. C. Property in good repair 


Reason for sale. settlement of an estate 


For further details or inspection of the property write or call 


SOUTHERN REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE CO. 


Telephone 2-5165 301 Liberty Life Building 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


If you put off notifying us of your 
change in address it is possible that 
you will miss two copies of TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN. 


Lise the form helow to tell us when 
you move or plan to move. 


Please PRINT address on envelope 
as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 


reaching you 


address 


Now give us the new 


MANUFACTURERS—Are You Interested ? 


Need top flight representation for your textile supply item or specialty in 


the Carolinas and Virginia? Firm with over 25 years of service to the 


industry has room for one additional account 


Write “A. W..” care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED FOR CALIFORNIA MILL 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Write COAST COTTON MILLS 
Box 46, Orange, Calif. 


To sell Loom Reeds Territory Georgie 
young men for Card Grinders with Alaheame Prefer man whe lives in territor 
years’ experience or more. Two men and «whe ts well knewn eamone weaving 
Spinning Room Section — prefer men ty Streieht celary Car allowance and 

nc children. Can use spinners expenses furnish A-1 references 
which will he kept confidential! Write 


‘Reed Salesman,’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


Circulation Department 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 


P ©. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, No. Car. 


. Weave Room Overseer now employed in 
Salesman Alabama wants position in Charlotte-Gas- 
tonia area tor family reasons Age 38, 18 
Textile Machinery Supplies. Knowledge of years mill experience. Pamiliar with Dra 
carders necessary. Southeast territory. Mid- per and C & K looms. Plain or fancy 
age no objection. Give full details in weaves; rayon and cotton. References fur- 
reply nished on request. Replies held confiden- 
Write “S.W.,"" care Textile Bulletin tial 
P O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C Write “‘C.W.."’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Chariotte 1, N. C 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - ---------4 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for wee 
: _three years at $3.00. 


(Check) 


(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks ore re- 
quired in the processing of a new subscription 
before copies begin to reach you; please be 


poticnt.) 


REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; 


_one year at $1.50 


FIRM 


or 


ADDRESS 


SEND BILL. 


Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and mate-ials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, 5S. C. Carolina Reprs.: W. D. Wor- 
nall and B. Gales McClintock, Box 1534, Chariotte 1, N. C.: Georgia and Ala- 
bama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, Box 221, Brookhaven, Ga.;: Repr. for Air Condi- 
tioning and Humidifying Equipment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atianta 1, Ga 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 156 River Rd.. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Bowler, Jr., 107 McGee St., Tel. 3-3289. Greenville, 8S. C. 


Joseph 


ALLEN WARPER CO., 40 Church St.. Lowell, Mass. Sou. Repr 
Tinsley. Route 5, Rosewood, Greenville. 8. C 


Woodrow F 


AMERCOAT CORP., 4809 Firestone Bivd.. South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr.: 
Southern Specialties Co., 202 Coddington Bidg.. Charlotte 2, N. C 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square. New York 3, N. Y.: 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.: Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Chariotte, N. C.; Warehouse and Laboratory, 4001 Rossville Bivd., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs J. H. Orr, Megr., Charlotte, N. C.: George R 
Howard, Charlotte, N. C.: Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.: W. D. Livingston, 
Greensboro, N. C.: Marion West, Jr.. High Point, N. C.; C. O. Starnes, Rome, 
Ga.: J. T. Bohannon, Jr., and R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office. Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse, 333 Wilkin- 
son Bivd., Charlotte N. C. Hugh Puckett. Sou. Dist. Mgr. Reprs.: John D 
Hunter, R. S&S. Meade. @. M. Rhodes. Charlotte Office: Eugene J. Adams, P. O 
Box 3228. South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.; W. C. Comer, Jr., 15-A 
Lewis Village, Greenville, S. C.;: Jack B. Button, 14098 Garland Drive, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr.. P. O. Box 4817, Atianta, Ga.: A. R. Skelton, Jr., 
American Cyanamid Co.. Mobile. Ala.: J. M. McNamee, 1370 Spring St... N.W., 
Atianta, Ga.: J. F. Allen, 4441 Arrowhead St., Baton Rouge, La 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C 
and Atlanta, Oa. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 3% Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 221 
Church 8t., Charlotte, N. C., Henry EK. Kelly, Mer 


ANDERSON MACHINE SHOP, INC... Brook Road, Needham Heights, Mass. Sou 
Repr.: William J. Moore, Poinsett Hotel Bidg.. Greenville, S. C 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH. INC., St.. Louls. Mo. 8. FE. Sales Mer. Corn Products 
Dept., Charles H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.,. 323 Norwood Place, Greenvilie, 5. C 
Dist. Mgr.. Tel. Greenville $-5302 


J. V. Ashiey,. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop. 1301 8S. Graham St.. Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. P. Hart. Sales: Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop. Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S. C.,. A. BE. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.; Sales Office and Repair Shop. 357 
Porrest Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., J. BE. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATEINGON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
F. Boreman 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO., INC., Centredale, R. I. Sou. Office: 1201 South 
Carolina National Bank Bldg... Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office, 14 Dunbar St 
Fred D. Taylor, Mer 


. Greenville, 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. C. L. Park, Sou. Dist. 
Mer... P. O. Box 446, Tucker, Ga.; Thomas C. Roggenkamp, 435 Wakefield Dr., 
Apt. B, Charlotte, N C.; Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fia.; P. 
R. Singletary, 3382 Mathieson Rd.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga Thomas J. Edwards, 
Jr., 227 Pendleton St.. Greenville, S. C., care Ross Builders Supplies, Inc.; 
James O. Weddle, 112 Colony Rd., Silver Springs, Md. 


BEST & CO.; EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W. C. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William 
J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820 
BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC., Chariotte 4, N.C 

BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1314 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


BRIDGE SONS, JOHN, 9th and Pennell Sts., 
A. Howell, Jr., Rockingham, N. C 


Chester. Pa. Sou. Repr.: George 


BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO., 607-9 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


BRYANT SUPPLY CO., INC., 605 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 

BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C.. and Danielson, Conn. E H 
Jaeobs Southern Division Plant. Warehouse and Office. Box 3096 South Bivd., 
Cheriotte., MN. C. Bou. Exec.. Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres... and C. W. Cain 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr.. both of Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S B 
Henderson, Box i33, Greer. S. C.: L. L. FProneberger, Jr.. 52% Woodland Dr. 
Sreensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs. Jr., 399 Lofton Rd, N.W.. Atlanta. Ga: 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N.C.: Bill Heacock, 315 Popular St.. Sylacauga 
Ala.: L. J. MeCall, 536 E. Paris Rd... Greenville, S. C 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart. W A 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. # 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, E. F. Jurezak, Lawrence Newman, C. V. Day, care 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. 
J. T. Hin, G. L. Vivrett, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W Maddux, care Burkart-Schier Chemica) 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala.: 
©. G. Edwards, P. O. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO., INC, Graham, N. C. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Ce., Inc., 2625 Sixth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.; J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg.. Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5S. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Texas Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO., Portiand 6. Maine. Sou. Repr.: 
William J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. J. L. Harkey: 
Sales Reprs.: P. L. Pindell, Charlotte, N. C.;: R. L. Swift, No. 3 Sherwood 
Court Apts., Ridgeland Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Chariotte, N. C. Peter & 
Glichrist, Jr. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices and 
Warehouse, 1517 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte. N. C 


CLARK EQUIPMENT CO., Industrial Truck Div., Battle Creek, Mich. Sou. 
Dealer Reprs.: Wilson Industrial Equipment, Inc., 959 W. 2ist St., Norfolk, Va.: 
Wilson Industrial Equipment, Inc., 737 Byrd Park Ct., Richmond, Va.: Indus- 
trial Truck Sales & Service Co... 418 E. Market St.. Greensboro. N. C.; M-H 
Equipment Co., 1804 Blanding St.. Columbia, 8. C.: 1908 Lisbon Dr., 8.W.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: care FPorsyth Garage, 525 Margaret St.. Jacksonville. Fla.: 335 
N.W. Fifth St.. Miami, Fla.; Whitmore Industrial Trucks, 3309 East Broadway, 
P.O. Box 1241, Tampa, Fla.: 328 Hubbards Lane, P. O. Box 112, Louisville 7, 
Ky.: R. FD. 1, Hixson, Tenn.: M-H Equipment Co., 2403-05 Broadway, ¥.E.. 
P. ©. Box 1984. Knoxville, Tenn.: Fred J. Vandemark Co.. 1110 Union Ave.. 
Memphis, Tenn.: M-H Equipment Co., 845 Lomb Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: Fred 
J. Vandemark Co.. 400 Shall St.. P. O. Box 2684, Little Rock, Ark.: 611 Jultus 
Ave.. New Orleans 21, La.; 4947 E. 23rd St.. Tulsa, Okla.; Arst Equipment Co., 
118 8. Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla.: Alford Bidg., 318 Cadiz St.. Room 231, Dallas. 
Tex.: T. G. Prazee, 810 Petroleum Bidg., Houston 2, Tex. 


CLINTON FOODS INC. (Corn Precessing Div.), Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, 
Gen. Sales Mgr., Southeastern Div., Clinton Foods Inc., 161 Spring St. Bidg.. 
Room 317, Atianta 3, Ga.. Tel. Walnut 8998; John C. Alderson, Asst. Mer.. 
Atlanta Office: Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192. Concord, N. C.: J. Frank Rogers and E. F. Patterson, 900 Woodside 
Bide., Greenville, S. C., Phone 2-8022. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & 
Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville. 
S. C.: Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C., D. L. Friday, V.-Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLEMAN CO., INC., Greenville, 8. C. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave... New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales So., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.: W. H. Adcock, Megr.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mer. 


CRABB & CO., WM., Black Mountain, N. C 
CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO., INC., Box 153, Gastonia, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant; 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. John C. Irvin, Sou. Mer 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC., Factors, 1071 Sixth Ave., at 4lst St., New 
York 18, N. Y., Tel. Chickering 4-4210. Subsidiary of Crompton Co., Crompton, 
R. I 


CRONLAND WARP ROLL CO., Lincolnton, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass Sou 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel 2-7131: 
Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER,. INC., 315 N. 12th St.. Milwaukee 1. Wis. Sou Offices 
114 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, G. E. Hunt, 2014 Stratford Ave.. 
Charlotte 5. N. C.. FP. A. Miller. Jr.: 1331 Dragon St.. Dallas 2. Tex.. E K 
Anderson, Mgr.; 2415 San Jacinto St.. Houston 4. Tex.. P. G Green. Mer: 
508 N. Main St., Midland, Tex., T D. Sevar: 833 Howard Ave.. New Orleans 12. 
La.. P. C. Hutchinson, Mgr.; 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Fla.. W T. Roundy 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries 
P. ©. Box 834, Greenvilie, 8S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. 
Ga.; James H Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261. Greenville, 8. C. 
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DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: J. O. 
Cole,-P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 5. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, 
Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.; E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
46. Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth K. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 5. C 
V-Belt Reprs.: R. A. Throneberg, 2509 McClintock Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. M. 
Hubbard, Dist. Mer., The Dayton Rubber Co., 1055 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. F. G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna St.. Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 1631-H Valley Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; EK. C. Sparks, 1055 
Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Jesse H. Jones, 315 Sapelo Rd., Jacksonville, 
Fia. Textile Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Hall & 
Co.. Spartanburg, 5. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co. and Mill & Textile Supply, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial 
Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. Dist. Office: 2813 Canton St., Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Greenville, Columbia, S. C.; Roanoke, Va., Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Macon, Augusta, Ga. 


DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Factory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.; D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville, 
s c.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; C. E. Dietzel, 
4054 Given St., Memphis 17, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.; 
D I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701. Pittsburgh, Pa. Factory Branches, 3330 Elm 
St. Dallas. Tex. and Preston & Filbert Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, 
Mer. Warehouses at Batty Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply Co., 
Atianta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham, Ala.: McGowin-Lyons 
Hardware Co.. Mobile, Ala.: Ross Wadick Supply Co.. New Orleans. La.: 
Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Weaks Supply Co.. Monroe, La.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Black, Greenville, 5. C.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fia., Jacksonville, Fla.. Miami, Fla., and 
Charieston, S. C.: Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. 
Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.; Taylor Parker Co., 
Inc., Norfolk. Va.: Industrial Supply, Richmond, Va.: Barker Jennings Hard- 
ware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L 
Holt. Jr.. and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745. Columbus, Ga 


W. D. DODENHOFF CO., INC., 619 Rutherford Street. P. O. Box 3537, Green- 
ville. S. C.: Bastern Division Office. 158 Central Avenue. Passaic, N. J.: C. P 
Tully. Mer Reprs.. H. C. Crim, 111 Industrial School Road, Nashville. Tenn.: 
Hayes and Richardson Co., Box 2135, Station A., Spartanburg, &. C 


PDOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport. Conn. Sou. Reprs L. G. Strickland, 
RF. D. 4, Durham, N. C.: George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
N.C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave.. Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale. Mass. Rhode Isiand Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I Sou. Office and Warehouses. Spartanburg. C.. W. M 
Mitchell and Donald Marshall: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., A. Wilton 
Kilgore 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS €& CO., INC., E. 1., Electrochemicals Dept.. Main 
Office: Wilmington, Del.; Sou. Dist. Office: 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte i. 
N. C.; LeRoy Kennette, Charlotte Dist. Mer: J L. Moore, Salesman and 
Technical Service Mgr. Peroxygen Products Div: C. W. Rougeux, Salesman. 
all located at Charlotte address. O. S. McOullers. Sales and Service Repr.. 315 
E. Faris Rd.. Greenville, S. C.; N. P. Arnold, Sales and Service Repr., 2386 
Alston Dr., S.E., Atianta, Ga.; T. M. Harris, Sales and Service Repr., 3630 
Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atianta, Ga.; R. S. Seidel, Sales and Service Repr., 1638 
Shoup Court, Apt. 1, Decatur, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou. District Office: 427 W. Fourth St... Charlotte 2. 
N.C. R. D. Sloan, Megr.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr.: J. V. Killhetffer. Labora- 
tory Megr.: W. |. Pickens, Sales Correspondent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B. 
Constable, H. H. Field, M. D. Haney, Jr. Technical Demonstrators: J. J 
Barnhardt, Jr., Dr. I. PF. Chambers, J. T. Hasty, Jr., W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, 
H F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, N. R. Vielra. The address for all of the above 
gentiemen is: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte. 
N CC. Salesmen: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, Greenville, S. C.: J. A. Eidd. 
1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.: J. T. MeGregor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1080, 
Greensboro, N.C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring St., N.E., Phone Hemlock 1904, 
A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. J. H. Stradley, 
P L. Cowart, J. BE. Dempsey, A. C. Sutherland, Jr.. A. V. Kerr .J. W. Billings- 
ley, A. R. Williams, Jt.. M. S. Williams, Jr.. L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga. 
Tenn., C. H. Asbury: Enoxville. Tenn... M Morrison, Jr.: Columbus, Ga.., 
A. W. Pickens; Memphis, Tenn.: J. A. Verhage 


EATON & BELL, 904 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.; 753 Munsey Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 2437 Lucena 8St.. 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield,. Mer.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. 443 
Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Gibson, 1743 McKinley Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex.: R. F. “Dick’* Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph 
Gossett & Co., Greenville, S. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 123-125 W. 29th St.. Charlotte. N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. Reprs.: N. W. Euray, Lin- 
cointon, N. C.; Paul Euray, Lincolnton, N. C.:; Industrial Suppliers, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.: Pall River Mill Supply Co., Pall River, Mass.: Theodore Huston, 
2601 N. Broad St.. Philadelphia, Pa 

FELTERS CO., THE. Unisorb Div... 210-G South St.. Boston 11. Mass. Sou. 
Distributors: Industrial Supply Co.. W. Main St., Clinton, 8. C. Tel. 111, 
Teletype Clinton TLX 90 

FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

FORBES CO., WALTER T., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO., Stanley, N. C 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C 

GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C 

GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St.. 
Gastonia, Phone 1209 
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GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte 1, N. Cc. D. B. Smith 
Sou. Sales Mer.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.: Frank B. Ripple. Raleigh, 
N. C.: B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, 5. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr... Bluefield, 
W. Va.: G. BE. Tate, Richmond, Va.;: J. A. Basinger, Jr.. Charlotte, N. C.; B. C 
Bell, Jr., Service Repr., Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. W. Franklin Ave... Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & ENIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St.. Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Factory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P 
©. Box 176, Greenville, S. C.: W. F. McAnulty. 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3. 
N. C.: C. E. Dietzel, 4054 Givens St.. Memphis 17, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm 
St., Dallas, Tex.: D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. Fac- 
tory Branches, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.. and Preston and Filbert Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, Mgr. Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.: Pye-Barker Supply Co.. Atianta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: McGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile. Ala.: Ross Wadick 
Supply Co.. New Orleans, La.;: Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Weaks 
Supply Co.. Monroe, La.: Textile Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Black. 
Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fia., Jack- 
sonvilie, Fila.. Miami, Fla., and Charleston, S. C.: Keith Simmons Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.: Industrial Supplies, Inc.., 
Jackson, Miss.: Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Industrial Supply. 
Richmond, Va.: Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg. Va.; Noland Co.. 
Roanoke, Va. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., INC., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 2-5678. 
George A. McFetters, Pres., Phone 4-5333. Repr.: J. H. Aydelette, Phone 4-1525, 
Greensboro, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5S. C 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs 
S. E. Owen, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville. S. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. J. Borders, Hickéry,. N. C.: G. P. King. Jr... Augusta. Ga 
G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro, N. C.: R. D. Reamer, Hendersonville, N .C.:; 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N. C.;: W. A. Dotterer. Florence. S. C.: E. T. Hughes 
Columbia, S&S. C., C. E. Reese and R. G. Peeples. Atlanta. Ga.: R. M. Thilba- 
deau, Macon. Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Toledo, Ohio 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.). Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point. N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte 
N.C., Asheville, N. C.. Gastonia. N. C., Atlanta. Ga. 


HERSEY. HENRY H.. 44 Norwood Piace. Greenville. S. C Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HODGES CORP... THOMAS. 11 W. 42nd St.. New York. N. ¥. Sou. Warehouse 
Box 86. Kearnysville. W. Va 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer St.. Boston, Mass. Sou Reprs James E 
Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. Telephone: 23-2692: Long 
Distance 936 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester 8, Mass.. Phone 6-6207 
Reprs.: Harold S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelton Ave., Philadelphia 38 Pa.. Phone 
GE 8&-0500; E. Jack Lawrence, 224'> Forsyth St.. S8.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga.. 
Phone Walnut 5250; EK. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala.. Phone Opelika 254-J: Jack 
Dempsey, 219-223 S. Linwood St.., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-65021: Charles A 
Haynes, Jr., 749 Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I., 
Phone Hopkins 1-7679; Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, WN. C.. 
Phone 5-5021; Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester 8 Mass.. Phone 
6-6207. Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N.°C.; Branch: Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


IDEAL INDUSTRIES, INC., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W: Kincaid. Jr 
IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City. N. C., A. W. Kincaid. Mer 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark. N. J Reprs. in Washington. 
D. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.: Durham, N. C.: Tampa, Fla.: Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.; Savannah, Ga 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, INC., 21 Vernon St., Whitman, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
Watson & Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., E. H. (The Bullard Clark Co). 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn Sou. Plant. Warehouse and Office. 
P. O. Box 3096, South Bivd., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Exec Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mer.. both of Charlotte 
N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.: L. L. 
Froneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs. .'r 
399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta. Ga.. Frank W. Beaver. Concord. N C Bill 
Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, Ala.: L. J. MoeCall, 536 E. Faris Rd.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N.C 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson. N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. E. Lucas Associates 
Inc., 117 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Ohio. Charlies C. Switzer. Textile 
Mgr... 1200 South Carolina National Bank Bide... Greenville. S. C Luke J 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr.. Chariotte. N. C E. MeLaon. Jr. Green 
ville, 5. C., Office: E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, S. C., Office: F. M. “*Ted’’ 
Wallace, 804 College Ave.. Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. Sou. Warebouses. 
Charlotte, N. C., and Greenville, S. C 


LAMBETH ROPE New Bedford. Mass. Frank Burke. Phone Kine« 
Mountain, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary Phone 5-545!1. Greenville Stuart E 
Campbell, 227 New Drive, Winston-Salem, N. C.. Phone 5-2638 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER P., 718 Queens Rd.. Charlotte 7.N C P. W Coleman 
Box 1393, Greenville, 8S. C.; Pred E. Antiey, P. O. Box 802, Greenville, 8S. C.. 
Ga., Ala., Tenn. and Va. Repr 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte. N. C 


LEAGUE MFG. CO., G. F., P. O. Box 125. Greenville, S. C 
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LIVERMORE CORP., H. F., Aliston Station, Boston 34. Mass. Executive Offices 
and Piant, Boston 34, Mass. Sou. Div. H. F. Livermore Corp... 123-125 Henry 
St.. Greenville, 8. C Sou. Reprs.: Ernest W. Fanning, 407 Jefferson Ave... East 
Point, Ga.; Charile E. Moore, 2323 Morton St., Charlotte, N. C.: William T 
Jordan, 34 Woodvale Ave., Greenville, S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, N. C. New England 
Office, Buffington’ Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


MB MFG. Co., INC., 1060 State St.. New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: Oliver 
D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd.. Charlotte 7, N. C., for the states of North 
and South Carolina; R. B. Dorman, 1000 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga., for the 
states of Alabama and Georgia. 


M-B PRODUCTS, 46 Victor Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. Sou. Reprs.: Virginia, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, Wilson F. Hurley, P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C.: 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. J. W. Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus. Ga.: 
Texas and Arkansas. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. Tex : 
North Carolina, Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1. N. C. (Supply House) 


McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING CO., Greensboro, N. C 


MANTON GAULIN MFG. CO., INC., 51 Garden St., Everett 49. Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: W. A. Hewitt, P. O. Box 961, Greenville, S. C 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE. 1145 Galewood Drive. Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 2300 Roswell Ave., Charlotte 7, N. C.: W. P. 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga 


MARSHALL & WILLIAMS SOUTHERN CORP., 121 Welborn St.. P. O. Box 
1491, Greenville, 5. C., Tel. Greenville 2-7338 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T 
Ferbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter S 
Coleman, P. O. Box 782, Salisbury, N. C.; 8S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O 
Bex 1351, Greenville, 5. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga 


MILL DEVICES CO.. Gastonia. N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St. 
Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr (including Canada) C. E 
Merrick. 44 Franklin St.. Previdence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York 6. N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.: Kenneth Maekinzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N.C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker and Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Geo. A. Artope 
and R. F. Morris. Jr.. Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N.C.: H. A 
Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James Bide... Chattanooga 2. Tenn I_K 
Rovykin. American Savings Bank Bide Atianta. Ga W. H. Jackson. 213 
Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus. Ga.: A. Jones, Jr.. 408 Cotton Exchange 
Bidg.. New Orleans. La Henry A. Cather, 40% E. Franklin 8st Room 219 
Richmond Va 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER COC © Wentworth (Treas Pine 
Pewturcket and Werehnones 197 Firet St hariotte ' 
N C Sou Mer. bh. EB Taylor. Chariotte. N C Sou Sales Engineers Donald c 
Creech, P. ©. Box 1723. Charlotte, N. C Frank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281 
Honeah Path, 8S. C.: M. L. Johnson, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Sou. Reprs.: National Starch Products, Inc., 194-210 Haynes St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga., Fred N. Eastwood; Howard Smith, 2025 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Ira L. Dowdee, 1800 Sprague Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Tom Griffin, 3706-A Skyline 
Dr., Chamblee, Ga.; D. R. Lassiter, 26 Jefferson Apt., Rockingham, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 30 Crown St., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Reprs.: Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; Harris Mfg. 
Co., 443 Stonewall St., 5.W., P. O. Box 1982, Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte Supply 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7179: Lewis W 
Thomason, Jr Sou. Dist. Mer P. ©. Box 576, Charlotte. N. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville. S. C.: James A 
Sorrels, Jr.. P. ©. Box 576, Charlotte, N. C.: Fred Winecofl, Greensboro. N. C.: 
Aubrey M. Cowan, P. ©. Box 563, Lanett, Ala. Warehouses: Charlotte. N. C., 
Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus Ga., Birmingham, 
Ala 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, 5. C 


NORTH, INC., FRANE G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 
2196: P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga., Tel. 1509. Reprs.: Chas. B. Elliott, Box 433, 
Grifiin, Ga.. Tel. 4014: Raymond J. Payne. Box 6000, Charlotte 7. N. C.. Tel 
6-2025; A. V. McAlister, Box 324, Greenwood. S. C., Tel. 7668: J. C. Alexander 
Box 56. Spartanburg. S C.. Tel. 5568: Frank G. North, Pres., and Mark W 
Mayes. V.-Pres., Atlanta, Ga 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., General Office: 22 Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office: Oakite Products, Inc., 317 Palmer Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., W. 
A. Baltzell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: G. Tatum, 3607 8S. Court St., Montgomery 6, 
Ala.: H. W. Kole, 209 W. First St., Charlotte 2. N. C.: D. B. Lamb, 1133 Albert 
St.. Knoxville 17, Tenn.: L. T. Prince, 328 S. Davie St., Greensboro, N. C.: O. 
D. Riddle, Jr., 317 Palmer Bidg., Oakite Products, Inc., Atlanta 3, Ga.: PF. W. 
Weldon, P. O. Box 976, Birmingham |, Ala.: H. W. Hatley, 729 E. 53rd S8t.. 
Savannah, Ga.: B. F. Swint, Lewis Village, P. O. Box 1271, Greenville, 8. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., 115 Morris St., Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. Mer., 
Edwin W. Kiump, 2437 Lucena Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., THE, Piqua, Ohio. Sou. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis. 
Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066 Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
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PADDOCK CoO., J. C., Spartanburg, C. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 119% E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N .C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave... New York City: Ceda, 
Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., 806 Bona Allen Bide... Atianta 3. 
Ga.; J. H. Almond, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon. Jr.. 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.: T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R 
Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points 


PERFECTING SERVICE CO., 332 Atando Ave., Charlotte, N. C. Offices in 
New York City, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; Provi- 
dense, R. I 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. John L. Perkins, II, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou 
Reprs FP. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5. Ga.: Richard D 
Greenway, 1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3. N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.: F. H. Ross & Co Inc.. Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville. 
5S. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemica! 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. Tel. 352-353 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO., Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Sta. A. 1374 Murphy 
Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136-2137. Reprs.: Raymond J. Payne. 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 6-2025; J. Cantey Alexander, Box 56, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568; Charles B. Elliott, Box 433, Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014: 
A. V. McAllister, Box 324, Greenwood, 8S. C., Tel. 7668. Mark W. Mayers. Pres 
and Treas., Emile LeClair, V.-Pres.. Glee B. Thompson, Sec.. Frederick M 
Suchke, Plant Mer., Atlanta, Ga.. Tel. Raymond 2136 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Offices: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th St. and Tabor Road, Philadelphia 20, Pa 
Sou. Sales Office, Dryer Div.: 815 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 6., Tel. 83-6084. 
John E. Schenck, Mgr.; Sales and Reclothing Branch, Textile Machinery Div.: 
P. ©. Box 1361, Spartanburg, S. C., Tel. 6163, Joseph P. Christ, Mer. 


PRUFCOAT LABORATORIES, INC., Main Office and Factory, 63 Main St. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. (Tel. Eliot 4-0200). Sales Office: 50 Bast 42nd St.. New 
York 17, N. ¥. (Tel. Murray Hill 32-2240). Reprs.: Homer Arey. P. O. Box 641. 
Concord, N. C. (Tel. Concord 2-7211); A. B. Belmore, 155 Fern Ave., Collings- 
wood, N. J. (Tel. Collingswood 5-4209R); Equipment Sales Corp.. 1457 Bristo! 
Highway, Kingsport, Tenn. (Tel. Kingsport 2740); McJunkin Corp., P. O. Box 
513, Charlestown, West Virginia. (Tel. Charlestown 2-6144) 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton. 
N 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN INC GENERAL ASBESTOS A&A RUBBER DIV... 
Passiac, N. J Pactory: North Charleston, 8 C Southern Distributors 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co.. Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—GOraft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—-Chariotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee- 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros., Inc.. Nashville: 
Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Richmond 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C. (Creels, Warpers and 
Deamers), and H. Walter Fricke, Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines). 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.. P. O. Box 4305 
C. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1539. Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. S&S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. P. O 
Box 4305, Atianta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd.. Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. ©. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 
ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N. C 


ROY & SON CO., B. 5., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. F. Crowder. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., J. W. Hubbard (in charge). H. M. Walsh. W. 
A. Thomason, Jr., Selling Agts.; Atlanta, Ga.. 101 Marietta St.. Herman J. 
Jones (in charge), Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: Greenville, S. C.. Woodside 
Bidg., C. Perry Clanton (in charge), Chas. S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13. WN. Y¥. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr.. Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & O©O., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga... Phone Elgin 
5887, Vasser Woolley, Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, V. R. Mills, A. Dillon. 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, Concord, N. C.; W. H. Cutts, Greensboro, N. C.: 
Welling La Grone, Greenville, N. C., in the Wetting and Finishing Div.: Dr. 
Paul V. Seydel, David Meriwether, Atlanta, Ga.: J. E. Spearman, Charlotte. 
N. C. Northern and Export Repr: Standard Mill Supply Co.. 1064-1080 Main 
St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). Southwest- 
ern Repr: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 1602 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Tex. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Warehouse and Office: 224 W First St., E. H 
Steger, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Guy C. Brazell, 231 Huron St., De- 
catur, Ga.; James E. East, 116 Tranquil) Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; R. Eugene 
Roberts, P. O. Box 1302, Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Wheeler, P. O. Box 121, 
Greenville, 8. C 


SIGNAL THREAD CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., P. O. Box 1710, 
Atlanta, Ga., F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, Mer. 
industrial Sales. Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, 
Fia.. Miami, Fla., Tampa, Fia., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, 
Tenn., Jackson, Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: J. M. Mathers, Columbia, S. C.; T. F. Morrison, Charlotte, N. c.: 
J. O. Holt, 1220 Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., 
Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bilvd., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. C 
Nix, 1926 Sixteenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.; T. A. Crossley, Montgomery, 
Ala.: L. M. Kay and H. G. Lane, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., and H. H 
Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Fila 


SINGLETON & SONS, RUSSELL A., Bianco, Tex. Sou. Reprs.: RX. T. Hammer, 
P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.; Ralph Gossett, Jr., Ralph Gossett Mill Supplies, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; James W. Heacock, 608 Hillcrest Dr., Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Paul S. Jones, 208 Lane Circle, LaGrange, Ga.; Phil Morgan, 401 5 
Lewis St.. LaGrange, Ga.; Julian W. Still, 1708 Peachtree St.. N.E.. Apt. 20, 
Atianta, Ga 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Main Office and Factory, 40 Keen St., Paterson, N. J 
Sou. Office: S. Fred Toll, 2116 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 5. C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn., Otte Cox, Sales Mgr., P. O 
Box 3061, Phone 4-3718, Greensboro, N. C.; E. 8S. Meservey, Ga. and part Ala., 
1303 Clairmont Circle, Apt. 2, Phone Evergreen 6862, Decatur, Ga., Phone 
Dearborn 4523: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.; 
O. L. ‘Blackie’ Carter, part 8. C., Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, 8. C.; 
T. BE. Doane, part Tenn., Northern Ala., Ky., W. Va., Box 44, Phone 3100, 
Kingsport, Tenn.; John R. Youngblood, part N. C.. Va., Maryland, Pa. and 
N. J., Phone 284, 1012 St. David St., Tarboro, N. C. 


SNOWISS FUR CO., B., Lockhaven, Pa. Sou. Repr.: R. BE. L. Holt, Jr., P. O 
Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. Tel. 2-5681 and 23-5438. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C.; H. W 
Causey, Branch Mgr. Sou Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard 
Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert P. Baynard, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Charlies E. Varn, 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER ©O., 700 Murphy 
Ave.. 8.W.. Atlanta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Harteville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Chariotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO., (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N.C 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddie Mig. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville, 8S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions. Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmermann, Jr., Sales and Service. Atianta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS, P. 0. Box 406, 202 S. Towers St., Anderson, 
5. C 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Office, 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg.. 
Atlanta 3, Ga.. W. N. Dulaney, Southeastern Megr.; Dan 8S. Miller, Asst. Mgr 
Sou. Reprs H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 5. C.;: W. T. 
O’Steen, Rt. 5, Greenville, S. C.: Donald A. Barnes, 456 Sedgefield Rd., Char- 
lotte, N. C.;: L. A. Dillon, 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atianta, Ga.: Nelson N 
Harte, Jr., 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2319 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
Charies A. Knutton, Jr., V.-Pres.: J. Kenneth Sumner, Sales Mgr 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn Sales Reprs G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3803 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15. La.. Tel 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 208 Hubbard St., San Antonio 
2, Tex... Tel. Travis 3653; Charlies J. Turple, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave., Phone 9-2812. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: T. P. West, Jr.. 10 Seminole, Dr., Greenville, S. C., Tel 
3-5932 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
bore, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville. S. C., J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmermann, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shuttles, a division of Stee! 
Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr 


STEIN, HALL @& CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York N. Y. Charlotte 
Office: 1620 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., F. W. Perry, Mer.. P.O. Box 809: 
N. C., Va. and Tenn. Repr.: W. 8S. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.: S. C. Repr 
Crawford H. Garren, P. O. Box 303, Pendleton, S. C.: Atlanta Office: 80 W 
Peachtree Place, N. W., Atlanta, Ga., E. D. Estes. Mgr., 1257 Durand Drive. 
N. W.; Ala. Repr.: J. E Myrick, 302 24th St., Tuscaloosa, Ala; Ga. Repr.: 
Rodney Simpson, 80 W. Peachtree Pl. N. W., Atlanta, Ga 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Pall River, Mass. Sou 
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Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St.. Chester. 8. C.: D. R. Ivestor, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION, 619 Girant Bide... Atlanta, Gla. Tel Walnut 4210 
Saies Reprs Fr. B. Porter, Sales Mgr. lL. S. Kaniecki, J. A. Shamp, C. H 
Bronson, W. E. Tiller, and D. E. Lee 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres... W. 8 
Terrell, Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. YY. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. Va.. and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Piants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: 
FP. M. Edwards, Raleigh. N. C.: W. P. Warner, Greensboro. N.C: Cc. W 
Meadors, Charlotte, N. C.: J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell. 
Columbia, 5. C.; L. C. Mitehum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Birmingham 
Ala.;: J. E. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baitimore, Md: G. W. Wood. Chariotte. 
N. © J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.; G. B. Maupin, Greensboro. N. C.: 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N.C: J. G. Loudermilk 
Atlanta, Ga A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga J. S. Sammons, Birmingham. Ala.: 
J. M. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.: H. E. Meunter, Charlotte, N. C.: C. B 
Fischer, Goldsboro, N. C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga 


TEXTILE LABORATORIES, Box 1396, Gastonia, N. C 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, &8 C. E. J. Baddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York. N. Y¥ 
S. E. District Office. 3119 S. Bivd., Chariotte 3. N. C.. K. M. Slocum. Dist 
Mgr., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: L. A. Watts, Jr. 407 N. Allen Ave. 
Richmond, Va. Tel. Richmond 4-8944; W. R. Harper. 1806 Madison Ave. 
Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 8784: L. G. Compton, Jr.. No 1 Robinson 
St., Elizabeth Apts, Greenville, S. C.: Tel. Greenville 2-9222 


TOWER IRON WORKS, 50 Borden St., Providence 3, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: Ira L 
Griffin & Sons, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. Charlotte 4-8306 


U S&S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C.: 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Texas Repr.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Sup- 
ply Co., Dallas, Tex 


U. &S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1903 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs William P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048. Greenville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land 
P. ©. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord. N. C 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave.. Hoboken. N. J. Sou 
Branches: United States Testing Co.. Inc., 198 S. Main St.. Memphis, Tenn 
Tel. Memphis 38-1246, manager S. C. Mayne; 1700 Cotton Exchange Bidg 
Dallas, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2654. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1. R. I. Sou. Offices: 
1005 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Agents: F. P. Barrie, H. H. Bucklin. 
Jr., and D. M. Dunlop, 907 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Agents: J. W 
Stribling and F. J. Barrows 


USTER CORP., Main Office, Charlotte, N. C.: 80 Boylston St., Boston 16. 
Mass 


VALENTINE CoO., J. W., 612 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Box 278 
Saiem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VESCO, INC., 5023 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W Main Ave. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247 
Aiso W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., DIV. SUN CHEMICAL CORP. Main Office: 1010 
44th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Sou. Piant: 907 White St.. Rock Hill. S. C.. 
J. D. Snipes, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington. N. C 
Minor Hunter, 1136 Skyland Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; H. Papini, E. R. Adair, Box 
1207, Greenville, 5. C.; W. E. Searcy, 425 Tilney Ave., Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 301', W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, N. C. Repr.: John 
Wyatt, P. O. Box 701, Greensboro, N. C.; R. V. McPhail, 709 S. Jackson St., 
Gastonia, N. C.; A. J. Bahan and M. R. Woods, P. O. Drawer 779, Greenville. 
S. C.; Edgar A. Ball (Chemical Dept.), Charlotte, N. C.: H. K. Smith. P. O 
Box 472, West Point, Ga 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Goldsboro, N. C 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John Wyatt. 
P. ©. Box 701, Greensboro, N. C.: Arthur J. Bahan. P. O. Box Drawer 779 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 161 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. ¥ 
(Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.) Sou. Office: Liberty Life Bide., Charlotte. 
N. C., Bishop F. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer 


WHITEHEAD ENGINEERING CO., Allanta, Ga 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Plant. Dowd Road. Charlotte. N. C.. R. I. Dalton. V -Pres 
and Sou. Agt Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mgr.: Atlanta. 
Ga., Office, 1015 Healey Bidg.. B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., 
724 Montgomery Bidg.. R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, 11 Wyuka St.. Greenville. S 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 2511 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John Matthews 
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~— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


PERSONAL NEWS 


George McCarthy, formerly superintend 
ent of the Seneca (S. C.) Plant of the Utica 
& Mohawk Cotton Mills Drvision of |. P 


Stevens & Co., Inc., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Utica & Mohawk divi 
sion succeeding Howard O. Chapman who 


hus reurcd. Frank. W. Walsh, who recently 
was named superintendent of the Clemson, 
S. C., gray goods plant, succeeds Mr. Mc- 
Carthy as superintendent at the Seneca plant. 
W. H. Burton, assistant superintendent in 
narge of carding and spinning at the Ap 
picton Co. Division of the Stevens company 

Anderson, S$. C., succeeds Mr. Walsh as 
superintendent of the gray goods mill at 
Clemson. All of the plants are in the Dun- 
can Group of the Stevens Co. 


Herbert F. Cochrane of Elkin, N. C., 
has been named general manager of the 
r -cently-established Newton, N. C., branch 
of Palmetto Chemical & Supply Co. of 
Cheraw, S. C. Palmetto produces chemicals 
for the textile and other mdustries 


E. G. Holland has been promoted trom 
gencral overseer of bleachery and gray stor- 
age to assistant section superintendent of 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing at School 
held Division 3 of Dan River Mills, Dan 
ville, Va Glen C. Gambrell, formerly 
shift overseer of No, 2 Warp Spin at School- 
held Division 1, has been promoted to tech- 
nical superintendent of that division 
The following promotions recently were an- 
nounced at Schoolheld Division 2: John R. 
Hawkins has been promoted trom general 
overseer of 4A weave to assistant section 
superintendent of 4A and 4B weave and 
4 gray inspection. J. Wesley Hornaday has 
been promoted from department overseer of 
4A weave, sections 5-9, to general overseer 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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4A weave. James A. Welch has been overseer, sections 4-6 to general overseer of 
promoted from second hand to shift over 1B weave. Earl Yelton has been promoted 
seer, sections 5-9, 4A weave. Wayne E. from shift overseer to department overseer, 
assiter has been promoted from department sections 4-6, 4B weave. Early L. Hearp has 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN EXPANDS HARKNESS & COWING DIVISION—Arnold, Hoff- 
man & Co., Ine., with headquarters in Providence, R. L., has recently completed 
a series of major expansion moves at its Harkness & Cowing Division plant in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Among the important equipment additions to the Harkness & 
Cowing plant is the new molecular still shown at left above, manufactured and in- 
stalled by Distillation Products Industries, division of Eastman-Kodak. A completely 


new esterfication unit has also been installed, as pictured at right, above. 


The expansion is the direct result of an earlier Arnold, Hoffman decision to 
move production of synthetic products adjacent to the basic raw materials produc- 
tion at the Harkness & Cowing Division. Thus, Harkness & Cowing, which was orig- 
inally acquired by AHCO because of its prime position as a producer of fatty 
acids, has become the key plant in the parent firm's production of synthetic products, 
which include distilled esters, distilled oleoic acid, the Ahcovel line of substantive 
softeners, and wetting agents. The active expansion of vat dyestuff facilities in Arnold, 
Hoffman's Dighton, Mass., plant, which formerly housed the synthetic products 
manufacturing facilities, was another substantial reason for combining synthetic prod- 
ucts production with the production of basic raw materials for these products in 


Cincinnati. 


Specialists Since 1939 In 


TOP CLEARER BOARD—Made of maple— 


expertly machined 
PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLL—A Specialty 
REVOLVING TOP CLEARER ROLL— 
Featuring uniform covered surfaces 


CLEARER CLOTH COTS—Note flat 


lock seam improvement 


“Every Customer a Satisfied One” 


TEXTILE CLEARERS 


E. F. ROSE & CO. Maiden, w. ¢. 
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been promoted from second hand to shift 
overseer, sections 4-6, 4B weave 


A. G. Myers, president ot 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., and chairman of 
the North Carolina Ports 
Authority, was in charge 
of the program Aug. 14 
when the new port at 
Morehead City, N. 
was dedicated. Mr. Myers 
foresees a big industrial development tor 


North Carolina, especially the eastern part 
of the state, with the opening of deep water 
ports at Morehead City and Wilmington 


B. L. Hathorne has joined the staff of 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., in the capacity of 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
development. Mr. Hathorne is a graduate 
of the Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute and 
has an extensive background in the chemical 
industry. He recently resigned as manager 
of the auxiliary products division of the 
Geigy Co., prior to which he was a con- 
sultant to the textile industry. He was for- 
merly in charge of research and field devel- 
opment for the Tubize Chatillon Corp. In 
his new capacity Mr. Hathorne will devote 
his time to Glyco’s expanding activities, 
with particular emphasis in the development 
of new products. 


Tom R. Moore has been appointed assist- 
ant to the vice-president and general sales 
manager of General Dyestuff Corp. Mr. 
Moore tormerly was sales service manager 
tor the Antara Chemicals Division of the 
company. Mr. Moore started his career in 


the chemical industry in 1935 with the 
Sherwin-Williams Co. In 1941. he joined 
National Carbon Co, as a sales engineer and 
became associated with the Antara Division 
as sales engineer five years later. Mr. Moore 
was appointed sales service manager of Gen 
eral Dyestuff Corp. in 1950 


Dan Cobb, foreman of the carding depart- 
ment at Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Bemis, Tenn.., 
completed 50 years with the firm Aug. 10 
Mr. Cobb was honored at a barbecue dinnet 
and was: presented an engraved silver pit 
cher. He has been foreman of the carding 
department for the past 35 years 


Charles R. Newson, assistant manager at 
Stanley (N. C.) Mulls, was seriously 1in- 
jured Aug. 8 in an automobile accident 
He suffered a fractured skull, broken collar 
bone, broken right arm and chest injuries 
He was taken to Memorial Hospital in Char- 
lotte, N. C., tollowing the accident 


W. A. Rhyne has resigned as general 
overseer of spinning, twisting and winding 
at Flint No. 1 of Burlington Mills Corp. 
at Gastonia, N. C., to become plant man- 
ager tor Hadley-Peoples Mfg. Co. at Siler 
City, N. C. 


F. P. Mullendore has been appointed su- 
perintendent of Darlington (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co. to succeed N. Winroth, who is retiring 
Sept. 1 


James Brown retired recently as assistant 
manager of the Renfrew Bleachery of Abney 
Mills at Greenwood, S. C. A veteran of 


more than 50 years in the finishing industry, 
Mr. Brown had been associated with Ren 
frew for the past 12 years. He is known 
by many as the “Dean of Finishers.” 


R. M. Scronce has been named superin 
tendent of Crescent Spinning Co., Belmont, 
N. C., succeeding the late Wade P. Stowe 
Mr. Scronce has been connected with Cres- 
cent since 1929. 


Robert W. Philip, 
vice-president and di- 
rector of research at 
Callaway Mills Co., 
LaGrange, re 
cently was honored by 
the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia 
tor having served the 
Rroup as secretary and 
treasurer for 28 years 
He was presented a framed engraved copy 
of a resolution citing him for his valued 
service in the organization 


Willfam N: Dunn, president of Dunn 
Woolen Co., Martinsburg, W. Va., recently 
was renamed to the board of the West Vir- 
ginia Chamber of Commerce. He has been 
a director for more than ten years. 


A marriage which took place at Charlotte, 
N. C., Aug. 16 and which holds particular 
interest to the textile industry was that of 
Miss Louise Lindsay Morehead, daughter of 
John L. Morehead, president of Leaksvillc 
Woolen Mills at Homestead and Spray. 
N. C., and Alan Thomas Dickson, son of 


R. S. Dickson, president and chairman of 


HANDLE 


cramped for working capital? 


FOR MORE BUSINESS 


Why turn down new accounts you'd like to sell . . . because you’re 


Just investigate Crompton Factoring — the business-like way to 
handle more dollar volume without increasing your investment. 


Our service gives you cash for receivables . . . a continuous build- 


up for the bank balance ...no outstandings to collect. Your 
invoices shipped are like a sight draft on Crompton. No longer can the accounts 
receivable ledger tie up money you need for greater productivity. 


If working capital is your problem, then by all means get the full story on this 
seasoned service — for modern industry. 


Te 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC, 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


Mills 
Holly, N. © 


American & Etird 


at Mt 


with headquarters 


OBITUARIES 


George Bahan, sales 
tor Bahan Textile Machinery Co 
ville, S. C., died recently 
at Somersworth, N. H 


his 


manager 

Green 
Interment was 
Surviving arc 


three brothers and a sister 


Arthur Boling, 76, retired master 
mechanic of the Richland and Capital City 
Plants of Pacihc Mulls 
died Aug. 10 at his home in Columbia. He 
had been Mills tor 


© years. Surviving are his wife, two sons, 


at Columbia 


associated with Pacific 


three sisters and a brother. 

W. D. N. Ouzts, 59, assistant secretary 
of Riegel Textile Corp 
a heart attack Aug. 14 at the mill office in 
Ware Shoals, 8. C. Mr. Ouzts became as- 
sociated with Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. in 1919 
and served with that organization until the 
(Ga.) Co Ware Shoals Mtg 
Co. consolidated into the present corporation 
in 1946. Survivors include his wife, 
daughters and a son. 


died suddenly of 


Trion and 


two 


(Cra) 
ot 70 


Perkins, president of Atlanta 
Brush Co., died Aug. 19 at the age 
after a lingering illness. He 1s sur- 
vived by his widow, a son and a daughter. 


S. B. Platt, superintendent and designer 
tor Southern Worsted Mills, Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C. died recently. Surviving are 
his wife, two brothers and a sister. 


MILL NEWS 


ABBEVILLE, ALA.—A plant for the pro- 
duction of sheets is unde construction here 
by Pepperell Mfg. Co. The new facility is 
expected to be completed by the end of 
the year. The new unit will allow the com- 
pany to streamline operations at its Pepper- 
ell, Ala., finishing plant which has included 
sewing operations as well. It will also re- 
lieve pressure on the mill and allow installa- 
tion of more looms, increasing the cotton 
mill's production by about ten per cent, 


— — 


The only difference between stum- 
bling blocks and stepping stones is the 


way you use them.—Hamulton County 


(Tenn.) Herald. 


In the Spring the birds are vibrant 
with their joyful songs and chanties. 
In the Spring collegians’ fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of panties.—Arkan- 


‘as Gazette, Little Rock. Ark. 


A woman is young until she takes 
more her shoes fit 


Ellaville (Ga.) 


interest in how 
than her sweater. 
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Loom Production 
under Complete Countrol 


are the standard of quality and ac- 
curacy. And they can be quickly con- 
verted from 2 to 3 shifts, right 
your mill. 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF 
7.4 
TEXTILE COUNTING DEVICE 


3 


INCORPORATED 


‘The Veme that Counts’ 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 


Chicago 6, Ill. * New York 19 * Greenville, S.C. % Montreal 2, Canada 
Dundee, Scotland * Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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